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A Dignified Salesman 


VERYWHERE, progressive bankers are realizing the value of 
E. an attractive, dignified electric sign as a means of attracting 

new customers and of keeping their bank’s name before the 
public at night after business hours. 


This beautiful opal glass embossed letter sign, outlined against a 
black background, makes a pleasing legible appearance in the day 
time and is easily read from a distance at night. Interiorly lighted— 
Costs but a few cents a day for electricity—no other maintenance 
expense. Let us tell you all about it—No obligation. Just tear off 
and send the information blank, placed at bottom of page for your 
convenience. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Representing 
Federal Sign System (Electric), LAKE AND DESPLAINES STS., CHICAGO 


Please send full information regarding a Federal Silveray Sign for Our Bank. No obligation 
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Rand-McNally & Company, 
Bankers Monthly Dept. 
Chicago, Ill. 


- Gentlemen:e 


First copy of your new Bankers 
Monthly magazine received, and we would 
like to hand you a little ‘bouqnet. 


We were interested in building 
a new bank front, and we found just what 
we wanted in the first copy we received. 


The reading matter is fine, and 
the mistake made by most of the bankers 
magazine is that the"fodder" is placed 
to high for the average man,and this is 
not the case with your paper. 


Out of 27 000 bankers , I would 
judge that only some four or five hundred 
men of the larger banks are interested in 
foreign exchange,large amount of gold on 
hand in the various countries of the world 
and such kindred subjects that fill the 
pages of most of the bank papers. 


I congratulate the management of 
the new publication an ash for it success, 
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Hoccson BROTHERS 
BUILDERS 


ESTABLISHED 1891 





INDIVIDUAL BANK BUILDINGS 
BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Advantages of a Hoggson contract: 


A — One organization assumes the responsibility for 





the entire building operation, including the 
functions of architect, engineer, builder, deco- 
rator and furnisher. 








B— The limit of total cost is guaranteed before 
construction work is commenced. 


A quarter century of bank building in all sections 
of the country has given us a wide experience and 
technical knowledge in bank planning. Our cus- 
tomers testify to the successful results of this 
ex perience and knowledge. 





Literature sent upon request 


Hoccson BROTHERS 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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REAL HELP, NOT “BUNK,” 
THE FARMER'S NEED 


Are you giving the county farm bureau the support it deserves in promoting improv- 
ed agricultural methods?—Is your advice and your service theoretical or practical? 


By 


R. C. ROTHFUSS 


President, National Bank of Commerce, Adrian, Mich. 


HAT is wrong with our bank- 
er-farmer program? 

This question deserves the 

serious consideration of every 

banker who is serving an agricultural 

community, and there are thousands of 

bankers of this type in the United States. 


The so-called banker-farmer movement 
was conceived in good faith and con- 
siderable constructive work has_ been 
done, but for some reason the majority 
of bankers seem to have failed to main- 
tain the proper points of contact with 
the farmer. 


The banker must begin sooner or later 
to recognize the fundamental fact that 
the business of the farmer is to produce 
crops and the business of the banker, so 
far as the farmer is concerned, is to pro- 
vide adequate financial assistance in order 
that farming operations may be profitably 
carried on. The banker is outside of his 
sphere when he undertakes to do for the 
farmer anything except to finance his 
proper requirements. 


The banker-farmer movement is all 
right, but the bankers, like an “awkward 
squad” of rookies, have gotten off on the 
wrong foot and are out of step with the 
movement. The banker-farmer movement 
originated when the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture proposed the organization 
of farm bureaus and the appointment of 
county farm agents in every agricultural 
county, and asked the co-operation of the 
American Bankers’ Association in carry- 
ing out the plan. Farm Bureaus were 
tablished in several counties in Mich- 
igan, as in many other states, during the 
frst year and in 1916 the Agricultural 
Commission was appointed to complete the 
work and carry out the future plans of 
the association with reference to agricul- 
tire. The work has progressed in Mich- 
gan to the point where there are now only 
tine counties without a farm bureau in 
tharge of a competent farm agent. 


Having assisted in its organization, it 
i§interesting to survey the apparent atti- 
tude of the bankers, both collectively and 
idividually, toward the Farm Bureau at 
the present time. Many bankers seem 
t0have forgotten its very existence, or at 
last they display a complete lack of 
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R. C. ROTHFUSS 


understanding of its purposes, judging 
from the manner in which they fail to 
acquaint their customers with its ar- 
vantages. The farm bureau was or- 
ganized for the purpose of providing a 
central organization in. each county to 
which all farmers, whether members or 
not, might look for information in re- 
gard to all farm problems. It is in 
charge of a man who is acquainted with 
every phase of country life, and capable 
of giving definite advice and of securing 
information on all matters pertaining to 
agriculture, such as soil fertility, soil 
analysis, testing of seeds, pure bred seed, 
feeding and breeding of livestock, pre- 
vention of disease, organization of co- 


operative marketing associations and boys’ 


and girls’ club work. : 


But the country banker, with a short- 
sightedness that is difficult to understand, 
has consistently and persistently ignored 
the Farm Bureau ever since his first 
spasm of enthusiasm for the movement 
led him to assist in its organization. At 
a meeting of Michigan bankers in Lan- 
sing, Mich., several months ago, we au- 
thorized one of our members to prepare 
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a placard, 
follows: 


which in final form reads 


FARMERS 


This bank, by special arrange- 
ment with the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, will gladly furnish 
you with help and information re- 
garding your problems i in soil, seed, 
stock. You are very welcome to 
this service. 


This placard was distributed and is now 
displayed in the lobby of nearly every 
member bank in the State, yet, in every 
county but nine, we have a County Farm 
Bureau which we helped to create, with 
an expert on agricultural problems _ in 
charge, whose principal duty it is to 
gather and furnish just this kind of in- 
formation to the farmers. 


This case is a striking illustration of 
how little consideration the bankers have 
given to the farm bureau. The idea of 
the State Agricultural Commission was 
good, but the method of carrying it out 
was wrong. Every banker has num- 
erous requests from his farmer customers 
for information. Farmers making the in- 
quiries should invariably be referred to 
the county farm agent. The fact that a 
farmer asks for such information from 
his banker shows that he is not familiar 
with the purposes and functions of the 
farm bureau. 

The bankers are ignoring the farm bu- 
reau in many other instances. It is not 
uncommon to read articles describing the 
plan of operation of a boys’ and girls’ 
calf club or pig club; a potato contest 
or a corn contest. These contests are al- 
most always financed and conducted by 
the bank, not primarily for the benefit 
of the boys and girls and the cultivation 
of good-will, but rather as an advertising 
stunt calculated to “put one over” on the 
competitor across the street. No fault 
can be found with the value of this plan, 
as an advertising method, it is true, but 
it seems to me there is a better way of 
handling the problem so that its benefits 
may be lasting. 
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I have found from experience that the 
average county farm agent is familiar 
with all kinds of boys’ and girls’ club 
work. He is anxious to assist in getting 
this work under way, and the only thing 
that he lacks is the financial backing to 
take care of loans and prizes and inci- 
dental expenses. Here is an opportu- 
nity for the banks to show their public 
spirit and to do something which will be 
appreciated by the boys and girls and by 
their parents. The banker should fox- 
get for the time being the question of 
personal profit or advertising. He should 
be willing to co-operate with other bank- 
ers in the county on some plan to finance 
the loans necessary to carry out a com- 
prehensive plan of boys’ and girls’ club 
work covering several phases of farming 
activity. But by all means, leave it to 
the county farm agent to work out the 
details and let the farm bureau have 
all the credit. If this work is carried 
on under the supervision of the county 
farm agent, it will become a permanent 
institution. 

It has been found in many cases that 
boys’ and girls’ club work conducted by 
individual banks for advertising purposes 
almost invariably falls down of its 
own weight after one or two sea- 
sons because of the vast amount of de- 
tail work involved. The county farm 
agent is better qualified than the bankers 
to select and arrange the most desirable 
line of work, to look after the purchase 
of the stock, to watch the progress of 
the contestants, to instruct them in proper 
methods and to arrange for judging and 
awarding the prizes. Bankers who agree 
to underwrite this work in the manner 
suggested will be doing a big unselfish 
thing for their community, and they will 
not have long to wait for their reward, 
for there is nothing which has ever stim- 
mulated greater interest in better farm- 
ing, both among boys and girls and the 
“grown-ups,” than club work of this kind 
properly conducted and placed on a per- 
manent basis. 

There is another proper activity of the 
county farm bureau which has been tried 
out with excellent results—the purchase 


ADDRESS 


Cashier’s Rating of. 


ASSETS 


__Bought in 1912 of Wm, Smith on | 4 
contract, with dow payment of | 
$1000. _ Purchase price _ 
Cost of permanent Improvements | 
wade by present omer 
Difference between cost and 
__Present value of farm @ $125 


REAL ESTATE OWNED \ VALUATION INCUMBRANCE ON REAL ESTATE 
eae cect er ol _. 
60 acres fec. 10 Blank Twp. | _| _| Balance unpaid on contract 


Jom Doe, Purmerville Mich R. PF. D. $3 _ 


— | 5400 00 - 





LIABILITIES 





—Rer sore. 














PERSONAL PROPERTY OWNED 


Horses 3-$100-150-150 3 
Cattle 


INCUMBRANCE ON PERSONAL PROPERTY 












































of personal property. 












5 cows i ; 
—__Hogs_S~nown-20 pigs | I mg é 
ssn cin \ oe ee Th 
= : | the t 
|| Ad other debts 
Pan er 
| Net worth amor 
Total = . in th 
doe Ry agg Es 
General remarks _ Doe also rents adjoining 40 acres on shares. alle 
appe 
satis 
grow 
$2 0 
This simple form can be easily filled in by the cashier and furnishes all The 
formation that is needed for granting loans to farmers. The equipment an the 
is pretty well standardized, and the banker usually knows the approximate valy 
of the land, the character of improvements, and the value of the various classe smal 
Thus, by a few carefully directed questions he is able to get finite 
a fair estimate of the borrower’s resources and liabilities. From the form show 
here he can make up a more reliable credit statement than the farmer himself, x furn 
in most cases the farmers do not keep extensive records, if any at all. Chri 


of pure bred seed by the farm agent for 
distribution among the farmers. It would 
be hard to estimate the annual loss in 
crops in this country through the sowing 
of poor seed. Every county farm agent, 
through his various sources of informa- 
tion, is in position to secure pure bred 
seed of any kind desired, and it has 
been demonstrated, where the plan has 
been tried, that the farmers are eager to 
take advantage of the opportunity to try 
out any seed purchased and recommended 
by the farm bureau. In one Michigan 
county, for example, a number of the 
bankers, personally signed an agreement 
guaranteeing the credit of the farm bu- 
reau to the extent of $5,000. With this 





REAL ESTATE—NO. OF ACRES 


DWELLING 00r Bane DO 


yow hip bof 


BARN 


DESCRIPTION OF REAL ESTATE 


barn. Tool-Shed. cc 


APPRAISED 
VALUE §$ 


‘ condition 
nheCrid 


nfood 


E. 60 sores of 3, 4 of Se We Sec - 





Inowm name 
Contract held by Wm, Smith. 


ASSESSED VALUE OF PERSONAL Property $ 450.00 


Rewanxs: “Honest and reliable. Pays promp 


TITLE 


MORTGAGES OR LIENS 








The information shown on this card is carefully compiled from all available 


sources. 


The name of every property owner in the bank’s territory is taken from 


the records in the County Treasurer’s office, together with all data concerning 


his property. 
visor and the farmers of the community. 
is also consulted. 


This is supplemented by personal inquiry with the Township Super- 
The weekly report of real estate transfers 
These cards, filed in alphabetical order, prove valuable in mak- 


ing up credit reports and are also an excellent check on the financial statement 


of a new borrower. 
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as collateral, the farm bureau was able 
to borrow sufficient money to purchag 
several carloads of seed potatoes, ani 
later several cars of red rock whet 
Orders were taken from the farmers pre 
vious to the purchase of the seed in each 
case, and as soon as the shipments ar- 
rived, the farmers paid for their quota 
and the notes at the bank were paid out 
of the proceeds, leaving the guarantee 
agreement available for further use as 
occasion required. 

Cattle and sheep feeding is another 
phase of agricultural activity to which 
the bankers should give strong support. 
In Lenawee County, Mich., for example, 
where the feeding of livestock has per- 
haps become more general than in any 
other county in Michigan, during the 
past year over 1000 carloads, or approxi 
mately $3,000,000 worth of cattle and sheep 
were shipped in, fed during the winter, 
and shipped out during the spring worth 
over $5,000,000. It is estimated by the 
farm agent for Lenawee County, that the 
total value of livestock of all kinds 
shipped out of the county in 1918 was 
nearly $10,000,000. Add to this a monthly 
milk pay roll of $600,000 or $7,200,000 at- 
nually and you have Lenawee’s gros 
income form livestock operations. 


Let me cite another impressive ex 
ample. The shipments from Blissfield, 
Michigan, alone brought over $2,500; 
000. This enormous business had its 
beginning less than twenty years ago 
when the first carload of Western fe 
ing steers were unloaded at Blissfield 
stack yards. These steers were pul- 
chased by one farmer with money 
loaned to him by a local bank. Bliss 
field at that time had two banks whos 
combined resources were less 
$200,000. The next year several other 
farmers decided to try feeding steers 
and their experience was so satisfactory 


(Continued on page 28) 
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OW can you make a consistent 
and profitable savings deposi- 
tor out of the salaried man or 
woman or the individual enjoy- 
ing an independent income? 

This question has frequently agitated 
the banking mind, more at this time than 
ever before, because of the keen rivalry 
among all banks to increase the deposits 
in the savings department. 


Experience has shown that the so- 
alled thrift club does not make a strong 
appeal to the big saver. It works out 
satisfactorily with boys and girls and with 
grown-ups who cannot spare more than 
$2 or $3 a month in a savings account. 
The Christmas Club, the Vacation Club, 
the Tax-Paying Club are ideal for the 
small saver because they provide a de- 
fnite starting and stopping time and they 
funish an objective, like money at 
Christmas time or money at vacation time. 
It is probably true that every plan to 
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and Te THE MERCHANTS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 

v heat, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

S pre- I request that you enter my name and my 

1 each Savings Account No. under your 

tS ar- MONTHLY STATEMENT SAVINGS PLAN 

Juotas Until further notice, I agree to deposit each 

id out month the amount indicated below, for which 

you may send me monthly statements. 
rantee 
Se as —_ 
Address 

nother ies 

which $5.00[] $20.007] $40.00[] #10000] 

port. $10.00(] $25.00C] $50.00] s__[] 

ample, $15.00] $30.00L] 875.000] s___[] 

S per- RECORD OF PAYMENTS pi 

n any ‘AMOUNT DATE PAID AMOUNT DATE PAID 

g the 

proxi- 

sheep 

vinter, 

worth 

ny the 

vat the 

kinds 

8 was 

onthly 

00 ali- 

gross "Copyright, The Merchants Loan @ Irate, ir 

This card is used to record the pay- 

fe ex: @ Bents made by the new customer under 
shield, the new plan. (Figure II) 
2,500,- 
ad its Bi vin Savings accounts should furnish a 
S 48° Bieinite appeal of this character, because 
feeds Bt ten th deposi for a dis- 
ssfield e saver deposits money for a dis 
pure tmct purpose. 
noney § It may be urged that the plan of the 
Bliss B Merchants Loan & Trust-Co. of Chicago, 
whos Hill, which we will now describe, is lack- 
an ag in this particular requirement, but an 
steers | mination of the plan will illustrate its 
actory dectiveness in gaining the favorable at- 





tention of the man or woman who can 








MAKING THE BIG FEL 
A REGULAR SAVE 


Customer is invited to decide how much he wishes to save 
each month and the bank then sends out a regular bill 


By GILBERT O. GILBERT 


afford to place $5 or more a month in a 
savings accounts. *° . 

The plan operates on much the same 
principle as a charge account at the store. 
The prospective saver is invited both by 
direct advertising and newspaper ad- 
vertising (Figure I) to decide how much 
he wishes to save each month. Any 
amount can be designated from $5.00 up. 
When the depositor determines how much 
he intends to save, he fills out a form 
(Figure II) which obligates him to add 
to his savings account regularly, in much 
the same fashion as he pays for the 
things that he buys at the stores on a 
charge account. When the depositor 
signs this form, he obligates himself to 
make regular payments in the savings de- 
partment. 

Each month the bank sends out a bill 
(Figure III) for the amount that the 
depositor promises to pay and these bills 
are placed in the mail at the same time 
that the depositor receives the bulk of 
his bills from tradespeople. And as the 
depositor writes out the checks for his 
other monthly bills, he also writes out one 
for the amount he has agreed to deposit 
in his savings account. When the bank 
receives the check it credits the amount 
to the depositors’ account and acknow- 
ledges the receipt when ‘the next bill is 
sent out. (Figure III). Thus, the bank 
saves the depositor the annoyance of de- 
pending on his memory and it strengthens 
his determiyation to save, since he has 
already made a written promise to do so. 
There is no necessity of going to the bank 
personally and there is also the added 
advantage that a definite amount is re- 
quired each month. 

In appealing to prospective depositors 
to open a savings account under this plan, 
the bank sums up the advantages in 
this way: 


1—You do not have to depend upon 
your memory and your determination 
in order to save regularly. 

2—You do not have to come to the 
bank unless you want to. 

3—You decide when to begin, how 
much to save and how long to con- 
tinue. 

4—You save the money in the way 
that you miss it least—that is, by 
considering it a regular item of 
monthly expense and paying it along 
with your monthly bills. 

5—You put the matter of saving 
on an efficient, business-like basis. 

6—You are saving mortey_ re- 
gularly and consistently, which is the 
only sure way to make a success of 
saving. 

As already stated some of the objec- 
tions to this plan that might be uttered 
off-hand are not likely to be sustained. 
True, the bank incurs an item of expense 
when it promises to send the letters out 
monthly. Each letter will cost in the 
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neighborhood of four cents, including 
postage. Offsetting this expense, however, 
is the fact that these particular savings 
accounts are for large units,—that is $5 


To 


MERCHANTS LOAN 
MONTHLY STATEMENT 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


Receipt of this payment will be advised on your 
next month's bill. Your payment of $ 
was received and credited on 

THE MERCHANTS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


i 112 West Apams St. Cnicaco 
Copyright, The Merchants Loan @ Trust Co.. 19tt 





In case the customer is in arrears in his 
payments, a form like this is sent out. 
A letter is not necessary,—just this 
simple form, — which serves both as no- 
tification and receipt. (Figure III) 
and upwards,—and the bank feels it can 
stand this expense to promote this class 
of business. Of course, if the accounts 
were opened as low as $1.00, then the 
expense of notifying the depositor might 
not be justified. 


It is interesting to note that this plan 


A New Savings Plan 


Believing that there is need for some practical uid and encour 
agement toward systematic, regular saving, The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company Bank has devised and inaugurated 
a savings plan which presents several unusual features. 
The principal advantages of the plan are these 

1. You do not have to depend 


upon your memory and your deter 
mination in order to save regularly 


4. You save the money in a way 
that you miss it least 


5. You put the matter of saving 
2. You do not have to come to on an efficient, business-like 
the Bank unless you want to. basis. 


3. You decide when to begin, how 
much to save, and how long to 
continue. 


6. You save regularly and consist 
ently, which is the only sure way 
to make a success of saving 


Your request by mail er telephone for Circular A will bring 
you full particulars without incurring ary obligation whatsoever 


201 y ETHaEsT oars 
All Savings Deposits made 
with this Bank on or before 
Saturday, July 12th 
will draw 3% interest from 
July Ist 


Telephone Randolph 2109 112 West Adame Street 
“kdentthed with Chaage's Progress Since 1857" 


Capital and Surplus—Twelve Million Dollars 








This attractive newspaper display was 
part of the publicity campaign that 
helped to gain the favorable recognition 
of the public. (Figure I) 


has attracted some accounts as high as 
$so per month. The minimum regular 


deposit, $5.00, does not represent the bulk 
of the business by any means. 
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A sight like this is a joy forever to the alert banker and a source of both gratification and compensation to the farmer, 
Any farming community that is able to exhibit this kind of livestock is resting on the very rock-bed of prosperity. It 


means increased deposits for the bank. 


The Grove City National Bank realized this when i 


ample financial support to improve their farms. 


HOW A COUNTRY BANK SENT 
ITS DEPOSITS SKYWARD 


t decided to give the farmers 


In fifteen months a Pennsylvania bank increased deposits nearly half mil- 
lion dollars and at the same time helped to enrich the farming community 


ITHIN fifteen months after 

inaugurating a plan to bring 

pure-bred live-stock into the 

county, to be distributed 
among the farmers and the boys and 
girls, the deposits of the Grove City Na- 
tional Bank, Grove City, Pa., showed an 
increase of $430,862.82, which was at- 
tributed almost directly to the bank’s 
lively interest in the improvement of 
agricultural conditions. 


The experience of this bank is du- 
plicated by many other country banks 
which have worked hand-in-hand with 
the farmer. Before the Grove City bank 
undertook its plan to offer concrete as- 
sistance to the farmer, the community 
was simply that of an ordinary western 
Pennsylvania town, with little or no af- 
filiation between the town and the coun- 
try. Yet, under the vigorous leadership 
of the bank, the community has been 
transformed into one of the most pro- 
ductive dairying spots in the United 
States. 


Early in 1915, I decided that it was 
desirable for the bank to adopt a vig- 
orous policy for the development of 
agricultural resources in the country. I 
noticed that the sons of the most pros- 
perous farmers were leaving the farm, 
some of them going to town to engage 
in manufacturing, and others removing to 
distant points. The old people were left 
on the farm without help to properly 
cultivate the soil. Time and again I saw 
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By E. B. HARSHAW 


Cashier, Grove City National Bank, Grove City, Pa. 


one-time productive fields going to weeds 
and briars, and the old farmers’ bank ac- 
counts diminishing accordingly. 

Now, in our town, as in many other 
thriving country towns, we had a small 
civic organization that was constantly 
striving to promote the best interests of 
our own little community Still, this or- 
ganization, like many other small organi- 
zations throughout the United States, 
was concentrating almost its entire effort 
in bringing the money into town and 
using it strictly in town affairs, instead 
of encouraging the farmer to use his 
money in his own business and showing 
him how he could do so profitably. 

Right at this time the Commercial Club 
of Grove City learned that the Govern- 
ment was looking for a place to locate a 
creamery. I was president of the club. 
I investigated the Government’s proposi- 
tion and learned that it required the rais- 
ing of $30,000. An industry of this scope 
and character was new and untried in 
our community, yet we resolved to get 
the funds together and go after it. We 
succeeded in bringing the creamery to the 
town and since it has been here we have 
tripled its capacity. It started in May, 
1915, with seventeen patrons. In three 
years this number increased to more 
than six hundred, and over $30,000 is 
now paid out monthly to the farmers 
around Grove City for dairy products. A 
great deal of this money naturally finds 
its way to Grove City for supplies of 
various kinds. 
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The success of this creamery may be 
attributed largely to the solid and en- 
thusiastic support from the business in- 
terests of Grove City, a small business, 
it is true, yet it grew rapidly when the 
city and country buried their antagonisms 
and got together in promoting it. The 
creamery helped to create a new interest 
in farming. It showed the patrons that 
the cow, bred for special dairying pur- 
poses, was the most profitable producer, 
and this in turn led to the elimination of 
the scrub cow and mixed breeds. 

When the farmers realized that the 
highly bred animals were the real pro- 
ducers, they wanted to bring them to the 
farm, but the problem of buying them acted 
as a barrier. This kind of stock is expen- 
sive and the prices démanded were a 
great deal higher than the farmer had 
been accustomed to paying. Nor was 
this the only obstacle. Even the farmer 
who had sufficient money on hand to buy 
high grade stock found it impracticable 
to go to some big and distant market 
alone and there purchase and ship pure- 
breds to Grove City. 

The farmers naturally turned to the 
bank for assistance. We believed in pure- 
bred. stock ideas and we were glad to 
offer our help. We had a well organized 
farm bureau in the county and a com- 
petent county agent and when the farmers 
came to us we, in turn, consulted the 
county agent. We previously satisfied 
ourselves that the success of any com- 
munity movement to promote agriculture 
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must rely, in a large measure, on the 
county agent and the support that he re- 
ceives from the town and the country 
people. 

After the bank declared its willingness 
to assist in bringing purebreds into the 
community, and after we had enlisted 
the assistance of the county agent, we de- 
cided to mail a letter to a selected list 
of farmers, inviting them to come to town 
and meet the county agent, the creamery 
feld man and a representative of the 
bank, in the commercial club rooms. 


At this meeting we asketl each farmer 
who was interested in obtaining pure- 
bred cattle, to write his name on a 
piece of paper and to name his choice 
of breed. In the discussion that followed 
we learned that some of the farmers 
were rather reluctant about paying from 
$200 to $300 for “just a cow,” even if 
purebred, when they had long been in 
the habit of paying from $50 to $75 for 
their dairy cows. It was a simple matter, 
however, to point out that the difference 
in price would be more than offset by 
increased returns from the more expen- 
sive animal. Once the farmers were con- 
vinced that it was worth while to put 
purebreds on the farms, the bank repre- 
sentative announced that a carload of 
each of the breeds desired would be pur- 
chased and brought into the community 
and distributed among the farmers at 
cost. 

First we purchased a carload of Hol- 
steins through a government dairy ex- 
pert. None of the farmers was obliged 
to buy any of this cattle. The bank as- 
sumed all of the responsibility until the 
cattle were actually in the hands of the 
farmers who purchased them on distribu- 
tion day. 

When this first carload of purebreds 
reached Grove City they were put in an 
old livery barn in town and a competent 
man was hired to feed and care for them 
for a few days while they were on ex- 
hibition. A date for distribution was set 
and all the farmers in the community 
were invited to come to town. A sales 
list was printed with a short description 
and pedigree of each animal. The cattle 
were distributed by drawing lots. As a 
cow was led into the distribution ring 
any one desiring to draw for a chance 
to purchase her at cost wrote his name 
and address on a small card and placed 
itin a box after which the cards were 
shuffled up, and a drawing was made by 
achild. The first card drawn out bore 
the name of the lucky purchaser. 

From five to fifteen farmers drew lots 
for each cow. Some men drew for every 
cow in the entire lot and then failed to 
get a chance to purchase a coveted pure- 
bred. 

Many farmers: were disappointed be- 
cause they failed to get a cow, so we de- 
cided to call another meeting to consider 
the purchase of more purebreds. At this 
meeting the farmers decided they would 
rather give a brief description of the kind 
ot cow desired, state the maximum price 
they would pay and obligate themselves 
to take the cow selected for them upon 
her arrival in Grove City. 

Within two weeks after the first dis- 
tribution another carload was brought in 
under this plan. Up to date nine car- 
loads, consisting of Holsteins, Jerseys and 
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When a 


possibilities. 


country bank undertakes a plan of community development, 
essential to recognize the boys and girls. 


it is 
The youngsters represent vast potential 


While the Grove City National Bank was standing back of the farmers 


in the effort to improve the live stock, it was also giving consideration to methods 


that helped to stimulate the interest of the youngsters. 
appeal is strikingly illustrated in the upper picture. 


The success of its juvenile 
It is nothing uncommon to see 


a “gang of kids” in the Grove City Bank, transacting their banking business with 
In the lower picture the bank officers are distributing 


remarkable intelligence. 
calves among the children. 


Guernseys, have been distributed by the 
bank. In every case the bank agreed to 
loan the purchaser the money for the 
purchase on satisfactory terms. 


Following the importation of purebred 
females, the owners at once saw the ne- 
cessity of getting better sires, but with 
the small individual herds at the start, 
no individual dairymen felt he could af- 
ford to own as fine a bull as he wanted. 
Here again the Field Agent came forward 
with his suggestion of a co-operative bull 
association and we now have two success- 
fully operated bull associations. 

The Grove City Holstein-Friesian Bull 
Association was the first one founded, 
with four well-bred sires placed in four 
different blocks. At the end of each two 
year period these animals are changed, 
so that they follow each other around 
the circuit. 

The Jersey breeders formed a similar 
organization known as the Grove City 
Jersey Bull Association, starting with 
four blocks, and have already authorized 
its enlargement by the addition of five 
more blocks. The animals in both of 
these associations are among the best 
bred animals in the state. Alf the financial 
support needed has been advanced by the 
bank. 

As soon as the farmers of the com- 
munity became interested in better stock 
their children caught the fever, and the 
bank decided to make an opening for a 
boys’ and girls’ calf club. Two years 
ago we organized the Grove City National 
Boys’ and Girls’ Purebred Dairy Cattle 
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Club with fifty-three members, boys and 
girls under twenty-one. 


The bank financed the boys and girls 
by taking their notes for one year with 
interest, endorsed by parent or guardian, 
and the members of the club were re- 
quired to take full responsibility of pay- 
ing for them. The animals were re- 
gistered in the names of the boys and 
girls and it was definitely understood that 
these purebreds should remain the prop- 
perty of the members of the club per- 
manently. All but two of the calves are - 
in the hands of the original owners and 
as yet not a single purebred female animal 
has been sold out of the community, every 
breeder keeping the offspring to enlarge 
his herd. We are still shipping in many 
from outside. 


We require each boy and girl to make 
regular reports of their progress with their 
calves and we hold an annual field day 
to which the boys and girls bring their 
animals for exhibition. The bank offers 
prizes for the best specimens of develop- 
ment. 


The original purebreds purchased two 
years ago by the members of this club 
are now at the age of production and 
the prizes given in the future by the 
bank will be for the highest and most 
economical production. Their parents 
allow the members the profit from their 
cows after feeding expenses are paid. 


The second field day was attended by 
1200 farmers who brought their dinners 


(Continued on page 84) 
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HOW ARE YOU PROTECTING 


YOUR CUSTOMERS’ 


BONDS? 


Thousands of-small investors need to be safe-guarded at this time and 
it’s the duty of the bank to show the value and stability of its service 


NE morning before the bank 

opened for business, a man came 

in excitedly and wanted to know 

if we would take care of his 
Liberty Bonds. 

When he drew three Liberty Bonds 
from his pocket and handed them ove-, 
we noticed they were slightly burned in 
one corner. We questioned him, and 
found there was a fire in his home the 
night before. The bonds were saved only 
after much difficulty. 

“These bonds mean my hard savings,” 
he explained, “and I want you to pro- 
tect them for me.” 

We accepted the bonds and gave him 
a receipt and pass book. He went away 
happy. 

Shortly afterwards a woman entered 
the bank and walked up to the bond de- 
partment. She said she received her 
bonds the day before but had not been 
able to sleep all night for fear of losing 
them. 

When we handed her a receipt and pass 
book she exhibited the same relief and 
pleasure that characterizes every bond 
depositor. 

These are typical examples that pass 
the wicket daily and they serve to em- 
phasize the problem which confronts 
every bank in furnishing a service that 
the community needs. 

Like hundreds of other banks, we 
quickly perceived the necessity of pro- 
viding this service shortly after the 
government began to distribute the bonds. 
Thousands of small investors came into 
possession of valuable securities for the 
first time in their lives. Alluring offers 
of exchange were presented to them by 
unscrupulous individuals who saw in the 
bonds an avenue to quick and easy riches. 
The majority of these small investors had 
no place to keep their bonds. They had 
purchased mainly out of the spirit of 
patriotism and it was a strange sensa- 
tion to many of them, to say the least, 
to find that their investment was returned 
to them, dollar for dollar, plus interest. 
Now, the problem was what to do with 
the bonds. It was up to the banks to 
handle this problem and we tackled it 
early in the game. f 

We decided to inaugurate a general 
plan for the safekeeping of the public’s 
Liberty Bonds, free of charge. We re- 
alized at the outset that the work would 
be profitless in dollars and cents. We 
knew also that the task created a vast 
burden of detail routine and the employ- 
ment of additional labor, but we recog- 
nized that as a matter of enlightened 


By R. D. BRIGHA 


Anglo-California Trust Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


men in California called on us. He said 
that a great many of his people were 
selling their bonds or losing them by fire. 
He explained that those people, like 
millions of other loyal Americans, had 
gone without some of the necessities of 
life in order to support the government. 
How could he protect them against the 
bond “shark” and against the possibilities 
of loss and theft. When we set forth our 
plan, he was glad to send his people to 
us to have them deposit their bonds. 


Our plan, as already noted, is profit- 
less, yet it offers potential possibilities 
of great value since it brings the people 
into the bank and gets them accustomed 
to bank usage. This means future worth- 
while depositors. When a person comes 
in and wants to deposit bonds for safe 
keeping, we issue a special pass book that 
is much the same as the book used in 
our savings department. It provides for 
a description of the items left with the 
bank, whether War Savings Stamps or 
Liberty Bonds, a description of either, 
the amount deposited and the amount 
withdrawn. On the inside back page 
of the book the rules governing the de- 
posit are printed and each depositor is 
requested to read these rules carefully. 
Here, for example, are part of the rules: 


The trust department of the Anglo- 
California Trust Co. will deposit to 
the savings account of the depositor, 
in cash, the face value of the interest 
coupons which were attached to the 
bonds when deposited, or to bonds 
substituted therefor as the same be- 
come due. 


The trust department of the Anglo- 
California Trust Co. reserves the right 
to require twenty-four hours’ notice 
of the withdrawal of any Liberty 
Bonds or War Savings Stamps so de- 
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sired to be withdrawn, in which event 
such withdrawal must be noted on 
this pass book. 


Unless otherwise instructed in writ- 
ing by the depositor previous to ma- 
turity, the trust department will, upon 
maturity of the Liberty Bonds and 
War Savings Stamps deposited, se- 
cure payment from the Government 
of the matured principal thereof and 
will deposit the amount of such col- 
lection to the savings account of the 
depositor, in which event the receipt 
issued by the trust department to the 
depositor for such securities shall 
become null and void without notice. 


The trust department is hereby 
authorized by the depositor to con- 
vert from time to time any or all of 
the hereunder deposited securities 
into such other securities of the United 
States Government as under the regu- 
lations under which such securities 
were issued may be necessary, or prop- 
er and to hold and deal with such sub- 
stituted securities in the place of the 
within listed securities under all of 
the rules governing this deposit. In 
every case where the discretion of 
the owner of such securities may be 
exercised under the regulations of the 
United States, said trust department 
is hereby authorized to use its discre- 
tion on behalf of such depositor. 


When the bonds are deposited, the 
customer is requested to make out a card 
like that shown in Figure I which is much 
the same as that used when a new ac- 
count is opened in the savings depart- 
ment. The face of this card has space 
for the name, address, occupation etc. 
of the customer and the reverse side 
carries the stipulation shown in the illus- 
tration. 


In AccouNT With ANGLO-C. 
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community service, we should protect 
the individual in his new-found wealth. 

Shortly before we inaugurated our plan 
last December one of the. leading church- 


Figures I and II. There is no danger of overburdening the accounting routine 
when you adopt a simple card method of handling the records of Liberty Bonds ac- 


cepted for safekeeping. The forms shown here have simplified the problem in 4 
western bank. 
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After the bonds have been accepted and 
the passbook is issued, the next step is 
to provide the office record. _ This is 
easily done on the iarger card in Figure 
[J which is filed alphabetically. Thus 
the task of keeping the deposits in order 
is greatly simplified. If a depositor wishes 
to withdraw his bonds a tactful effort is 
made to find out the reason why. It 
frequently happens that the withdrawal 
js prompted by a desire to convert the 
bond into cash. We then explain that 
the sale of the bonds means an actual 
loss to the investor and we try to have 
him retain it, offering at the same time to 
Joan 90 per cent on the face value of 
the bond. It is surprising how eagerly 
this offer is accepted and it is impressive 
to note the customer’s appreciation of 
this service. 


Thousands of banks, it is true, have 
offered to accept Liberty Bonds for safe- 
keeping but the mere perfunctory offer 
seldom produces satisfactory results. The 


~its yours! 


“What Shall I Do With Them?” is a 
folder prepared for you. It tells you how 
to care for your Liberty B 


It explains to you that by depositing them 
in person or by registered mail in the 
Anglo - California Trust Company Bank 
your bonds are absolutely safe from theft, 
loss, and fire. This deposit is entered for 
you in a special Liberty Bond passbook 
Tt shows how you are relieved of the bother 
of clipping coupons and collecting interest 
when due. 


It points out that by having this bank 
deposit the interest on your bonds in a 
savings account for you, you draw com- 
pound interest instead of simple interest. 


And, moreover, this service is absolutely 
free. 


Why not stop in at the main bank or any 
branch today and get a copy of this folder? 
If you can’t call, phone Sutter 6900, or 
write Dept. B—we'll cheerfully send it. 


Figure I1I—The mere announcement of 
your willingness is insufficient to bring 
the Liberty Bond Depositors into the 
bank. Start a vigorous newspaper cam- 
paign to exploit your service. This 
specimen newspaper display shows how 
the bank went after the Liberty Bond 
Investors. : 


bank must go farther than simply extend- 
ing a pleasant invitation. It must hammer 
home the fact that the bank is the proper 
place to deposit bonds. In order to do 
this we have carried on a systematic ad- 
vertising campaign, using liberal news- 
paper space. Copy like that shown in Fig- 
ure III which is typical of other speci- 
mens used in the campaign has exerted 
a strong influence in bringing people into 
the bank to deposit their bonds. 


Millions of individuals have purchased 
bonds and a majority of these people are 
doing business with the bank for the first 
time, as already stated. The bank any- 
where in the United States has finished 
only part of its task when it helped the 
government to sell their bonds. It should 

in now to teach the people the im- 
Portance of saving the bonds and of con- 
tinuing the habits of thrift that made 
the purchase of bonds possible. 
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A BANK’S GROWTH | 
TOLD IN PICTURES | 


When the bank opened it occupied only one of the ground floor stores in the 


illustration shown in the upper left. 


As business increased, the banking room was 


enlarged to take in both ground floor stores and then as expansion continued, the 
bank found it necessary to erect the beautiful building shown in the lower right. 
The lobby of the new building in the lower left indicates the scope of enlightened 
service the bank is now prepared to furnish. This group of pictures tells the story 
of “age and strength” more forcefully than a volume of fine phrases. 


country bank in Indiana which 
az was established before the civil 

war recently portrayed its 

growth in a series of six pic- 
tures that told a more graphic and im- 
pressive story than a volume of finely 
phrased. literature. 

This Indiana bank, like thousands of 
other banks in the United States, likes to 
dwell on its age, its strength, its reliabil- 
ity. That, after all, is an old story with 
the public, because these qualities are the 
basic selling points of the bank and they 
have been exploited so often in advertis- 
ing, both in the newspapers and by direct 
mail, that they have lost the touch of 
novelty, which is so effective and essential 
in profitable advertising. 

A great many banks can measure their 
growth in pictures in much the same way 
as the development of man can be interest- 
ingly told with the camera. Take, for 
example, the story of Roosevelt’s life in 
pictures from the time of his infancy to 
his death and the reader gains a com- 
prehensive idea of the wonderful versa- 
tility of the man. 

Thus, the bank can often drive home 
its age and strength by a touch of im- 
agery that is as simple and convincing 
as a chronology and there*is no need to 
resort to the trite and hackneyed reitera- 
tion of “age” so frequently and baldly 
reiterated in cold type. 

The accompanying illustration effec- 
tively denotes the value of pictures in 
telling the story of the bank’s growth. 
In April, 1887, under the influence of 
Nathan B. Scott and P. B. Dobbins, who 
became respectively the president and 
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cashier, there was organized the Dollar 
Savings Bank of Wheeling, W. Va.. 
whose career, of usefulness since that 
time has been continuously active. 

In April, 1903, it was merged with the 
Wheeling Title & Trust Company, under 
its charter with its name changed to the 
Dollar Savings & Trust Company; Louis 
F. Stifel, Secretary, and the principal 
officers, as well as the directors of the 
former institution, were combined with 
the employees and directorate of the 
Dollar Savings Bank. 

Another photograph shows the Dollar 


Savings & Trust Co. having absorbed, 


the whole of the lower floor of the build- 
ing in which it had its birth and which 
in a few years proved entirely inadequate 
for its rapidly increasing trade, resulting 
in the building of the present structure, 
of which interior and exterior views 
are shown. 

In September, 1918, the Dollar Savings 
& Trust Co. purchased the property, as- 
sets and good will of the City Bank of 
Wheeling, an institution founded by that 
gteat citizen of years past, Henry K. List, 
the business of which has been continued 
by his family under the able leadership 
and direction of A. S. List, who, as 
chairman of the Board of Directors of 
this bank, renders valuable service through 
his extended experience as a banker. 

In 1888 the total deposits were $176,- 
010.24. In the last published report to 
the bank examiner, on’ May 12, 1919, the 
deposits were $9,057,143.46, with total re- 


sources of $12,411,348.64. The last re-. 


ported sale of stock was at $265.00 per 
share. 
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CURBING CRIMES AGAINST 
GOOD BOOKKEEPING 


Rapid turnover in clerical force compels one national bank to inaugurate de- 
merit marking system, which is helping to reduce errors in accounting routine 


Y using the demerit marking sys- 

tem, the First and Security Na- 

tional Bank of Minneapolis, is 

able to detect quickly any slip- 
shod work in the clerical force. The sys- 
tem which will be described naturally acts 
as a deterrent to error. 

When a clerk makes a mistake a cer- 
tain number of points for each class of 
mistake made is marked against him. In 
the transit department, for example, most 
of the errors occur when forwarding 
items drawn on banks in towns of the 
same name in different states. When 
these are returned a record is made show- 
ing, among other things, the name of the 
clerk or the division making the error. 
For such errors 10 points are counted; 
for wrong endorsements 30 points are 
charged. A record of differences is kept 
showing the exact amount over or short 
in each division and these differences are 
counted at the rate of one point for each 
cent of difference. 

Although the keeping of these records 
entails additional labor and attention to 
the business sent each correspondent the 
bank finds the effort distinctly worth 
while. In case, for instance, a division 
has 10 missent items, one wrong endorse- 
ment and a total in differences of 92 
cents, the standing in points for errors 
for the month will be 222. 

The following figures for a_ recent 
month show how the system works: 


Division taking first place 

ION IIR 5 5 oo alse co sie kewieovd he dards 
Wrong endorsements................... 0 
Total difference 


Items handled during month 

Division taking second place,..... Lo-Ma; 
PURUUROME TOON aie 3 oa Gevccalars ose iomdiw neo 10 
Wrong endorsements.................. oO 
Total difference 

a  : 206 
Items handled during month 


There are other features to consider 
in giving a clerk the percentage of effi- 
ciency for the month, and to complete 
the private records of each clerk, his 
personal effort, neatness, ability to work 
harmoniously with others, tardiness, ab- 
sence and personality—all are carefully 
judged. 

In the country bank book department 
the penalty for posting an error is two, 
and for a switch, five points; for paying 
a draft not drawn on the bank, 10 points; 
for paying a stop payment, 25 points; for 
an erasure on a ledger, 100 points; and 
for an unadjusted difference, 20 points. 
The department average for three months 
recently was 94.92 per cent. 

In the individual and ladies’ bookkeep- 
ing department a daily record is kept 
covering the work of each of the 35 
bookkeepers, and all crimes committeed 
against good bookkeeping are marked 
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down and computed by the end of the 
month. Certain errors will, of course, 
count heavier than others, and the ratings 
are as follows: 


Error in listing counts I point 

Switch (posting an item on the wrong 
account) 2 points 

Tardiness 3 points 

Items posted in error: 

Notes, bills, drafts, acceptances, post- 
dated checks, certified checks, checks not 
properly endorsed, checks similar to ours 
but drawn on some other bank.. 7 points 

Late returns: 

Clearing house items not accepted and 
not returned by bookkeeper within a 
specified time 10 points 

Difference by bookkeeper 

I5 points 
bookkeeper 

25 points 


not found 


Stop-payment paid by 


In figuring out the percentage of me- 
chanical efficiency, the following table is 
used: 

Per cent 
UM EUGENE. ions ask Sadie or eins 100 
Not more than 15 points will give * 99 


- 
» 
S 
6 
a 
=< 


i Items on 


16 to 
26 to 
36 to 
46 to 


From 
From 
From 
From 
From 56 to 

From 66 and up 

* Must include only errors in listing, 
**Only errors in listing and switching, 


25 
35 
45 


55 


When these efficiency markings are 
given to the chief clerk notations are also 
made regarding the personal characteris. 
tics of each clerk. 

This method of marking with the slight 
variations in the different departments, 
has promoted a feeling of friendly rivalry 
among the employees and has brought 
about excellent results in raising the 
efficiency of the individuals. The final 
results for each month are posted on the 
various bulletin boards in the bank and 
are eagerly read. 


In the exchange, assembly mail and 
mail proof departments, the same method 
in general is in use; and throughout the 
bank it has been unanimously endorsed by 
both the officers and staff of the institu- 
tion. 
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A record of this kind enables the First and Security National Bank of Minne 


apolis to check the efficiency of each employee. 
Bookkeeping Department for one month. 


varying to suit their requirements. 
according to the table given above. 


The 


This is a record of the Women’s 
Other departments use similar forms, 
percentages in the last column are figur 


Since this marking system has been inaugt 


rated there is less inaccuracy among the workers, and the employees themselves 


are better satisfied as they know that a high efficiency record will in time 
in the form of promotion and bigger pay. 
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WHEN YOU 


PLAN 


ANEW BUILDING 


Do not be swept off your feet by any pet ideas until you sub- 
mit them to an architect who is capable of applying the acid test 


By THOMAS M. JAMES 


HE remarkable indication of 

building activity among banks in 

all parts of the United States 

since the first of the year, sug- 
gests some important questions for the 
banker who is contemplating an improve- 
ment in his present quarters. 

There are many distinctive features in 
bank construction, just as there are in 
factory or dwelling construction, and the 
banker who hopes to get the most out 
of his building expenditure should know 
beforehand precisely the extent and cost 
of the requirements that he has in mind. 

While it is true that the banker is a 
keen judge of the values and standards 
of his own community, it is equally true 
that, like other business men, there are 
many problems right at home on which 
he needs advice, and none of them is 
more important than building. 

The past five years have brought about 
a complete evolution in the banking busi- 
ness in the United States. Accompany- 
ing this remarkable change has come a 
flood of new business from sources hither- 
to undreamed of. In the face of the 
constantly recurring demands of the Gov- 
ernment for financial support, both from 
the bank and the individual, the deposits 
in almost all banks have shown an un- 
precedented upward tendency. There are 
millions of new savings accounts on the 
bank books today. These accounts must, 
of course, be taken care of and it is 
largely a matter of providing adequate 
physical facilities in the bank to handle 
this business satisfactorily. 

Now the average banker who contem- 
plates building usually has his own ideas 
about the kind of a structure that he 
wants. Some of these ideas are practical 
and others are grotesquely impractical. 
The temptation to confuse these ideas is 
always at hand, and if the banker permits 
himself to be guided solely by his own 
desires without consulting expert advice, 
he sometimes lives to see the folly of 
his ways. It is only natural that a bank- 
ef, as a specialist in money, can no more 
exhibit the same finished talent in the 
building line than the architect can and 
vice versa. It is, therefore, essential in 
every case where extensive improve- 
ments’ are contemplated, to consult the 
kind of skill that will help to produce the 
most satisfactory results. This observa- 
tion may appear to be a bit hackneyed 
but nevertheless it is pertinent, because 
often the banker yields entirely to his 
own ideas and finds in the wind-up that 
the finished product is not, after all, what 
he wanted. 

In order, therefore, to get the most out 
of a building investment, the banker 
should resolve first, to pick out an ar- 
chitect who can give him competent and 
trustworthy advice. When this is done 
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the banker is relieved of a tremendous 
responsibility and at the same time he is 
certain to affect. marked economies. 

I have had countless cases where my 
designs of a bank building have been 
placed on the table of the board of di- 
rectors, so that the various members of 
the board could examine them and offer 
criticisms. Now, the average board of 
directors in a bank is made up of men 
in all walks of life and it is my ex- 
perience that there is seldom a man on 
the average board who knows good 
architecture from bad. Indeed, it is 
not uncommon to find hard-headed 
and successful business men _ express- 
ing a preference for a design with 
the most “red paint” on it—a design that 
is a monstrosity from the architectural 
viewpoint—yet the plan might be good 
so far as the technical requirements are 
concerned. 

This is an unfortunate commentary on 
conditions that often exist in the bank 
directorate. It is distressing to find those 
in power insisting on certain ideas that 
add neither to the utility or attractive- 
ness of the building. They give the ar- 
chitect certain definite instructions, and 
they insist upon having them fulfilled. 
When this state of affairs exists, the ar- 
chitect should have backbone enough to 
support the right plan. If the architects 
would do this, there would be less failures 
in the designs of bank buildings. 

For the one banker who clings blindly 
to his own plan no matter how imper- 
fect it is, there are twenty who are glad 
and eager to accept expert advice. They 
know and appreciate a finely designed 
architectural building, but know they are 
not in a position to judge wisely on the 
finished product from the arehitect’s 
sketches. Often a plan may be pr@ented 
that has all the arrangements ideally 
worked out for the interior requirements, 
but at the same time it would be a poor 
building so far as design is concerned, 
both from the interior and exterior stand- 
point. I believe that a fine bank building 
should not only be scientifically arranged 
for the needs of the bank but it should 
be clothed by a beautiful building as 
well. I do not mean an elaborate and 
expensive building but rather one in which 
the design is good and pure architectu- 
rally. 

After the banker decides on the plan 
which is carefully worked out by an ar- 
chitect, he ghould leave the matter of de- 
sign and decoration in the hands of the 
architect. Of course, the banker and his 
subordinates should be consulted in the 
detail requirements and then the shaping 
and modeling of these requirements into 
a pleasing whole should become the re- 
sponsibility of the architect. 

Right here I have observed that our 
American bankers will almost always do 
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the right thing if they are handled in 
the right manner. In their minds and in 
their hearts they have many pet plans 
that should be respected by the architect. 
The architect should therefore exhibit time 
and patience in dealing with them in order 
to get the best results. The problem of 
designing a bank building is a deep and 
complicated study in itself. It covers an 
immense amount of detail and a know- 
ledge of construction, of design and so on. 
Scarcely a day passes but that some new 
and valuable idea is conceived for the 
convenience and proper handling of bank 
business and the physical facilities have 
a very distinctive bearing on these factors. 
Helpful suggestions may come from a 
paying teller or from a member of the 
board or from a clerk; the architect never 
knows. The architect’s office is the melt- 
ing pot, the clearing house for all of 
these ideas and he should be a man of 
sufficient discrimination and experience to 
select the good from the bad. 

Finally, when a contract is awarded 
and the architect is told to go ahead with 
his plan, the owner should let him have 
his way in the design, decoration and 
finishing of the building. When this is 
done, the finished job is almost certain 
to prove a source of satisfaction all 
around. 


Shorter Bank Titles 


When the amalgamation movement was 
at its highest last July attention was then 
called to the clumsy titles which were 
coming into existence as the result ot 
some of the bank mergers—a long string 
of names with the word bank at the end 
of it. It was pointed out that in the 
aggregate the waste of time involved 


_through people all over the country being 


compelled to write some of the titles 
thousands of times daily must be enorm- 
mous. Therefore we are glad to note 
that Lord Inchcape of the National Pro- 
vincial and Union Bank of England in- 
dicated the board’s intention to shorten 
the name of the bank. The London 
Joint City and Midland Bank, the London 
County, Westminster, and Parr’s Bank, 
and the Bank of Liverpool and Martin’s 
Bank are among the more cumbrous of 
the titles which now exist. It will not to’, 
be difficult to select a distinctive title for 
each of these institutions. “Holden’s 
Bank” seems to be the obvious title for 
the London Joint City and Midland Bank, 
since it would give suitable recognition 
to the great services rendered to that in- 
stitution by its present head. The pioneer- 
img services in English banking of the 
Smith family might be recognized by re- 
naming the National Provincial and 
Union Bank “Smith’s Bank,” and “Parr’s 
Bank” does not seem an unsuitable alter- 
native to “London County, Westminster, 
and Parr’s Bank.” 


Hogs On Iowa Farms 


The number of hogs on farms in Iowa 
at the beginning of this year, 10,925,000, 
was exceeded in only five great nations 
before the European war. Germany had 
about 25,500,000 hogs, Brazil over 17,- 
000,000 hogs, Austria-Hungary and the 
Russian Empire each about 15,000,000 
hogs, and China a number of unknown 
but huge proportions. 
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START 
SOMETHING 


For Your Bank 


BANK in an Ohio village started 

something a short time ago that 

drew more attention than was anticipated. 

The institution wished to increase the 

number of savings accounts and used the 
following advertisement: 


DO YOU WANT MONEY 
To care for your children; 
To buy a home; 

To get married. 


The town was shocked and the citizens 
didn’t hesitate to say so. 

“Guess you got the order of events 
twisted,” observed a farmer to the bank’, 
president. ‘“Hereabouts marriage comes 
first, home second and then children.” 

The posters came down in a hurry. 


T the beginning of each interest 

quarter the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
the oldest and largest bank in the state, 
issues an attractive four-page printed 
bulletin, sending it to most of the homes 
in the county. 

In the July issue the first article was 
entitled, “Interest For You and Interest 
In You.” It showed that the people of 
Winston-Salem are especially favored in 
the matter of interest, receiving 4 per 
cent compounded four times a year. 


First 
in 
Service 


Yardstick of Service 


You can measure the 
standing of a bank by 
the yardstick of service. 
* The bank that serves 
is the bank thar succeeds. 

Service is success. 


Consult Our Officers 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF HUNTINGTON 


S. W. Corner Fourth and Tenth 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 





Department 
Conducted 
By 
WILLIAM 
GANSON 
ROSE 


The bank expressed the belief, how- 
ever, “that its success has been due 
rather to the interest it has taken in its 
customers than in the high rates of in- 
terest it has paid to them.” 

Another article entitled, “The Second 
Half” dealt with the promised six months 
of prosperity and progress that it is 
hoped will conclude the first year after 
the war. The keynote of the article was 
“Be sure to get your share of prosperity 
the second half of 1919.” 

A clever article concerning the children 
and thrift was another feature of this 
issue. Such publications, when well pre- 
pared, greatly stimulate saving. 


a interesting savings letter 
entitled, “Thrift Thoughts” is issued 
monthly by the Ohio Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. of Toledo. The July number 
took “liberty” as its keynote, starting off 
in this fashion: 

“July is the month which Liberty has 
made her own. 

“Liberty came to America in July, 1776. 

“Liberty came to France in July, 1789. 

“And it was in July, 1918, that the 
Allied Armies of Liberty felt confident 
they had defeated the Hun’s attempted 
conquest.” 

The letter concluded: 


My Declaration 
of Independence 


I declare that 1 will become independent 
through practicing the principles of 
thrift; 7 


I will free my mind from worry; 


& 1 will add confidence and optimism and en- 


thusiasm to my plans; 


I will prepare against a time when misfortune 
or old age may come upon me; 


) 1 will hold a fund that will enable me to take 


advantage of the opportunities that are 
offered me; 


«| | will save my money thriftily and deposit it 
: systematically where it will earn interest 
for me in the 


First National Bank 


Roanoke, Va. 


Interesting illustrations of how two enterprising banks emphasize service and 


appeal to savings depositors. 
effective use of the bank trademark. 
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In both these specimens it is worth while noting the 
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“Keeping part of the money y 
and putting it in the bank where it tows 
means Freedom! Liberty! Victory! 
Freedom to work at what you like to a 
and can do best. Liberty to own and 
enjoy the good things of this worlg 
Victory over that goblin, ‘Empty Purse’ 
which will keep any man down until 
he stands up and conquers it.” 


ou earn, 


HE oldest bank in the copper coup. 
try, The Houghton National Bank 
of Houghton, Michigan, recently py. 
lished an advertisement dealing with its 
fifty-fourth anniversary. After describ. 
ing the Civil War times when the bank 
was founded, the advertisement goes on 
to say, “What giant strides have been 
made in the intervening years—in bys. 
ness, in industry, in banking. The stage 
coach, slow, irregular and uncomfortable 
has given way to a commodious railway 
service of three through trains daily, The 
small corner ‘grocery and post-office’ has 
been succeeded by the up-to-the-minute 
business house. The old ‘Cornish’ stamp 
head and the early plan of copper wash. 
ing have been discarded for the modern 
head of a hundred times its capacity and 
a scientific system of copper treatment 
that is the last word in successful 
achievement.” 
The copy used in this advertisement 
was worthy of a much better set-up, the 


a= 33=— 
2 mow 
r . < - 7 == |} 
YEARS OF SERVICE 
To Reading and Berks County 
SES) Today the Pennsytvaria-Frast Company rounds out cry 
a period of thirty-three years of service to the 
ama) individuals and business institutions of Reading 
and vicinity. Its aim bas been to advance 
the industrial and commercial interests 
of this prosperous community by 
efficiently and promptly execut- 
_____ ing the desires of its patrons. 


Ic thanks its many friends 
for their co-operation —__ 
as it enters a new 
year of 


a be a ee ee ee 
——— _ DEPOSITS —— 


| The Pennsylvania Trust Company 
(2) 536 Penn Street, Reading, Penn'a ) 
% CHARTERED JUNE 21, 1886 3 

A graphic portrayal of a bank’s growth, 


showing deposits from the time of its 
establishment. 


type extending across three columns and 
being framed in by a mourning band. The 
effectiveness of much good copy is 
frequently destroyed in bank advertising 
Many institutions forget that an ad 
vertisement must claim attention before 
it will be read and hence attractiveness 
of display is an essential to a successful 
advertisement. 


66 HIRTY-THREE Years of Serv- 

ice,” is the title of a full page ad- 
vertisement used on the recent anniver- 
sary of the Pennsylvania Trust Co. ol 
Reading. In graphic style the advertise 
ment points out the growth of the bank's 
depésits and resources and it calls atten 
tion to the fact that while this was the 
smallest bank in Reading in 1886, it 1s 
the largest in 1919. There are few cities 
in the nation where banks are using 4 
much newspaper space as in Reading and 
the constantly increasing deposits prove 
again that it pays to advertise. 
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(6 OW to Own Your Home” is the 
H title of a booklet issued recently 
by the Federal Title & Trust Co. oi 

Reaver Falls. It describes a monthly 
payment plan, the bank having worked 
out a system whereby in ‘many instances 
the payments are no higher than the 
rent. A table shows how the payments 
are to be made, and a little inspirational 
sory entitled, “What One Man Did” is 
given to urge the reader into a resolution 
to own his home. 

Another publication by the same bank 
“Why You Should Make a Will” contains 
convenient forms to guide one in plan- 
ning the disposal of his property. The 
pooklet advances good reasons why a 
trust company, and not an_ individual, 
should be named as executor and trustee, 
and the advantages this particular bank 
has to offer are forcibly advanced. 


XHIBITS that attract considerable 

attention in Cleveland are shown at 
the corner of Euclid Avenue and East 
gth Street by the Cleveland Trust Co. 
This is one of the busiest sections in 
Cleveland, and the bank has a triangular 
space adjoining its building which is well 
adapted to outdoor displays. One week 
the passers-by witnessed the manufacture 
of barbed wire. Another week they saw 
model home gardens. Among _ recent 
displays have been electric industrial 
trucks, arc welders, the manufa@turing 
of chains and the making of honey by 
many swarms of bees. Bulletin boards 
behind the exhibits carry bank messages 
so that the advertising advantages of 
gathering a crowd are not lost. 

Banks in other cities having outdoor 
space adjoining the building could profit 
by following the exampie of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. 


F the special Fourth of July adver- 

tisements, one that appeared over 
the name of the First National Bank of 
Roanoke, Va., entitled “My Declaration 
of Independence,” was among the most 
attractive. The terse and cleancut copy 
in the first person undoubtedly persuaded 
anumber of pepple to start on the road 
to Independence through the medium of 
a savings account in the Roanoke bank. 


(ISHE Yardstick of Service” is the 

unique title of an attractive dis- 
play of the First National Bank of Hunt- 
ington. In a few words this advertise- 
ment drives home the fact that “The bank 
that serves is the bank that succeeds.” 
This statement ties up with the bank’s 
slogan, “First in Strength and First in 
Service.” 


To Develop Acceptances 

At a recent meeting of the Directors 
of The Chicago Morris Plan Bank an 
initial dividend of one percent (1%) was 
authorized. The Board expects to main- 
‘am a quarterly dividend of one percent 
oF more. 

An agreement was also ratified whereby 
the Chicago Morris Plan Bank will co- 
operate with 102 other Morris Plan Banks 
in developing the retail’ trade acceptance. 
Arrangement have already been made 
with a number of manufacturers of na- 
tonally known products whereby time 
Payments may be financed. 
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A TIMELY WORD TO 
THE CHESTY BANKER 


When the farmer comes in looking for a loan he is entitled to the 
same courtesy and consideration as the commercial borrower 


By M. C. COLE 


OT long ago a hard-headed New 

York banker told me that he» had 
been loaning money for 50 years on 
the theory that 97 per cent of the people 
are honest, two per cent are unfortunate 
and the other one per cent might be 
classed as dead-beats. 

I think this banker is right because he 
endorsed the sentiment of other financiers 
I have talked with and he has aptly 
voiced my own experience in lending 
money. 


It is unfortunate, howéver, that many’ 


bankers, particularly country bankers, 
proceed from day to day on the assump- 
tion that half of the people are crooked. 
Too many bankers have inherited their 
chair in the bank from their father or 
some other relative. They enjoy social 
position and they exert power in their 
communities. They do not seem to rea- 
lize that when a fellow drops in with a 
new celluloid collar on to borrow one 
hundred dollars that the aforesaid collar 
is moist with the perspiration of fear 
and trembling. 

This type of banker appears to believe 
in the “keep-your-distance” plan of doing 
business. He lacks the understanding 
and sympathy that every banker should 
exhibit, because, after all, the banker is 
dealing largely in the human element. It’s 
a mystery to me why so many country 
bankers feel it to be their God-given 
privilege to make the man with the 
celluloid collars and similar types of cus- 
tomers thé victims of an attitude that i: 
not comfortable. The modern country 
bank should have the “welcome” sign out 
at all times and the atmosphere within 
should be cheerful and cordial. 

Many bankers have got to get it through 
their heads that the fellow with the 
celluloid collar is entitled to be classed 
among the “g7 per cent honest” until 
events prove otherwise and that some day, 
he may be running a bank himself. In- 
deed, a good many fellows that wore 
celluloid collars a few years ago now own 
a bank. 

As I said before, there is nothing 
mysterious or wonderful about running 
a bank, although a lot of bankers that 
I have met are inclined to be a bit chesty. 
These bankers seem to forget that their 
greatest asset is the confidence of the 
public they serve and their willingness 
to be constructively helpful in their com- 
munity. 

Not long ago the members of a certain 
farm bureau association with 1500 mem- 
bers in the county went to the bank to 
discuss matters relating to the finances of 
the organization. When the farmers left 
the bank, the chesty banker said: 

“T don’t like to have them around the 
bank. They smell it up.” 

A statement like that reveals an utter 
lack of comprehension concerning the 
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service that a bank should perform. 
There’s a good chance to open another 
bank in this particular town and the 
longer the banker maintains his narrow 


point of view the better the opening will 
be. 


Under present economic conditions, the 
country banker should do everything in 
his power to extend agreeable service to 
customers. Living expenses are jumping 
and wages are going up proportionately. 
High wages attract men from the farm. 
The commercial activities sometimes offer 
a bigger reward for the men of the 
farm, the men of brains, the capitalists 
of agriculture. They see where they can 
employ their money better, their brains 
better. Yet, agriculture, as the basis of 
all wealth offers many splendid oppor- 
tunities, providing the banker, as the cus- 
tedian of the community funds, will do 
his share in making known this elemental 
fact. You have got to treat the farmer 
as a business man, as a manufacturer, 
if you please, and provide him with suffi- 
cient working capital. You must treat 
him cordially, let him sit alongside of 
you and have him lay the facts before 
you when he asks for credit. 


How often does the average farmer 
come into your bank and tell you his 
exact condition, just like the manufacturer 
or storekeeper. When he comes in look- 
ing for a loan, doesn’t he sell his credit 
just as poorly as he sells his potatoes. 
Doesn’t he start out by telling you what 
awful hard luck he has had? Doesn’t 
he complain that the old cow is sick, that 
prices aren’t any good, that he has lost 
a team of horses, or maybe if he had a 
new ensilage cutter he could put in better 
silos, or if he had a self binder, etc. 

He simply tells you what a poor credit 
risk he is and the average country bank- 
er lets him get away with it. Maybe, the 
banker hasn’t done it intentionally be- 
cause he looks upon the farmer as a 
poor salesman. 


Now, the plain fact is that many com- 
mercial borrowers are allowed to sell 
their credit for more than it is worth 
because they work faster than the banker, 
as the saying goes. But that is not true 
of the farmer. In seven cases out of ten 
the farmer sells his credit just as poorly 
as he sells his produce. 


This deplorable condition will continue 
until the banker looks the facts in the 
face and resolves to extend a helping 
hand to the farmer; to show him the 
benefits of employing a simple accounting 
system on the farm; to indicate the ad- 
vantages of determining scientific credits. 
The banker must sooner or later look 
upon farming as a productive business, 
open to the same terms and to the same 
credits that the factory owner and the 
store owner enjoy. 
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G A WELCOME TQ 
EW CUSTOMER 






Electric light and buzzer enable bank to gain first-hand 


HEN a new customer goes into 

the savings department of the 

Northern Trust Co. of Chi- 

cago, the manager of the B. 
Thrifty Bureau is notified by a signal—a 
buzzer and light—near his desk. He steps 
up to the window where the new account 
is being opened, thus enabling the bank to 
gain first hand contact with the depositor. 
In this way, the opening of a savings 
account is made something like an event 
rather than an incident in the life of the 
person opening it. 

In the keen competition that now pre- 
vails for savings accounts, a plan of this 
kind can almost always be _ profitably 
adapted to win the good-will of the cus- 
tomer and to impress upon him the 
willingness of the bank to furnish helpful 
service. In nearly all banks the savings 
department is confined to some distinctive 
corner of the main banking room and 
it is labeled in various ways such as, 
“New Accounts Opened Here,” “Savings 
Department,” “Deposit your Money at 
this Window,” and so on. In addition 
to this many banks have an information 
bureau near the front entrance and an 
effort is made to greet the new customer 
and to make it easy for him to transact 
his business. 

The signs which emblazon the savings 
department and the information bureau 
in many banks, represent a_ certain 
degree of service, yet they do not go far 
enough in emphasizing upon the new 
depositor the desire of the banks to ex- 
tend concrete assistance. The sameness 
of all these appeals has nullified promo- 
tional savings work in no small degree. 
The constant repetition of “Service” by 
so many banks in the newspapers, and in 
direct advertising, in street cars and on 
bill boards, has become an old story to 
the majority of people, and unless the 
banks adopt some method to back up 
service with a plan similar to that of 
the Northern Trust Co. the best results 
cannot be obtained in getting new sav- 
ings depositors. 

Countless stories can be related to show 
how new customers have readily re- 
sponded to the direct touch of personal 
service created by the signal which is 
located near the desk of the manager of 
the B. Thrifty Bureau of the North- 
ern Trust Co. These customers, of 
course, receive a cordial greeting when 
they step up to the marble counter in 
the savings department and indicate a 
desire to open an account. The cordial- 
ity of the clerk, however, does not leave 
upon the customer the same deep im- 
pression that is given by the manager of 
the B. Thrifty Bureau in the friendly 
consultation that follows. 

Not long ago, for example, a man 
walked into the lobby of the bank and 
approached the information desk. He 
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contact with the individual who opens a savings account 


By L. L. HALL 


had a dollar bill in his hand. 
where he could deposit it. He was sent 
to the savings department and as he 
stepped up to the counter and told the 
clerk what he wanted the signal was 
flashed to the manager of the B. Thrifty 
Bureau, who went immediately to greet 
the newcomer. In the conversation that 
followed the new customer told the bank- 


He asked 





the annoyance of a great deal of detail, 
and his funds would be absolutely safe 
and protected from outsiders. He was 
told, too, that the size of his balance 
would not be divulged and that he could 
have his money whenever he wanted it. 
The customer was agreeably surprised 
to find the bank showing this personal in- 
terest in his affairs and he promised to 





When a new customer steps into the savings department of the Northern Trust 
Co. of Chicago, the B. Thrifty Bureau shown here is alert to extend the kind of 


personal service that wins. 


The “New Savings Account” counter shown at the left 


is usually the objective of the newcomer and when he reaches the counter, a — 
pushes a button that sounds a buzzer and flashes a light near the desk shown in 


the illustration. 


The B. Thrifty manager then goes to the counter, welcomes the 
visitor, escorts him to the desk and describes the bank’s service. 


In the illustration 


the manager is having a heart-to-heart talk with a boy who has just come in. 


er he had thirteen saving accounts in as 
many banks and he did not carry a large 
balance in any of them. In addition to 
this, he had just received eight hundred 
dollars life insurance, after the death of 
his mother, and had distributed this 
money among several banks. The man- 
ager of the B. Thrifty Bureau was natur- 
ally curious to find out why the customer 
was using so many banks and he asked 
him about it. 

“Well, I will tell you why I carry all 
these bank books around,” said the cus- 
tomer. “I am afraid that my _ brother- 
in-law is trying to get my money away 
from me, and I figure that if I have the 
money placed in different banks he will 
not know how much I have and he will 
not be able to get it all, even if he suc- 
ceeds in getting some of it.” 

The manager of the B. Thrifty Bu- 
reau then explained that the task of keep- 
ing track of all of the thirteen accounts 
might lead to error and possible loss. He 
pointed out, also, that by placing all his 
funds in one bank, he would be saved 
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gather up his various small bank bal- 
ances and bring them in to be placed on 
deposit. 

This is one of many typical examples 
that heve been handled since the B. 
Thrifty Bureau has been opened and it 
illustrates the advantages of showing a 
personal interest in the customer when 
he makes his initial deposit. The clerk 
at the information desk is unable to give 
the time to each depositor that will enabie 
the bank to determine how to handle each 
individual case most profitably. A special 
bureau, however, like the B. Thrifty Bu- 
reau, provides the kind of service that 
readily appeals to the customer and it 
helps to create a bond of interest and 
enthusiasm that is sure to be reflected 
in bigger deposits. a 

“A?"special bureau of this kind in the 
savings department helps to gain the 
the power of conviction among old cus- 
tomers and prospects more forcefully 
than any other factor,” says Samuel 
Marsh, manager of the bureau. “I be 
lieve it will be especially attractive im 
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puilding up the accounts of children. 
We intend to make a strong appeal for 
boys’ and girls’ accounts. Personally, I 
have had a great deal of experience with 
poys, having been director of boys’ clubs 
at the Fellowship House Settlement in the 
great stock yards district of Chicago. 
Later, I followed the same line of sociol- 
ogical work as an attache of the Juvenile 
Court. Out of the experience thus gained 





SAMUEL MARSH 


Manager of B. Thrifty Bureau, Northern 
Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 


I have sometimes felt that the tendency 
of most men is to forget the ambitions 
of the boys who are trying to climb the 
ladder of success after them. These boys 
almost always need the counsel of older 
and more successful men and I intend to 
emphasize the willingness of the B. 
Thrifty Bureau to listen patiently to any 
of the boys’ problems and give them all 
the help that we can. Special boys’ cards 
will be printed and distributed among 
the boys, holding out an invitation to 
them to come to me for counsel and ad- 
vice on any matters concerning their 
progress. 

“The boys’ clubs and small boys’ or- 
ganizations present a wonderful op- 
portunity today for constructive work, 
not only in the large cities of the United 
States, but in many small towns where 
the boys have organized clubs in schools, 
churches, and so on. I shall send speak- 
ets to these boys’ organizations to talk 
to them on subjects of juvenile interest— 
speeches that will be interesting to the 
boys, and in all the correspondence that 
we have with them, we will be careful 
to see that the letters appeal to the boys’ 
instincts,” 

In addition to the plan of interviewing 
the new customer when he enters the 
bank and stimulating the interest of boys 
and girls in consistent savings, the B. 
Thrifty Bureau has also undertaken to 
develop deposits by mail. It is issuing 
a attractive four page folder which is 
folded to the size of an United States 
Postal card, to which a gummed label 
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on the space provided for the address of 
customer enables the bank to keep the 
folder intact. The inside of the folder 
contains many snappy and _ inspirational 
comments on savings, together with a 
table showing the practical results of a 
savings account. Then, under the cap- 
ton, “This Bank is as Near to You as 
the Nearest Mail Box,” the following 
snappy appeal is made to get customers 
to send money to the bank by mail: 


“Bank with us by mail. The mail 
box brings this bank practically to 
your door. * Let Uncle Sam Save 
you the trouble of going to the bank 
yourself with money for your Sav- 
ings account. 

Banking by mail is safe, practical, 
convenient and economical. It gives 
you the service and protection af- 
forded by this strong, complete bank- 
ing institution with less demand on 
your time than if we were located 
right in your own neighborhood. 

When you, make deposits by mail, 
we send you an addressed envelope 
with your returned bank book. All 
you need do is to fill out the blank 
opposite and enclose it with money 
and bank book. Try it.” 


The value of any or all of the plans 
already described rests almost entirely 
on the fact that they are concentrated at 
one desk—that of the manager of the 
B. Thrifty Bureau—and thus the danger 
of slip-shod and disjointed effort is elim- 
inated. 


British Bank Mergers 


The history of British banking is a 
history of unification and merger. The 
number of parent banks has _ steadily 
diminished, but branch offices have in- 
creased and, with this increase, has de- 
veloped a tremendous forward movement 
in resources. In 1890 there were 104 
joint stock banks in England, in addition 
to those ,in other parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. These 104 banks maintained 
2,203 branches. They had an aggregate 
capital and surplus of approximately 
$339,000,000; deposits amounting to $1,- 
843,000,000, and total resources of $2,320,- 
000,000. In the ten years following, the 
number of parent banks had fallen to 
77, with 3,757 branches. Capital and 
surplus account had gone up to $394,- 
250,000; deposits to $2,933,000,000, and re- 
sources to $3,493,000,000. 


By the end of 1910 there were only 
45 joint stock banks in England, but they 
had 5,202 branches and capital and surplus 
of $405,000,000, with deposits of $3,600,- 
coo,000, and total resources of $4,310,- 
000,000. When the war came along in 
1914 there were 38 joint stock banks, 
maintaining 5,869 branches, with capital 
and surplus of $409,500,000; deposits of 
$4,477,000,000, and resources of $5,172,- 
000,000. 


The latest complete reports, as of the 
end of 1918, show only 26 parent or- 
ganizations, with branches numbering 
6,285; capital and surplus of $464,500,000 ; 
deposits of $7,917,000,000, and total re- 
sources of $8,713,000,000. 


The building for the new bank at 
Mechanicsburg, Ind. will be commenced 
as soon as the contractors are able to 
get the building material shipped in. 
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“underscored in gold. 


That Flurry in Call 
Money 


The recent flurry in call money has been 
given exaggerated importance in the opin- 
ion of the National City Bank of New 
York. In a recent circular, the bank ex- 
plains that there was no change in dis- 
count rates at the Federal Reserve Bank 
and but slight changes in commercial rates 
at the member banks. Contrary to the 
comment of some, it offered no real 
evidence that the New York money mar- 
ket is “too unstable for an international 
financial center.” 

The bank goes on to say a great ex- 
pansion of bank credit in this country was 
an inevitable incident to financing the 
Government during the war. “Prices, 
wages, and all the costs of doing business 
are so inflated now that it is difficult to re- 
duce the volume of outstanding bank 
credit, although it ought to be reduced.” 
Imperative demands on the other hand 
are in sight for crop financing, export 
trade financing and to meet the require- 
ments of the heavy fall trade which is in 
prospect. Banks are under obligation to 
the public to keep further expansion of 
credit in check, but business men are as- 
sured that the necessary, regular trade 
of the country will be amply cared for. 

There is general improvement in for- 
eign trade with imports increasing. One 
of the growing factors in this exchange 
is the return to their native lands of 
great numbers of foreign-born laborers. 
Inadequate steamship accommodations 
form the only check upon this. It is 
estimated that 35 per cent of the Russian- 
born laborers, 34 per cent of the Slovak, 
28 per cent of the Austra-Hungarian, 22 
per cent of the Croatian, 15 per cent of 
the Polish, and 11 per cent of the Italian 
and Greek, in this country want to return 
to their native lands to find relatives, or 
to buy lands or establish businesses there. 


An Artistic Statement 

The National Stock Yards Bank of 
National Stock Yards, Ill, which is 
near St. Louis has just issued a remark- 
able contribution to bank advertising 
literature. It is a four page folder, 11x14 
inches, of heavy sunburst cover stock in ~ 
a rich gray brown. A border of gold 
runs around the first page. In one corner 
of the border is the trademark of the 
bank in three colors and inside the border 
is the word “Statement” in bold type 
Right below is the 
name of the bank. 

The inside spread is impressive in beauty 
of detail and treatment. The typograph- 
ical layout on the second page is a 
fitting accompaniment to the splendid 
photogravure reproduction in a delicate 
wine color of the head of George 
Washington on the third page. The pic- 
ture is set in a border of deep brown. 
Then on the fourth and last page are the 
names of the officers and principal share- 
holders of the bank and under this is the 
statement of condition showing resources 
on June 30, of $15,600,136.56. 


The Red Wing, Minn., State Bank, 
opens for business July 15th, with G. F. 
Hjermstad as president and G. V. Holset, 
as cashier. The new institution has a 
captial of $100,000 with $25,000 surplus. 
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ARE YOU PREPARED TO 
RESIST BURGLAR SP 






Constantly recurring daylight robberies, accompanied by increase in the 
insurance rates, compel bankers to devise proper protective measures 





HEN a daylight robber walked 

into a bank at White Bear 
Lake, Minn., recently and 
secured a large sum of money, 
he found that. his “getaway” was ob- 
structed by a safety burglar alarm sys- 
tem that notified the entire business 
district of the hold-up. Business men 
whose stores are located near the bank 
rushed out with shot-guns previously 
furnished by the bank for use in just 
such an emergency and the bandit was 
easily apprehended. He is now doing 
time in a Minnesota penitentiary. 

The protection provided by this Min- 
nesota country bank affords an interest- 
ing illustration of the value of effective 
safeguards and it emphasizes also the 
necessity of taking action of a definite 
character to foil the robbers who have 
found the banks an easy prey for the 
past year. 

The banks are in need of 
protection today more than at 
any other time in their history. 
The constantly recurring bur- - 
glaries in all sections of the 
country indicate unmistakably 
that some hard-fisted methods 
must be taken if the cash 
and other valuables are to be 
placed beyond the reach of the 
burglar. 

Bulging with money -and 
carrying millions of dollars in 
coupon bonds which are al- 
most always negotiable for at 
least 90 per cent of their face 
value, the banks offer a tempt- 





have given me considerable worry, and 
question but what these crimes have increased in recent 
months, and I do not anticipate that there will be much 
let-up in these crimes for some time to come. 

“We have advocated to our banks that every precaution 
be taken, and we have urged that our banks use an 
equipment of some kind so a signal can be given, in 
the way of an electric bell or other device, so that when 
a hold-up takes place these hold-up men can be appre- 
hended. Some of the communities have had a bell 
placed on the outside of the bank, which can be con- 


By L. J. JENKINS 


actors,’ as well as good. These men have 
lived lives of excitement for the last 
few years and the personal risk they 
assume in committing crime seems to be 
welcome because they crave excitement. 
Worst of all, many of these returning 
soldiers who came off the farm are drift- 
ing into the congested industrial centers 
in order to share in the high wages. The 
majority of them appear to have distorted 
notions about prevailing social conditions 
and they are easy victims of the dema- 
gogue and the noisy zealot who preaches 
against the existing order of things. They 
are content to justify any crimes they 
commit on the false assumption of per- 
sonal rights.” 

It is worth noting that the insurance 
companies spread their burglary and hold- 
up risks over the entire country and nat- 
urally the companies are careful to see 





W. GAMMON, manager of the protective depart- 
« ment of the American Bankers’ Association, com- 
menting on the epidemic of bank burglaries, makes the 
following statement to the Bankers’ Monthly: 
“I can assure you that the increasing bank burglaries 


there 





is no 





vertised their willingness to accept the 
bonds for safe keeping. These Liberty 
bonds can be easily turned into cash and 
the burglars realize it. In fact, a few 
of the bank burglars recently apprehended 
have carried large amounts of Liberty 
Bonds on their person. Another point 
that deserves serious consideration is the 
fact that millions of customers are doing 
business with the bank for the first time 
in their lives, principally as a result of the 
great educational influence of the Liberty 
Loan Campaigns. A great majority of 
these customers previously looked upon 
the bank with suspicion and _ hesitated 
about depositing their money because they 
feared it would not be safe. No matter 
how much insurance the bank . carries, 
this fearegains substance in the mind of 
the wary depositor and the bank should 
make every effort to discourage it. 
The American Bankers As- 
sociation, the secretaries of the 
different state associations and 
various group meetings have 
tackled the problem of stopping 
the burglars and in _ nearly 
every case they come face to 
face with the necessity of pro- 
viding some kind of an alarm 
that will arouse the community 
to the visit of the “yeggs.” 
When the banks are thus pro- 
tected, the “yeggs” realize their 
chances of escape are exceed- 
ingly slim and they are less 
likely to menace human life and 
steal money and _ securities. 


; nected by a push button or foot pedestal located in ee eee oe fs 

ing lure to the hold-up man. various parts of the banking room, and they have organ- Believing in preparedness, a 
The talent of the wise crook ized among the merchants sufficient force to take care Chicago suburban bank has 
who knew enough about of any gang of hold-up men that may attack banks; and equipped itself with a new and 
chemistry to heat dynamite in being in close proximity, will be able to capture them or novel method of protection, by 
a double boiler and then kill them when they are leaving the bank.” building a concrete, reinforced 
squeeze out the “soup” or by steel fort within the bank. 
nitro-glycerine, is no longer 


essential in staging a hold-up. 

The crooks have found that it is far 
easier and simpler to rob the banks in 
broad daylight these days because the 
automobile enables them to make a quick 
“get-away.” Jumping a freight train or 
appropriating a hand car to get out of 
town after cracking a safe or rifling the 
cash drawer has given way to the speedier 
transportation of the motor car. And 
bank burglars, with characteristic bold- 
ness and abandon, steal automobiles just 
as they “stick-up” the banks. 

Nor is this the only sinister factor to 
be considered. Bank burglaries have al- 
ways increased following the release of 
armed men engaged in warfare. 

“While our soldiers made the best army 
the world ever produced,” says a banker 
who has been giving much attention to 
methods that will help to stop the bur- 
glars, “the fact remains that the army 
was composed of all kinds of men, ‘bad 
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_that their rates are adequate to yield a 


profit. As long as the banker, by in- 
decision and indifference, permits bur- 
glaries to continue without any genuine 
show of resistance, then just so long will 
insurance rates continue to soar. 

The so-called country banks cannot 
afford to hire an armed guard to protect 
the vaults and the cash drawer nor can 
they urge their employees to put up a 
fight when an armed burglar walks in. 
Yet if the epidemic of burglary is 
allowed to go on unhampered, the banks 
in many sections will find it cheaper to 
place an armed guard at the front door 
rather than to pay the insurance pre- 
miums. 

Reference has already been made to 
the enormous volume of Liberty Bonds 
of the coupon variety that the banks are 
carrying for customers. Indeed, the banks 
in nearly every town have freely ad- 
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One of the officers, a returned 
soldier, recently evolved the 
idea of adopting war tactics to banking 
and his suggestion of erecting a “fort” 
within the bank has been carried out. 

This new device is a steel lined room, 
accessible to the officers, with loop-holes 
opening on the teller’s cage. By a private 
entrance employees can enter this bullet- 
proof enclosure and fire on any bandits 
who may have the temerity to hold up 
the institution. 

The “fort” is amply armed with rifles 
and pistols and the bank has issued an in- 
vitation, to any and all feloniously i- 
clined hold-up men, to call—a warm re 
ception and hearty welcome is assured. 


Bank of England Gold 
Gold holdings of the Bank of England 


were highest May 8 for the entire war 
period. They amounted to 85,937,395 
pounds sterling. The lowest was 27,622, 
069 pounds, Aug. 7, 1914. 
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N bank taxation the complaints of 

bankers have not been so much with 

reference to the law of the state 

as to the methods of assessment or 
the discretion or indiscretion of local 
assessors. A Kansas banker recently 
said: “In preparing the assessment blanks 
I have spent two or three days to arrive 
at an average on our bank stock. After 
making out the reports, we figured the 
stock at 160 a share. When it came to 
the assessor, instead of giving it at $160, 
which was the actual value, and it was 
amatter of three days work, he arbitrarily 
put down the figures $200 a share.” 


Kansas, of course, is a market value 
state, and in the absence of a stock ex- 
change quotation of a recent sale the tax 
assessment must entirely depend upon 
varying opinions of local assessors as to 
what a person should pay them if given 
the opportunity to buy, and there are 
many locai assessors who are not experts. 
It is fortunate, however, that such an un- 
satisfactory situation is materially im- 
proving. : 

Bankers generally are in accord with 
the statement made in the sixth annual 
report of the Board of Tax Commissioners 
of Rhode Island, to the effect that “bank 
shares be required to bear the same, or 
approximately proportionate, share of the 
public burden as other property of a like 
nature. Tax laws of a discriminatory 
character deserve no place on the statutes 
of the state. All tax legislation should 
be framed and administered to promote 
the ends of justice, equity and equality. 
The inadequacy of the remedy from this 
source, the apparent escape, from taxa- 
tion of intangibles -of great value and the 
resulting failure of bank shares to bear 
their proportionate share of the public 
charges, disclosed by the above analysis, 
render obvious the necessity of the repeal 
of that part of the Rhode Island tax law 
of 1912 relating to the taxation of bank 
shares in the deductions of state and 
federal bonds.” 


However, where the unfairness of 
banks to bear their proportionate share 
of taxation of intangibles has occurred 
once it has occurred many more times in 
“other property of like nature,” bearing 
a far less proportionate share. Selfish 
interest naturally induces both state and 
taxpayer to take advantage of defects 
in tax laws, but the inequities to the bank 
have existed for so long a time that a 
scientific and equitable method of taxa- 
tion would be welcome. 

Let us consider tw6 specific bank taxa- 
tion problems. First, the improvement in 
methods of assessment of bank shares 
and eventually a more adequate and equit- 
able plan of bank taxation; second, the in- 
justice practiced in and the archaic 

























































































































































































































WHY CHANGE IS NEEDED 
IN BANK TAXATION 


Savings deposits are subjected to unfair methods in certaint states 
—Equitable plan must be worked out in assessing bank shares 


By MILTON W. HARRISON 


Secretary Savings Bank Section, American Bankers’ Assn. 


methods of the taxation of savings de- 
posits by certain states. 


Under the general property tax the 
bank tax has been the “Job’s Comforter” 
of every community, the first item on the 
list for the raising of revenue. As a con- 
sequence assessment arbitrarily were 
made from Io per cent to 115 per cent of 
real value. The local assessor was a tax 
autocrat and he assessed bank shares re- 
gardless of the assessment of other kinds 
of wealth. It was his responsibility to 
raise the revenue and the easiest way ap- 
pealed to him the best way. However, 
the whole trend of the discussion of bank 
taxation throughout the country is in ac- 
cord with the sound economic principle 
that a business or a financial interest as a 
whole should be taxed by an authority 
that can deal with it as a whole. Local 
assessors cannot deal with the problems 
ot bank taxation properly, because they 
are state problems. The state government 
can. 


It is unnecessary to refer to the many 
cases of assessment of bank shares un- 
fair not only to the bank but to the state 
as well. The recent complaint of the 
Florida tax board of the large loss to 
the state of revenue as the result of unfair 
under-assessment in the city of Miami is 
no different from the complaints of bank- 
ers, such as the Kansas delegate quoted 
above. “It is agreed that “when a par- 
ticular class of property is taxed, all in 
that class shall be reached and treated 
uniformly.” Every reasonable taxpayer 
because of the great war knows, per- 
haps, more than ever before the necessity 
for his bearing a just part of the public 
burden. But he will insist that he bear 
only his proportionate share, and natur- 
ally complaints will follow until the 
method of taxation is adjusted properly. 


The examination of recent reports of 
State Tax Commissions discloses a rapid 
departure from loose methods of local 
assessment. Tax authorities in the dif- 
ferent states are observing methods of 
bank taxation in such states as Connec- 
ticut, New York and California, and thus 
they are improving their own methods. 
They are noticing such discrepancies in 
taxation of banks as exist, for example, 
between Ohio and its adjoining state, 
Pennsylvania, that under the laws of Ohio 
bank shares are taxed at the uniform rate 
of 15% mills on the full book value of the 
shares, the tax of one Ohio bank of $3,- 
000,000 capital and $1,500,000 surplus being 
about $70,000 per annum. However, if the 
same bank were located in Pennsylvania, 
it would have the option of paying 10 
mills on the capital or $30,000 per annum, 
or 4 mills on the capital and surplus, or 
$18,000 per annum. These differences are 
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bound to continue just as long as there 
is a general property tax. 


I doubt whether there is at present a 
state in the Union where the bankers are 
entirely satisfied with the methods of 
taxation unless it is New York. In New 
York the flat rate of 1 per cent is levied 
on shares valued by adding together cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided profits, with 
no deduction for real estate owned by 
the bank, yet in California dissatisfaction 
is evident on a rate of 1.16 per cent with 
allowance for the deduction of real estate 
owned by the bank; the dissatisfaction 
principally being that the real estate de- 
ducted is assessed at 46 per cent of its 
full value and the real estate as such 
for the purposes of taxation is taxed 
locally on full value, thereby adding .18 
per cent to the 1.16 per cent or 1.34 per 
cent for state tax on share. Thus the 
complaint that the banks of California 
are being assessed disproportionately may 
be justified. At any rate, in comparison 
the New York method is more equitable, 
even though the New York revenue needs 
are possibly greater than those of~any 
other state. Doubtless the desires of the 
California bankers to improve the method 


‘of assessment which manifestly is un- 


fair will meet the approval of the State 
Tax Commission and.as a consequence 
a correction will be made in the statute. 


It is interesting to note the various 
phases of development undertaken in 
bank taxation. During the past year 
Virginia has amended its law. The stock 
of all banks was segregated to the local- 
ities for taxation at a rate not to exceed 
$1.25 on the $100, the assessment being 
made at the book value of the stock, less’, 
the assessed value of the real estate other- 
wise taxed; in addition there is a school 
tax of 10 cents per $100, and a good 
roads tax of .08 cents per $100, both to 
the state, or $1.43 per $100, total tax on 
bank shares. .While this does not seem 
entirely satisfactory to the bankers of 
Virginia the taxation committee of the 
Virginia Bankers Association is of. the 
opinion that the new tax is a long step 
in the right direction. It was the cul- 
mination of several years’ efforts of the 
committee and as will be observed tends 
to follow the California method, except 
that the bank tax is to the state and not 
to the locality as in Virginia. 


In the last analysis the application of 
the correct assessment of banks for taxa- 
tion is a matter for each state to deter- 
mine. It is a development which must fit 
the peculiarities of the state, but never- 
theless be under a uniform rule that ap- 
plies throughout the state; and which is 
automatic as far as possib’_, leaving noth- 
ing to the discretion of local assessors. 
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The situation that has developed with- 
in the past year in the case of the Iowa 
Loan & Trust Company ws. Fairweather 
illustrates the necessity for the applica- 
tion of correct principles in the taxation 
of*banks and in the amendment of state 
laws producing such a result. In making 
its report to the local assessor the bank 
had deducted from the value of its shares 
the value of liberty bonds in which part 
of its capital was invested. The assessor 
refused to allow the deduction. The court 
admitted that it was “speaking only of 
the situation under the peculiar laws of 
Iowa” respecting state banks, which prior 
to 1911 “provided that the tax be assessed 
to the bank and not to the individual 
shareholders.” Thereafter the act was 
changed to read similar to the act relating 
to state taxation of national banks and 
provided that the shares of stocks be 
assessed to the individual stockholder. The 
crux of the decision rested on “the unity 
ot the property of the corporation and the 
property of the shareholders as a basis of 
taxation cannot be evaded, it is the same 
thing.” The defendant continued that 
the tax was to the individual shareholder 
and not to the property of the bank in 
accordance with the amended law of IgI11, 
but the court apparently disregarded the 
change of law and based its decision ac- 
cordingly. If it were not for the fine 
point involved the decision would doubt- 
less cause some apprenhension in other 
states which have not changed their laws 
respecting bank taxation within fifty 
years. 

Thus the principle laid down by this 
Association at its fifth national confer- 
ence would apply “that the correct rule 
of valuation offers no opportunity for 
changes of investments to affect the re- 
sults.” 


New Jersey furnishes the example of 
how pernicious the general property tax 
can be. For the advancement of foreign 
trade and the stability of international 
finance the development of an open dis- 
count market in bank acceptances is es- 
sential. By enactment of the last session 
of the legislature of New Jersey savings 
banks were permitted to invest 5 per cent 
of their deposits in bank acceptances. A 
tax at local rates (in Newark last year 
of 2.90 per cent) on bank acceptances 
would operate. How can New Jersey 
help in the new movement to have the 
*United States take world financial and 
trade leadership? 


By a rank tax law the banks of that 
state are precluded from helping. 


The banks and the states of the nation 
are at present unfortunately restricted to 
a property tax on bank shares. They 
can go no further than classification. Sec- 
tion 5219 of the U. S. Revised Statutes is 
a product of 1868, it should be brought 
up to date. It should not permit banks 
to stand out alone among taxpayers in 
those states which have adopted an in- 
come tax. Banks at present apparently 
can take no part in the model tax system 
proposed by a committee of this associa- 
tion. Section 20 of the proposed plan 
states “In the taxation of national banks 
a special complication arises on account 
of the limitations imposed by the federal 
statute which now controls the taxation 
of shares of the capital stock of these 
institutions. 
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“The result, as we all know, is that at 
present the states are confined to the tax- 
ation of all banks, state and national, by 
a simple method. It is also a fact that 
when bank shares are taxed upon their 
full value at the prevailing local rate of 
taxation, they are taxed more _ heavily 
than most other classes of property under 
the property tax. The solution of the 
difficulty is not easy to find, and the com- 
mittee has not attempted to provide one. 
For the purpose of this report, we prefer 
to call attention to the situation, and to 
recommend that the National Tax Asso- 
ciation appoint a special committee to 
work out a plan of taxing institutions in 
a manner consistent with the general 
scheme of taxation here outlined.” 


If bank taxation is to be made con- 
sistent with the model system, there must 
be a change in 5219 of the U. S. Revised 
Statutes. The Committee on Federal 
Legislation, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has in charge the promoting of an 
amendment to Section 5219 which would 
authorize the states to levy a tax upon 
the income of the shares of national banks 
instead of upon the property in the shares, 
in order to place the banks upon an equiv- 
alent basis in income tax states. It would 
greatly simplify the taxation of shares if 
Section 5219 also were amended, so as to 
provide a limit beyond which the State 
cannot go. That limit should be the rate 
charged by the state on all moneyed 
capital, whether competing or not. 


Eventually the model tax system sug- 
gested or some modification of it will be 
adopted by practically every state. It is 
the logical disposition to make of the 
complexities surrounding the present 
cumbersome and conflicting methods of 
taxation. The state is faced with the 
uncertainty of collecting an adequate tax 
from banks if they assume that the tax 
is on the property of the bank; witness 
Rhode Island and Iowa —even though the 
law states, that the tax is to the stock- 
holders, and theoretically to be collected 
from him by the bank. This method of 
taxing bank shares is a rule of antiquity 
of a time when the classified property tax 
and the income tax in this country were 
not understood. 

Observe the recent reports of State Tax 
Commissions. They refer favorably to 
the classified property tax and the income 
tax and consign the general property tax 
to oblivion. Under the model tax system 
income from bank shares may be properly 
included in the state income tax schedule 
thereby relieving the bank from the burden 
of camouflage; make it really a tax to 
the individual stockholder and stop annoy- 
ing the courts. The theory upon which 
bank taxation developed was the assur- 
ance by the state of the collection of the 
tax by imposing it upon the source which, 
because of the element of collectibility 
and because of the character of the busi- 
ness, must disclose accurately the real 
value of the stock. The thought of the 
model tax system proposed would be 
followed essentially by applying the prop- 
erty tax through local taxation on the 
real estate owned by the banks as at pre- 
sent, and possibly a business tax as pro- 
posed in the model system. The aggre- 
gate tax may be so adjusted as not to be 
greater then the most equitable tax now 
in operation. The federal enabling 
amendment would protect the national 
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banks as well as the state and at 
same time it would protect state chartereq 
banking institutions. 

Thus, an effort has been made to de- 
scribe the problem of the improvement 
in methods of assessment of bank shares 
and eventually a more adequate and 
equitable plan of bank taxation. The 
second problem in conclusion will be 
briefly discussed: the problems of the 
injustice practiced in the taxation of say. 
ings deposits and the archaic methods 
followed in certain states. 

Little has been written and even less 
discussed about the gross inequalities jn 
the tax on savings deposits. This tax js 
paid by the mutual savings banks in nine 
states, namely, Maine, New Hampshire 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and 
Maryland. An abstract digest of these 
laws is contained in an appendix recently 
issued. 

Pennsylvania has a tax on mutual say- 
ings banks of 3 per cent of net earnings, 

The mutual savings bank is a non- 
capital stock institution. It operates for 
the benefit of depositors, and its trustees 
or directors serve without pay. The in- 
stitution has been developed on the basis 
of great conservatism and its investments 
are of the highest grade, so that the yield 
thereon is sufficient to pay the depositor’s 
a reasonable dividend, to take care of an 
economical overhead expense, to credit 
a certain amount to surplus or guaran- 
tee fund to promote soundness, and of 
necessity in certain states, to pay a grossly 
unfair tax. 


To certain of the, legislatures of the 
above mentioned states, the mutual say- 
ings bank as such has been simply a tax 
paying institution. To some legislators 
its only real value has been the raising 
of revenue. In assessing such deposits 
no thought was given of the rate or assess- 
ment on other moneyed capital, or other 
property either real or personal; the sav- 
ings deposit was in a class by itself. The 
tax exempt postal savings which is at 
present in active competition with sav- 
ings deposits of state institutions was 
disregarded. In fact, by levying such an 
unfair and heavy tax on the mutual sav- 
ings bank, these states have done every- 
thing possible to develop the federal in- 
stitution at the expense of their own 
children. 

The postal savings bank of Massachu- 
setts is permitted to take more savings 
than the mutual savings bank of that 
state. The limit of postal savings for 
each depositor is $2500 whereas the sav- 
ings bank of Massachusetts is limited to 
$2000. The princpal argument of the 
states for the tax are—that the mutual 
savings institution is not a poor man’s 
bank but an institution where the rich 
man deposits his wealth to evade taxa- 
tion; about one per cent true; where there 
were great amounts of uncalled-for de- 
cedents’ funds; about one-half of one 
per cent true; and that if the state did 
not take a large slice of the annual earn- 
ings the bank would dispose of a pre 
sumed excess by constructing new build- 
ings; about 1/1ooths of 1 per cent true. 
Complaints have not been wide-spread on 
the part of the savings institutions. They 
have been good and patient servants of 
the state and of the people. There is not 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Essentials 


There are two essentials of an ideal 
investment—sound security and demon- 
strated earning power. 


eee 


At present, there are many offerings 
which realize both conditions, but never 
has there been greater necessity for the 
unbiased and reliable advice of an 
experienced investment house. 


Consult us on your investment prob- 
lems. 


Knauth ‘Nachood & Kuhne 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Equitable Building 
New York City 
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SN’T it surprising how often little 

things play a big part in the lives of 

successful men? The turning point 

is sometimes very small—so small 
in fact that most of us fail to recognize 
it in our own lives. 

One thing is sure; success seldom 
“happens”’—it comes to the man who 
stands above the crowd in some particular 
way. Successful men do the things that 
ordinary men do; and they go farther— 
do some things better. 

The reason so many men don’t get 
anywhere is because they are not going 
anywhere. They have no special plan or 
purpose. When you see a man who 
knows what he wants to accomplish, you 
see one who is pretty sure to win. 

John H. Puelicher, vice-president of 
the Marshall & Ilsley bank of Milwaukee, 
one of the largest institutions in Wis- 
consin, told me his story recently. It is 
so good and so easily applied to our own 
lives that I want to pass it on to you. 

He was the oldest son of a large family 
and his parents were poor. At the age 
of twelve he left home to make his own 
way in the world, and thus lighten the 
load on his parents. 

Just before leaving the old home, his 
father called him aside for a little talk. 

“John,” he said, “you are going out 
to win your own way now, and I am sure 
you can make good. But I want to sug- 
gest one thing that will help you if you 
are willing to do it. 


* ok 
Why Change is Needed 
in Bank Taxation 
(Continued from page 20) 


a banking institution in America which 
employs the public confidence so much as 
does the mutual savings bank. Neverthe- 
less, it is not the institution that suffers 
from the unfair levy, but it is the people 
of the state who are affected. 

In New England, every state of which 
except Massachusetts, perhaps, taxes sav- 
ings deposits unfairly, there are 60 per- 
cent of the people who are savings bank 
depositors. The managers of the institu- 
tions are conservatively directing their 
affairs, but they are: constantly harrassed 
by the increasing imposition of the state 
tax on savings. There is not a tax in 
America which is so unjust as this one. 
There is nothing scientific about it. It is 
archaic. 

Included in the appendix mentioned there 
is an abstract digest of the statistical data 
concerning this tax on savings deposits 
of the various states. The gross injustice 
will be observed by comparing the figures 
contained therein. New York state seems 
to be the only state of the group which 
fairly applies the savings bank tax. It 
is a franchise tax of 1 per cent on sur- 
plus. 

The other states, with the possible ex- 
ception of Massachusetts, impose a tax 
which virtually pays the operating ex- 
penses of the respective state govern- 
ments. 

The tendency in Maine during the past 
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BANKERS WHOSUCCEED—AND WHY 


By WALTER C. SWENGEL 








J. H. PUELICHER 


Vice-President of the Marshall & lisley Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“When you get to town, buy a little 
note book and a pencil. Every time you 
spend anything put it down. Don’t show 
this book to your friends. Don’t show 
it to me unless you want to do so. It is 
for your benefit only. 

“At the end of every month, get a blue 
pencil and mark out every item of ex- 
pense that you would not make if you 


* * 


year has been to lower the tax rate. Prior 
to the last legislative session the tax 
rate was five-eights of I per cent, with 
certain deductions which made the tax 
equivalent to a gross earnigs tax of 8.32 
per cent and a suprlus tax of 5.3 per cent. 
The rate was changed by the last legisla- 
ture to % of I per cent. 

New Hampshire levies a tax of % 
of I per cent minus real estate and mort- 
gage loans at not over 5 per cent, and 
certain state or local bonds. This tax is 
equivalent to a gross earnings tax of 9.17 
per cent and to a tax on surplus at 7.8 
per cent. 

In Vermont the gross earnings propor- 
tionately are less than those of the banks 
of New Hampshire. The tax is equival- 
ent to a tax on gross earnings of 12.5 per 
cent and to a tax on surplus of 7.2 per 
cent. 


The Massachusetts tax is equivalent to 
a gross earnings tax of 3.79 per cent and 
to a surplus tax of 2.5 per cent. 

The tax in Rhode Island is equivalent 
to a gross earnings tax of 8.5 per cent 
and to a tax on surplus of 6.3 per cent. 

The tax in Connecticut is equivalent to 
a gross earnings tax of 4.60 per cent and 
to a tax on surplus of 3.2 per cent. 

The tax in New York is equivalent to 
a gross earnings tax of 2.42 per cent and 
I per cent tax on surplus. As a basis of 
comparison the federal government taxes 
savings banks in the District of Columbia 
4 per cent of gross earnings, and from 
recent experience the federal government 
ordinarily does not levy a modest tax. 

The tax in New Jersey is equivalent to 






had it to do over again. Be a little Severe 
with yourself, John, for it will soon give 
you good judgment as a spender. ies 
much harder to know how to spend than 
how to earn money. 


“Learn to see things today as you will 
find them next month. If you can learn 
to do this, you will have foresight and 


that will make a successful man of you 
John.” ‘ 


For 24 years John H. Puelicher followed 
his father’s advice carefully. Beginning as 
a messenger boy in the bank, and working 
his way up in this rapidly growing jn. 
stitution, he continued to use the blue 
pencil and his little note book. His 
father’s advice was correct. 

When Mr. Puelicher was 36 years of 
age, he was elected as an officer of the 
bank where he started as a messenger 
boy. His foresight and careful work 
had long since won the confidence of his 
superiors. Today he is vice-president and 
general manager. He is well known 
in banking circles all over America and 
is highly respected by all who know him 

Sterling character, good judgment and 
the ability to see things today as they 
will appear next month or next year are 
qualities in great demand. There is no 
patent on the blue pencil method. | 
will serve you as well as it served Mr 
Puelicher if you are as faithful as he, 
He was willing to pay the price of suc 
cess. Are you? 


* * 


a gross earnings tax of 1.8 per cent and 
to a surplus tax of 1.3 per cent. There 
is a law in New Jersey which levies a 
rate of one-half of one per cent on the 
amount of deposits minus funds on hand 
and amount in public bonds exempt from 
taxation, and cost of real estate pur- 
chased under foreclosure. This tax, how- 
ever, is applied only in the city of 
Newark, which accounts for the low per- 
centage of gross earnings based on the 
gross earnings of the banks of the entire 
state. 

The banks of Maryland pay a tax which 
is equivalent to a gross earnings tax of 
5.7 per cent and a tax on surplus of 32 
per cent. 

The equivalent tax rates of 5.30, 7.80. 
7.20, 2.50, 6.30 and 3.20 respectively, for 
the purpose of comparison may be ap- 
plied as a tax on full value bank shares. 
The unfairness then appears flagrant. 


In Rhode Island in 1917 the savings 
banks, state banks, and trust. companies 
paid a tax on savings deposits which 
amounted to 14.96 per cent of the total 
revenue collected by the state. 

These figures are amazingly evident 
of the most unscientific and inequitable 
tax ever levied on society for the past 
century. It is an easy tax to collect and 
is tfierefore completely taken advantage 
of by the States. 

The franchise tax of one per cent on 
surplus in New York state is the right- 
ful tax to apply, and in justice to the 
people as well as to the mutual savings 
institutions other states should follow 


~New York’s example of just taxation. 
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To Bankers—away from home 


wy you visit any city 
in which we have a 
correspondent office (there 
are 50 at present) we invite 
you to make yourself known 
to the manager in charge. 

You will be cordially wel- 
comed whether you wish to 
make purchases or merely 
wish to talk over the present- 
day investment problems of 
the modern bank. 


While our representatives 
are especially. well posted on 


local conditions, they are also 


‘in touch with all sections of 


the country through our 
national organization linked 
by over 10,000 miles of pri- 
vate wires. The broad out- 
lcok of these experienced 
bond men may be of value 


to you. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building 
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SHOULD NATIONAL BANKS 









HANDLE TRUST BUSINESS? 


Can the officers of a commercial bank afford to allow their energies to 


S it not the wisest policy to leave to 
the bank the active commercial de- 
posits and discount business, and 
leave to the trust company the work 
of administering trusts and the employ- 
ment of the funds left with them in trust? 
This question is pertinent in view of 
the extension of trust powers to national 
banks. The Federal Reserve Act passed 
by Congress in 1913 gave the Federal 
Reserve Board the following significant 
authority among other things: 


“To grant by special permit to na- 
tional banks applying therefor, when 
not in contravention of state or local 
law, the right to act as trustee, ex- 
ecutor, administrator or registrar of 
stocks and bonds, under such rules 
and regulations as the said Board 
may prescribe.” 


Two serious objections were made to 
this section of the Federal Reserve Act. 
It was first urged that Congress, although 
it had power to establish national banks, 
had no power to confer upon any cor- 
poration, whether a national bank or other 
corporation, the power to act as trustee, 
executor, administrator or registrar of 
stocks and bonds, upon the theory that 
none of those powers constituted a neces- 


sary or reasonable means for carrying 
into effect any powers of a _ sovereign 
nature granted by the constitution to 


Congress. It was also contended that, 
although Congress might have authority 
to confer upon the Federal Reserve Board 
power to grant permission to national 
banks to act in such fiduciary capacities, 
the act itself did not confer that power 
upon the Federal Reserve Board, except- 
ing in those states whose laws conferred 
like power upon state banks. This ques- 
tion has created considerable litigation, 
notably in a Michigan case which went 
finally to the United States Supreme 
Court. There is no need of reviewing it 
here as this case is already well known 
to bankers. : 

In order to consider clearly the ques- 
tion as to the desirability of the exercise 
of trust functions by banks, we should 
notice the radical difference between the 
fundamental principles of banking and 
the fundamental principles of trusteeship. 
A bank is an institution created for the 
purpose of keeping other people’s money 
both safe and readily available. And, 
for the second purpose, (which must be 
subsidiary to the first) of putting such 
money out at interest with a view to 
profit. The relation between a bank and 
its depositor is that of debtor and creditor. 
In the specific money deposited the de- 
positor has no interest. All of the moneys 
deposited belong to the bank, but the bank 
is liable as debtor to the several depositors 
to the full amount of such deposits. 
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be diverted from constant attention to strictly commercial problems? 


By Ss. N. HAWKS 


Assistant Attorney General of Kansas 


3anks existed almost before money was 
known, and were places where valuables 
of any kind were left for safe keeping, 
subject to the withdrawal at any time by 
the owner; and, in course of time, moneys 
were received for safe keeping but with 
the understanding that such moneys, left 
with the bank by many persons, should 
be commingled in one fund, and thereby 
the identity of the money of any individual 
was lost; and the principle well known 
in the law applies, that he, who receives 
money or property of another and com- 
mingles the same with property of his 
own or others, becomes liable absolutely 
for the return of its equivalent and is no 
longer a mere custodian, responsible 
simply to the exercise of care and liable 
only for acts of negligence. Consequently, 
in order that any such institution may 
long exist and profit from its business, 
it must so conduct its business as to hold 
at all times the unquestioned support and 
confidence of those whose funds are en- 
trusted to it. 


Under the laws of Kansas, as in many 
other states, the business of banking has 
practically maintained its original purity: 
to receive deposits and allow interest 
thereon; to buy and sell exchange, gold, 
silver, bullion, and uncurrent money ; also 
bonds of the United States and of the 
state of Kansas and bonds and warrants 
of cities, counties and school districts; 
to loan money; to discount notes and to 
own a building suited to its business. 

These are the powers of the banks 
of Kansas today, and banks are specific- 
ally forbidden to engage in trade or com- 
merce by buying and selling merchandise 
and are forbidden from investing in the 
stock of other banks or corporations, ex- 
cept that they are permitted to become 
stockholders in and members of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Banks are per- 
mitted to receive deposits to an unlimited 
amount, and are permitted to invest, in 
loans, so large a portion of their com- 
bined capital, surplus and deposits, that 
it is exceedingly important to the bank 
that the depositors themselves shall be 
assured that their checks will be promptly 
honored. 

From this point of view, does it seem 
wise for all banks to undertake the grave 
responsibilities of acting as trustees of 
all sorts, as executors, administrators, 
guardians of estates, assignees in bank- 
ruptcy, insolvency and otherwise, as re- 
ceivers, as guardians of the estates of 
insane persons, or to act in those other 
fiduciary capacities in which trust com- 
panies are permitted to act? 

Can the officers of a commercial bank 
afford to allow their minds and energies 
to be diverted from constant attention to 
the many delicate problems of conducting 
a strictly commercial banking business, 
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and undertake the work of becoming 
thoroughly equipped as experts in the in. 
tricate specialties relating to the almos 
innumerable classes of trusts. A lack 0; 
expert knowledge in the handling of these 
important matters leads to mistakes. 
losses, dissatisfaction, criticism, distrust 
withdrawal of deposits, the passing of the 
safety line and disaster. 

It is true that, in some states and in 
some instances 1n many states, the busj- 
ness of a trust company has become so 
like that of a bank, and the business oj 
a bank has become so like that of a trus 
company, that it is difficult to distinguish 
the one from the other, and this fact has 
led many persons to believe and maintain 
that there is not and ought not to be any 
difference between the two. 

The purposes for which trust companies 
are formed in Kansas, which are typical 
of conditions prevailing in many other 
states, are practically as follows: 

To receive money in trust and personal 
property for safe keeping, to conduct a 
general safety deposit business, to accept 
and execute trusts; to act as assignee, 
transfer agent, registrar, receiver, trustee 
or depository; to accept and execute all 
trusts under decrees of courts and to 
receive deposits from executors, ad- 
ministrators, guardians, trustees, receivers, 
and officers of courts, which deposits are 
subject to check; to accept and hold an 
real or personal property in trust and ex- 
ecute all lawful trusts in regard to the 
same; to act as agent of, or attorney-in- 
fact in the management and control of 
real and personal property and _invest- 
ment of money; to act as fiscal agents of 
states and municipalities; to act as ex- 
ecutors and trustees and administrators 
of estates and as guardians of infants 
insane persons, idiots and habitual drunk- 
ards; to act as principal or surety and 
guarantee against loss any principal or 
surety upon bonds; to certify and guar- 
antee titles to real estate; to loan money; 
to buy and sell all kinds of bonds and 
paper, including securities and stocks; and 
to receive deposits of money from banks. 
savings banks, trust companies, and public 
officers, subject to check, and from any 
person upon certificates of deposit, and 
allow interest on such deposits; also to 
buy and sell exchange, coin and bullion. 

With the single exception that. trust 
companies are not given specific power in 
Kansas to accept ordinary commercial 
and individual deposits subject to check. 
they” have practically all of the powers 
of banks beside many others; and yet 
trust companies do not secure from the 
people of Kansas the same amount of 
business from the active business man or 
firm whose funds are continually em- 
ployed and must be quickly turned, and 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Announcement of the 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF KANSAS CITY 


(MAXWELL INVESTMENT COMPANY ) 


Associated 


The Guaranty Trust Company of Kansas City, organized for the purpose 
of conducting a general bond, mortgage and trust business, is now occupying 
its offices, the second floor of the Security building, southwest corner of 
Main and Eleventh Streets, Kansas City, Missouri. 


CAPITAL $500,000.00, FULLY PAID 


MORTGAGES 


The assets and business of The 
Maxwell Investment Company 
of Kansas City, established in 
1871, have been purchased by 


the Guaranty Trust Company- 


ard incorporated as the Mort- 
yace Department of the new or- 
ganization. 


This department will continue, 
as in the past, to loan money, se- 
cured by first morteage, on im- 
proved, productive farms in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Mississippi and 
western Tennessee. These loans, 
made with our own money, are 
offered, as investments, to our 
cuctomers. in all parts of 
America. 


BONDS 

The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, through this department, 
buys for its own account and 
offers as a dealer, with full rec- 
ommendations, the best of the 
current state, municipal, corpor- 
ation and public utility bonds. 

Careful investigations are 
made of all securities by an or- 
ganization of experts. The 
service includes collection of 
coupons, safe-keeping of securi- 
ties, dependable financial coun- 
sel, the resale of bonds at mar- 
ket prices and complete statis- 
tical records on investments. 


TRUSTS 

The Guaranty Trust Company 
acts as executor and trustee un- 
der will, trustee under deed of 
trust, custodian of securities, es- 
crow depositary, guardian for 
individuals, trustee under mort- 
gages and trust indentures for 
corporations, registrar and trans- 
fer agent. 


The long experience of the 
Guaranty Trust Company's or- 
ganization in investment affairs 
gives it unusual qualifications 
for furnishing careful and reli- 
able service in all trust capaci- 
ties. 

Vaults are maintained which 
customers are invited to use at 
nominal charge. 


INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 
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F. 0. Watts, Executive Manager and President; N. A. McMillan and Walker Hill, 
Executive Managers, of the New First National Bank of St. Louis, Mo. 


Merged St. Louis 
Bank Opens 


The new First National Bank of St. 
Louis opened on Monday morning July 7, 
in its enlarged temporary quarters at 
Broadway and Locust streets. The cap- 
ital and surplus is $15,000,000 and the 
combined resources are $156,495,173. 

The opening week from July 7 to 12, 
inclusive, was known as “Charter Mem- 
ber Week.” Each patron of the First 
National Bank who registered during 
charter member week was given a certifi- 
cate showing charter membership in the 
new. This register of names will be 
preserved by the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety. 

Monday, July 7 was observed as execu- 
tives’ day, the executives of St. Louis 
business houses having been invited to 
visit the bank and become acquainted 
with its officers. 


* * 


* 


Tuesday was commercial account day; 
Wednesday, checking account day; Thurs- 
day, savings depositors’ day; Friday, 
stockholders’ day; and Saturday, em- 
ployees’ day. 

A large force of carpenters worked 
day and night for a month remodelling 
the Mechanics-American Building and 
adjoining buildings of the temporary 
home at Broadway and Locust streets 
which gives the institution 41,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


With the re-arrangement of the bank- 
ing room of the Mechanics-American Na- 
tional and the additional space, the three 
banks will be able to handle all classes 
of business to excellent advantage. The 
number of tellers’ windows of the com- 
mercial banking room have been in- 
creased from 16 to 50. The force of 
tellers will be larger than that of the 
three individual banks combined and in 
addition there will be two special pay- 
roll tellers with telephone service. 


* * 


WILL PRICES STAY 
ON HIGH LEVEL?P 


Canvass among business men demonstrates growing assur- 
ances that lower prices are not in immediate prospect 


_ a certain course of events, long 
expected, fails to develop, active 
inquiry is bound to occur regarding the 
possible development of another course 
of events. So that now, in place of the 
question, “Is not an early and general 
decline in prices inevitable?” the question 
is coming to be more and more frequently 
asked, “Is not the combination of cir- 
cumstances supporting prices so firmly es- 
tablished that prices will remain where 
they are, or go even higher?” 
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A careful canvass demonstrates a grow- 
ing assurance among business men in an 
affirmative answer to the second question. 
It is coming to be agreed more and more 
that whatever fluctuations occur, whether 
prices do or do not go somewhat lower 
in the near future, as a general rule they 
are established on an elevated plane, and 
will remain there for a long time to come. 

This assurance is based on a belief in 
the indefinite continuation of the world’s 
currency and credit inflation and the pre- 
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vailing shortage of food, goods and trans. 
portation facilities. Broadly speaking 
prices are determined, and will be de. 
termined henceforward, by 


(1) The volume of money in circyl. 
tion, 
(2) The expansion of bank credits, 


(3) The supply of raw and finished 
materials necessary for human life, 


(4) The facility of distribution, ang 
(5) The rate of the world’s consump. 
tion. 


All of these factors operated during 
the war to lift prices. All of them are 
operating in conjunction to-day to maip. 
tain prices. And all of them are ex. 
pected by a growing body of opinion to 
maintain prices for a long time to come, 
We know, of course, that no one can 
argue dogmatically on the various cross 
influences that make up the factors which 
determine present prices and will deter. 
mine them hereafter, for no one is ing 
position to say just how far these influ. 
ences are artificial, how far they are sup. 
ported by temporary conditons, and how 
far, after all, they are permanent. 

We know that powerful influences will 
be enlisted eventually in favor of a dei- 
initely downward turn in prices, bring. 
ing a return to some kind of a stable 
level. The experience of other post-war 
periods leads us to expect that. Eventu- 
ally 20,000,000 men throughout Europe, 
now more or less idle, will return to 
their pre-war occupations, all eager to re- 
establish themselves. Every producer of 
foodstuffs and other materials necessary 
to life will be eager to increase his out- 
put, and will be encouraged and possibly 
—like our farmers in the past two years— 
subsidized by his government to sucha 
degree that ultimately the point will “be 
reached where the world’s shortage of 
food and goods has been remedied, and 
the old-time balance between supply and 
demand restored. Then again, the devel- 
opment of entirely novel methods of pro- 
duction, distribution and substitution by 
science and invention, must be counted 
upon. The possibilities for increasing 
efficiency and reducing the cost of pro- 


duction and distribution are large— 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
Nie 2's 





Important Trust Ruling 


In a decision that affects every national 
bank of Missouri and establishes a pre- 
cedent for the entire nation, Attorney 
General Frank W. McAllister ruled that 
the National Bank of Commerce of St 
Louis should be permitted to deposi 
$200,000 with the state bank commissionef 
and be permitted to act as a trust comr 
pany. 


Virgil M. Harris, trust officer of the 
National Bank of Commerce, declared 
that it was the most important banking 
decision handed down in Missouri for 
years. 

“Under the ruling, national banks cat 
ngw deposit $200,000 with the bank com- 
missioner and he permitted to act as at- 
ministrators or executors,” declared Mr. 
Harris. “Previously only trust companies 
could act in such a capacity, but now 
each bank can function as a trust com 
pany by a deposit which will serve 4 
bond in cases where the bank acts in 4 
fiduciary capacity.” 
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Real Help, not “ Bunk,”’ 
the Farmer’s Need 


(Continued from page 6) 


that cattle feeding soon came to be 
recognized as an important branch of 
agricultural activity. 

The banks have found it necessary to 
arrange their resources so as to be pre- 
pared for a heavy demand for cattle 
loans in the fall of each year. The loans 
are carried until May or June of the 
following year, when the cattle are sold 
and the loans paid out of the proceeds. 
The banks are obliged to carry a large 
reserve or a large line of short time 
investments through the summer 
months, but the results of their fore- 
sight in encouraging this demand, have 
justified this inconvenience and the 
sacrifice of interest rates. Today the 
two banks of Blissfield, located in a 
purely agricultural community, and 
with keen competition from banks 
within ten miles in every direction, now 
have total resources of over $2, 200, 000 
—more than eleven times their totals 
when the cattle feeding industry had 
its inception. 


The benefits from feeding cattle or 


sheep do not begin to be measured by the 
increase in 


banking resources, as bank- 
ers are sure to find out. The increase 
in the fertility of the soil is of incalcu- 
lable value. It has come to be almost a 
part of the religion of every farmer 
around Blissfield, and of many farmers 
in other parts of the county, that the only 
way to sell anything produced on the 
farm is “on the hoof.” The natural 
consequence is that the farms of these 


cattle and sheep feeders are supplied with 
an abundance of natural fertilizer, and 
are so rich in nitrates and other elements 
of soil fertility that they never need com- 
mercial fertilizer of any kind, 
acid phosphate. 

Sometimes farmers are not able to %e- 
cure the necessary accommodations from 
the banks to purchase and carry livestock 
when they have ample feed and facilities 
to take care of the stock. The bankers 
in cases like this say their deposits are 
not sufficient to take care of the demand. 

For a banker who pretends to be serv- 
ing his community as a banker should, 
that is absolutely no excuse at all. When 
the banker has not enough money to loan 
to his customers, then he should go to 
his city correspondent bank and borrow 
it. And if he cannot get it there he 
should join the Federal Reserve system 
and get in line to serve his customers as 
they are entitled to be served. 

If the country bank’s deposits are less 
than the requirements of your community 
now, how can you expect that they will 
ever be any greater, unless you do some- 
thing to make the agricultural industry 
realize its full possibilities. 
thing is done 
stock on the 
will be less 


excepting 


Unless some- 
immediately to put livc- 
farms, the bank deposits 
ten years from now than 
they are today. The farmers are not 
farming. They are mining the soil. They 
are taking crops off every year and putting 
nothing back, or, if they are trying to 
keep up the fertility of the soil with 
commercial fertilizers, they are paying 
out thousands of dollars annually for 
something which would be _ furnished 
without cost, and as a_ by-product, if 
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OW, more than at any, time in our history, the bank faces an extraordinary 


responsibi lity. 


There should be no parley, compromise, or middle-in-the-road position 
with the elements of lawlessness and disorder, and the bank should exert 
every influence at its command to discourage any of the forces that are aimed 


at the roots of our national life. 


The bank should be a teacher and a leader to the economic world just 
as the church is to the industrial world. 

The money which the bank controls should be the medium for the pro- 
duction of labor and when it performs this function dissatisfaction is lessened 


in every way. 


t 16 my opinion that there can be as much lawlessness and disorder i in 
the handling of money as there can be in any misguided efforts of labor to 
secure what it considers to be its rights. 

When a body of men organizes a bank and then proceeds to collect the 
money in a community, these men are under a community obligation. 
assume a responsibility, made new and doubly solemn by the march of 


recent events. 


philanthropy. 


the farms were stocked with all the live- 
stock they could carry. 

Perhaps you are afraid of the security, 
but if you are dealing with farmers of 
established reputation, you need have no 
fear of loss on loans secured by livestock. 
The banks of Lenawee County, Michigan, 
for instance, loan hundreds of thousands 
ot dollars annually for the purchase of 
livestock. and losses are practically un- 
known. There is no mystery in this class 
of transaction. The bank takes a note, 
according to the terms of which the title 
to the stock is vested in the bank until 
the note is paid. The notes thus become 
self-liquidating and are eligible for re- 
discount with the Federal Reserve bank, 
if maturing in six months or less. 


The banker, therefore, in helping the 
farmer can actually help himself. The 
farmer deserves all the support the banker 
can reasonably give him at this critical 
time. The food problem is one which 
concerns every individual and we must 
rely on the farmer for its solution. 

The high cost of living has focused 
the attention of people of every class 
upon the problem of increased food pro- 
duction. The farmer has been the re- 
cipient of reams of advice on how to run 
his farm so that the markets of the world 
would be filled with a bountiful supply 
of farm products. All of this advice has 
been well meant, some of it has been 
sound, a great deal of it has been wholly 
impractical, and most of it has been pro- 
mulgated without any real knowledge of 
the business of agriculture or of the real 
needs of the farmer. 


The fact of the matter is that most of 
the plans for better farming have not 
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THE BANKER’S DUTY 


By OTTO SCHUPP 
Vice-President, Bank of Saginaw, Saginaw, Mich. 


Labor should be charged no more for the use of money in its small way 
than capital i in its large way, and labor should be allowed the use of money 
in proportion to its ability to return such money to the same extent as capital. 

e noisy zealots who pose as professional uplifters of the masses should 
be discouraged. They solicit subscriptions too often under the guise of 
Their supposed uplift i is not based on sane and practical lines 
and they usually do more harm than good. Let the banker, like other decent 
and courageous forces, help to teach the individual the right fundamentals 
and the masses will take care of themselves. 

Less thought and encouragement should be given to material gain and 
shabby pretense which do more to make some men brutally harsh and others 
petty mean, thus submerging that deep sense of justice and fair play that 
every man and woman ought to possess. 






























They 


taken 


the farmer into account at all, 
They have been framed from the stand- 
point of the consumer and for the purpose 
of lowering prices to the consumer. The 
many advocates of better farming leave 
up to the farmer the problem of getting 
in his crops with an insufficient labor 
supply. He cannot compete with the high 
wages now paid for even unskilled labor 
in other lines of business. They expect 
the farmer to buy tools and implements 
at greatly increased prices, and after his 
crops are produced they leave it to the 
farmer to market them under the same 
antiquated system which makes him the 
prey of speculators and manipulators. 
It is a popular misconception that the 
farmer has been reaping a rich harvest 
of profit out of high prices during the 
war. While those farmers whose land 
was in good producing. condition, and 
who have been fortunate enough to have 
sufficient help, have made more than their 
normal profit, others less fortunately sit- 
uated, whose boys have been in the army, 
have been compelled to pay high prices 
for labor, if obtainable at all, or to leave 
their land untilled. The cost of tile, fence, 


seed, machinery and everything which 
goes into the cost of operating a farm 
has increased, so that the net profits 


from many farms during the war period 
have been actually less than under pre- 
war conditions. 

It“is time, therefore, 
should be called into the consultation. 
Before any further time is spent im 
evolving uplift schemes which have for 
their purpose not the good of the farmer, 
but the benefit of the consumer—it is 
time to ask the farmer what he wants 
and what he needs. 


that the farmer 
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THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of 


NEW YORK 


42 WALL STREET 


FOUNDED 
1803 
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Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $4,800,000 


OFFICERS 


RAYMOND E. JONES, President 


HARRY T. HALL - - Vice-President OWEN E.PAYNTER - - - Cashier 
FRANK L. HILTON~- - Vice-President IRVINGS. GREGORY - Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


J. E. ALDRED, 
Chairman of the Board, Aldred & Co., 
New York 


NICHOLAS F. BRADY, 

President, New York Edison Co. 
THEODORE E. BURTON 
ARTHUR V. DAVIS, 

President, Aluminum Co. of America 


EBERHARD FABER, 
Vice-Pres., Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 


RAYMOND E. JONES, 
President 


MINOR C. KEITH, 
Vice-President, United Fruit Co. 
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ARTHUR G. MEYER, 
Dry Goods Commission, New York 


WILLIAM F. NEU, 
Treasurer, Steel Rail Supply Co., 
New York 


CHARLES E. POTTS, 
President, J. B. Locke & Potts, Com- 


mission Merchants 


CARL F. STURHAHN, 
U. S. General Attorney 
Fine Reassurance Co. of Paris 
Rossia Insurance Co. of Petrograd 


GEORGE ZABRISKIE, 
Zabriskie, Sage, Kerr 


& Gray, 
New York j 
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Founded upon sound principles of safe, conservative banking, this 
institution combines with these policies an energetic, progressive 


management and well developed facilities for prompt, efficient and 
courteous service. ; 


Your inquiries are cordially invited. 
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RIOR to the enactment of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act in 1916, 
there was wide-spread and _ per- 
sistent advocacy of just this kind 

of legislation, in order to stimulate and 
simplify the constantly increasing prob- 
lem of rural credit in the United States. 
Much literature was issued on this sub- 
ject; notably a book by Myron T. Herrick, 
former United States senator from Ohio, 
and former United States ambassador to 
France, in which he pointed out the 
need of providing the American farmer 
with a more elastic form of credit. 

Since the Federal Farm Loan Act was 
inaugurated, there has been a great deal 
of discussion on the tax exempt feature 
of this Act. The forces which have been 
most active in voicing opposition to this 
tax exempt feature have never gone to 
the extremity of suggesting that the farm 
loan business of America should be en- 
tirely thrown back into the hands under 
whose control it was prior to the time 
that the law was passed. 

Since the present controversy appears 
to be entered almost entirely on the tax 
exemption feature, it is worth pointing 
out that the theory of the income tax is 
that the Government shall tax a man 
capable of making a large income on the 
basis of his earnings. Thus, before a 
man of great ability can have made a 
large fortune for himself, he must first 
pay to the Government a large per cent 
of his earnings. Any man in active busi- 
ness can earn 6 per cent or more on his 
money, but if he retires from business 
and wishes to invest his money safely, 
the Government says in effect: “If you 
will turn your fortune over to the people 
permitting them to invest it in their 
parks, .:streets, boulevards, roads, schools, 
farms, or in other words, buy bonds of 
municipalities, school, drainage, road, 
water works or Farm Loan Bonds, you 
“will not be required to pay any income 
tax, but this will confiscate one-fourth 
of your fortune, for we will only give 
you three-fourths as -much for your 
money as private individuals would give 
you. You have your choice.” 

There is now outstanding in the United 
States, tax exempt securities in excess of 
seven billion dollars. This does not in- 
clude certain classes of Government bonds 
and securities issued under the Federal 
Farm Loan Act. These are bonds issued by 


municipalities, schools, counties, states, 
road districts, drainage and for other 
public benefits. In addition, thereto, 


building and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks represent three and one- 
half or four billion dollars more. All 
these are available for the investments 
of the very rich. 

The charge that the bonds issued under 
the Federal Farm Loan Act are being pur- 
chased by the very rich to avoid payment 
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WHY FARM LOAN BONDS ARE 
EXEMPT FROM TAXES 


These securities are now on a basis much below that of the 
average of fifty of the largest bond-issuing municipalities 


By GUY HUSTON 


of their income tax will not stand up in 
the light of a price list of municipal 
bonds. Farms loan bonds are today 
selling on a basis much below that of the 
average of fifty of our largest bond-issu- 
ing municipalities. On this date the aver- 
age interest return on such a list, includ- 
ing New York City, Chicago and a num- 
ber of States is 4.80, while farm loan 
bonds are selling on a 4.40 to 4.50 basis. 
The average holding of the bonds of the 
largest Joint Stock Land Bank is less 


than $3000 to the individual. This is 
certainly not the investment of the 
millionaire. 


The Federal Farm Loan Act extends 


_this exemption only to include farm loans 


made under certain conditions by banks 
especially organized for that purpose and 
under direct supervision of a bureau of 
the United States Treasury. This bu- 
reau inspects and supervises every loan 
made. Every man, woman and child in 
the United States is directly interested in 
the greater production of food stuffs, 
cotton, etc. In fact, the present order 
of civilization is dependent upon an abun- 
dant supply of food. The high cost of 
living can only be reduced by greater 
production and that can only be obtained 
by better financing the existing farms. 
3etter management, better and larger 
supply of labor can double the production 
of the farms of America. This end can 
be attained only through the experienced 
farmers now on the land and _ holding 
out to the farm boy the chance to operate 
and own land. 


The individual farmer has been at the 
mercy of the local money lender, who 
was not permitted in any case to exercise 
his own judgment as to the need of the 
farmer or the desirability of the loan, 
but must make every loan conform to a 
certain standard set by some body of 
men in New York or New England, who 
had no knowledge of local conditions. 


The insurance companies and savings 
banks, which are the largest class of in- 
vestors in these mortgages, loaned money 
at a rate that would not have been ex- 
cessive had it not been necessary for the 
loan to go through the hands of any- 
where from one to five agents or corpora- 
tions before it reached them, and it was 
economically wrong for the farmer to 
sign a note that he knew he could not 
meet at or before maturity, but must 
depend upon renewals when he was at 
the mercy of the lender. The individual 
mortgage was unscientific, practically non- 
negotiable, except upon the recommenda- 
tion of a well known mortgage house, 
and then only among the clientele of that 
one house in the last analysis, unsatis- 
factory, both to the borrower and the 
lender, while the Federal Farm Loan Act 
converts the mortgage into a bond that 
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is readily negotiable in any bank or bond 
house. 

The loss through local taxes is small, 
as it is recognized by every tax body 
that farm mortgages in the hands of the 
individual are not and cannot be reached 
by them. There is said to be outstanding 
in the United States four billion dollars 
ot farm mortgages. Of these the insur- 
ance companies carry a little less than 
one billion dollars. Savings and com- 
mercial banks hold a little more than one 
billion dollars. These are subject neither 
to income or local taxes. There is another 
billion and a half of these mortgages that 
are not commercial loans, but based on 
undivided interests or a dower interest 
is outstanding, or are for an excessive 
amount. This includes purchase price 
mortgages and real estate contracts. They 
are, and must be, sold locally and are 
usually held by local residents—often re- 
tired farmers in agricultural districts and 
often represent the entire assets of the 
individual holding them, who pays, if any, 
only a nominal income tax. This class 
of loans must be eliminated from discus- 
sion, as they cannot be made by banks 
operating under the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, and are not handled by the large 
farm mortgage bankers. 

Eleemosynary, religious and charitable 
institutions, which pay no taxes, hold up- 
wards of three hundred million dollars 
of farm mortgages. This leaves only two 
hundred million of farm mortgages that 
could by any possibility be held by the 
multi-millionaire. 

Of the eight hundred million dollars 
of new farm loans made annually 
in the United States, these individuals 
may possibly negotiate one-tenth. Of the 
twenty millions or more of commissions 
and excess interest paid by farmers an- 
nually, they of course get their propor- 
tionate share. I am informed that an 
Iowa farmer was recently charged $10,000 
commission on a loan that, while perfectly 
good, could not be handled by the Joint 
Stock Land Banks. This is only a sample 
of what would happen to the Iowa farmer 
if the Joint Stock Land Banks and Fed- 
eral Land Banks were to withdraw from 
the loaning field. 

The Federal farm loan act is only a 
short step forward and in a short time 
the Federal Government will, without 
doubt, take further interest in financing 
our farmer. When we consider that the 
Corn Belt, the largest agricultural dis- 
trict on earth, has actually lost popula- 
tion“in the last twenty years; that half 
of the population of the world is in a 
state of famine and one-half of the deaths 
of the human race is directly traced to 
lack of food or proper nourishing rations, 
it is easy to see that one of the greatest 
problems before the world today is how 
(Continued on page 33) 
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New St. Louis Bank 
Opened July 7, 1919 


The consolidation’ of the St. Louis Union Bank, 
Mechanics-American National Bank and Third National 
Bank became effective July 7, when the First National 
Bank opened for business in temporary quarters at Broad- 
way and Locust with floor space of 41,000 square feet. 
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This merger of the three old St. Louis 
banks was effected in order to give St. 
Louis and the great Southwest a big 
banking institution which could accom- 
modate to the best advantage the 
money needs of banks and business 


concerns. 
The First National Bank will be in a 
position not only to serve all of the 


patrons of each of the three banks 
better, but will be enabled to co-operate 


to the fullest extent with outside banks 
in serving their commercial accounts. 


The new bank will handle every class 
of commercial banking business and 
will have a well equipped Bond De- 
partment and Foreign Department. 


The total resources of the First Na- 
tional Bank will -be more than 
$150,000,000.00 with deposits of more 
than $120,000,000.00 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 
Capital and Surplus $15,000,000.00 
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PLACING THE CURB MARKET 


UNDER A ROOF 


A writer in the Journal of Wall Street, 
describing the “curb” says: 

“The Curb Market is the abiding-place 
of stocks and bonds between the time of 
their issue and the time of their listing 
on the Stock Exchange. There is hardly 
an issue on the Board today which did 
not enjoy a market on the Curb prior to 
its promotion. 

“The Curb, in point of volume of busi- 
ness, is the second largest market in the 
United States, its totals only being ex- 
ceeded on the New York Stock Exchange. 
During 1917 its transactions were eight 
times greater than those of the Con- 
solidated Exchange and fourteen times 
larger than the combined totals of shares 
sold on the exchanges of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and Chicago. This 
has been the banner year for business 
on the Curb even outdoing the boom 
days of the silver and gold mining shares 
in 1906 and 1907 when as many as 140,000 
shares of Nipissing changed hands in a 
single day. 

“The oil boom has had much to do with 
present activity. One day recently over 
2,000,000 shares were sold on the Curb 
of which nearly 60 per cent represented 
dealings in oil securities. The following 


table indicates the volume of business 
done outside in recent years: 

Year Shares Bonds 
ES snk istecge 90,250,142 $69,837,000 
WOR sind les 167,748,568 105,689,010 
MOEN, tare ers Saas 138,300,129 117,149,704 
as crn boat 61,667,768 60,748,250 
OS ee 13,843,643 27,615,200 
orate aa 12,858,032 26,582,000 
ONE a ahsleicccros 16,985,188 35,093,000 
MN «Se avapatere ister 13,128,965 74,517,000 
Ne resus wero 37,008,482 21,481,300 


“During the time when the Stock Ex- 
change was closed in the early days of the 
war the Curb market became the scene of 
trading in all the securities regularly 
listed and big fortunes were accumulated 
by the outside brokers who actually en- 
joyed for a brief period the only open 
and unrestricted market in the world. 


* * 





Guaranty Trust Co. of 
Kansas City Opens 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of 
Kansas City was opened on Mon- 
day, July 21. Offices occupying the 
second floor of the Security Building, 
southwest corner of Eleventh and Main 
Streets, have been leased and equipped 
attractively for modern banking purposes. 
Although separately incorporated, the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of Kansas City is an 
outgrowth and enlargement of the busi- 
ness of the Maxwell Investment Co. and 
was incorporated recently with a capital 
of $500,000, and chartered to do a gen- 
eral bond, mortgage and trust business. 
Its greater capital will give the firm nec- 
essary funds for expansion and its state 
charter authorizes it to manage trust af- 
fairs of all kinds. 
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The recent action of the Board of Representatives of the New York Curb Market 
Association limiting the membership to 500 is regarded in many quarters as a part 
of the plan—for many years agitated—to transfer the activities of the organization 
A collateral result of the change will be, in all 
probability, a more complete organization of the brokers than heretofore, with a 
closer supervision of stocks dealt in and—most important of all—the possession of 
power by the management to insure fair treatment for the public on the part of 
those who execute buying and selling orders. 
of its most picturesque adjuncts, for the outdoor market has long been a centre of 
In the illustration shown here are many 


from a public street to a building. 


attraction to visitors from out of town. 
curb traders. 


“There are approximately 170 stocks 
traded in on the Curb today which are 
dividend payers and their combined dis- 
bursements to date total well over a 
billion dollars. These include the Stand- 
ard Oil shares. 


“The exact number of securities find- 
ing a market on the Curb is difficult to 
estimate, but it runs up in the thousands 
sand includes shares selling from a penny 
a piece to the aristocrats of the Street 
in the shape of the Standard Oil securities, 
public utilities and shipping shares, many 








* 
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The assets and business of the Max- 
well Investment Company have been pur- 
chased by the Guaranty Trust Co. and 
will be maintained together with the es- 
tablished field offices, Dallas, Memphis, 
and Oklahoma City, as the farm mort- 
gage department of the new organiza- 
tion. 


The Maxwell Investment Co. was 
founded in 1871 by J. E. Maxwell and 
has built up a national reputation and a 
large investment business with the cus- 
tomers in all parts of the United States. 
It is a matter of pride with the officers 
of this company that in all its long 
career no investor ever has lost a penny 
of principal or interest through purchas- 
ing Maxwell mortgages. 

The bond department will specialize in 
state, municipal, corporation and public 
utility bonds. Securities will be pur- 


The financial district will lose one 


of which sell at hundreds of dollars a 
share. The capitalization of the Curb 
shares aggregates well over a billion 


dollars.” 


To Aid Home Builders 

John M. Miller, Jr., president of the 
First National Bank and. Oliver J. Sands, 
president of the American National Bank 
are among the directors of a new cor- 
poration recently organized in Richmond, 
Va., to assist home builders in purchasing 
homes at moderate cost and on easy pay- 
ment terms. 

















* * * 





chased by the company for its own at- 
count and offered to investors with full 
recommendations. 

Through its trust department the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. will act as executor and 
trustee under will, trustee under deed oi 
trust, custodian of securities, escrow de- 
positary, guardian for individuals, trustee 
under mortgages and trust indentures for 
corporations, registrar and transfer agent. 
Vaults wall be maintained for the use 
of customers desiring safe keeping 0i 
securities. 


R. G. Forbes, Asst. Cashier 

Raymond G. Forbes has been elected 
assistant cashier of the Liberty National 
Bank of New York. Mr. Forbes has beet 
in the employ of the bank for a number 
of years in the capacity of Auditor. Mr. 
Albert L. Earle succeeds Mr. Forbes as 
Auditor.” 
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Why Farm Loan Bonds 
are Exempt from Taxes 
(Continued from page 30) 


to increase production of food stuffs. The 
frst short step forward is to finance the 
experienced farmers who now have some 
capital. That is what the Federal farm 
joan act is doing. The next step will be 
when the Government of the various 
sates makes it possible for the farm 
laborer to become a tenant, the tenant 
farmer to become a small land owner and 
the small land owner to get an economic 
mit, and all this will be based on the 
Federal Farm Loan Act as the first step. 


The Federal Farm Loan Act is not 
perfect, but it is workable, safe and do- 
ing a great deal of good, having materi- 
ally reduced interest and commissions. 
Doubtless changes will be made, after a 
fair trial has pointed out the way to safe 
and sane amendments. 


The Federal Farm Loan Act did noth- 
ing remarkable when it allowed the farm- 
ers to avail themselves of tax exempt 
bonds, but on the contrary recognized 
that this was the only civilized country on 
earth where the Government exercised no 
supervision over farm loans. 


British Output of 
Pig Iron 


The following table shows the great in- 
crease in the pig iron production of the 
United Sattes from 1913 to 1918, and the 
decrease during the same period in the 
British output. It is a noteworthy fact, 
however, that the peak of our production 
was reached in 1916, before our entry 
into the conflict. Although it is cus- 
tomary to state American and British pro- 
duction in gross tons, production has been 
reduced to metric tons to render the 
figures comparable with the production in 
other countries. 


Production of Pig Iron in Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, 1913 to 1918: 


Great Britain United States 
Year Metric Tons Metric Tons 


10,649,628 31,461,610 
9.149.092 23,705,458 
8.934.358 30,394,872 
9,184,060 40,068,013 
9,570,978 39,241,368 
9,192,751 39,679,061 


In 1913, nearly 40 per cent of the 
world’s pig .iron was produced in the 
United States. Although world produc- 
tion for 1917 and 1918 is not yet known, 
the conclusion seems safe that from 1916 
to 1918 the United States produced con- 
siderably more than half the pig iron of 
the world. 


An Attractive Folder 


The Kansas National Bank of Wichita, 
Kan., has just issued an attractive and 
unique folder showitig the resources of 
the banks, $1,196,119.61. The inside of 
the folder is given over to an impressive 
illustration of some of the great grain 
establishments of Wichita together with 
a description of the city as a grain center. 
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DEVELOPING TRADE 
WITH LATIN AMERICA 


HE fortunes of war gave the 

Unites States dominance in trade 
with Latin America. Lack of foreign 
competition more than doubled the 
pre-war volume of business. 


Now that the old-world nations are 
re-entering the market, business men 
in this country must be better informed 
and financed than ever, if trade is to 


be developed. . 


The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston offers special facilities for han- 
dling business with South and Central 
America. We are in close, constant 
touch with all parts of the continent. 
We can thus supply commercial and 
credit information of unusual authority. 


Shawmut Service enables exporters 
to overcome the difficulty of long-time 
credits. By the use of acceptances, these 
credits may be turned immediately 
into cash. | 


Our Foreign Department is organ- 
ized to finance shipments, arrange 
credits, make collections everywhere — 
to cooperate in the broadest possible 
way with manufacturers, merchants and 
others seeking new business in this field. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 


of Boston 
Resources over $200,000,000 


Correspondence invited. Our booklets on “‘ Acceptances” and “‘The Webb Law" 
explain methods of financing and developing foreign trade. Write for copies. 
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HE United States Department of 

Labor is spending good money, 

thousands of dollars of it, in 

advertising. It is pointing out 
the opportunities of the hour and urging 
upon business houses of every descrip- 
tion how best to capitalize such oppor- 
tunities. What is true of business houses 
applies with equal force to banks. Here 
is one of the Department’s advertisements 
that commands attention: 


































































































ADVERTISE 


PPORTUNITY is knocking at 

every door in America. Today 
is beginning another epoch in Amer- 
ican industry. America has come 
out of the war as the overtowering 
commercial and industrial giant. 
With an eagerness never known be- 
fore, her men are turning back to 
factory, office, and salesroom. 






























































The tide of opportunity is in its 
flood. around you to day, far- 
sighted and foresighted men of busi- 
ness are making sure of their share of 
the harvest. 
































A sure form of business promotion, 
and one that spreads the happy spirit 
of optimism to all, is advertising. 
Use the economies of advertising for 
your own benefit. 





























Advertise ~ increase your advertising. 
Have it as forceful and productive as 
the best brains and skill can make it. 




















Let us make our present prosperity 
permanent by advertising. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR 



































In two years of war the banks of the 
* United States played their part in financ- 
ing the nation’s effort for Victory. Now 
they return to their normal occupation of 
financing the business of peace. And the 
conditions which confront them are al- 
most wholly changed. 

In pre-war days, despite its limitless 
natural resources and its unquestioned 
financial strength, America was a debtor 
nation. Many of its railroads, thousands 
of its industrial concerns, had been fi- 
nanced overseas by the thrift of English- 
men and Frenchmen. This condition no 
longer obtains. America’s thrift must 
finance America’s future; the wealth 
which war has brought the nation is not 
enough. 

There is, therefore, not only the most 
pressing need for national economy but 
there is unprecedented opportunity for 
the banks today. 

Five Liberty Loan campaigns have 
taught many millions of men and women 
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A CHANCE THAT EVERY 
BANKER SHOULD GRASp 


Advertising to-day affords a means of making present prosperity per- 
manent and the banks should make the most of the opportunity 


By FRANCIS R. MORISON 


that they could save and that it is worth 
while to do so. They have instilled in 
the average American appreciation both 
of his opportunity and of his obligation 
as a citizen. They have made plain how 
rapidly money may be accumulated by the 
means Of partial payments which is, after 
all, the way in which savings accounts 
are always built up. The banks cannot 
afford to let this opportunity go. They 
owe it not only to themselves but to the 
public which they serve, to make the most 
of the educational work in which the 
Government has spent so many millions. 

There is another responsibility laid upon 
them by the change of conditions. The 
prosperity of the nation has led to the 
flotation upon an altogether unprecedented 
scale of worthless securities. People have 
money. They are offered:on every side 
opportunities to spend it in ways which 
are neither profitable nor safe. If this 
money is to serve the useful purposes 
to which it should be put in the interests 
of the nation and each community in it; 
it must go into the banks which finance 
industry and not into the pockets of the 
promoters. 

The banks also have a chance today to 
develop and strengthen that prestige upon 
which banking success is always predicated 
but which they have seldom enjoyed. 
The public is not unappreciative of the 
part which the financial institutions played 
in winning the war. It is interested as 
never before in the nature of a bank’s 
activities, in the function which it dis- 
charges as the trustee for the community’s 
funds. The public, too, has been educated 
by war advertising to read advertise- 
ments. Publicity appeals may be made to- 
day more profitably than ever before. A 
bank’s advertising can no longer be con- 
fined to stereotyped generalities. It must 
set forth the wares which the bank has 
to sell. The public has begun to have an 
appreciation of a bank’s function. It 
should be taken into the confidence of 
the bank, told about how it operates, how 
the money entrusted to a financial institu- 
tion serves to build up the community. 

The public, moreover, has lost its in- 
terest in the war and has become in- 
terested in its more private and personal 
affairs. It is interested again in busi- 
ness and in business opportunities, in- 
terested in its job. 

The bank is interested in this too, of 
necessity, and the bank which advertises 
intelligently cannot be content with talk- 
ing only of safety and service. It must 
tell the community every day something 
which interests the community, and prac- 
tically every community is interested first 
in itself. 

Just as the manufacturer undertakes 
by prolonged and intensive advertising 
campaigns to develop demand for his 
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product in new fields, so the bank which 
expects to profit to the full under these 
new conditions must develop new fields, 
new sources of activities and new chan. 
nels for the profitable disbursement of 
its funds.. 

The average bank can hardly do better 
than to consider the publicity policy so 
generally adopted by the newer commy. 
nities of the west, communities which ad- 
vertise themselves unceasingly. These 
towns do this, of course, because the busj- 
ness men who control Chambers of Com. 
merce and Boards of Trade realize that 
every new industry, and indeed, every 
new resident is a potential source of busi- 
ness. The banker knows this too. It 
will pay him to adopt the same line of 
attack. 

I do not mean by this that any bank 
will find it especially worth while to go 
into what is known as educational ad- 
vertising. When a bank spends money 
for newspaper and other space it should, 
of course, advertise itself and not the 
bank around the corner. But it is a very 
easy matter for a bank to advertise its 
community as well as itself, and when it 
does so it derives a double benefit. 

As the Department of Labor says: “Ad- 
vertising affords a means of making pres- 
ent prosperity permanent. It is the only 
sure means of business promotion and it 
spreads always that happy spirit of op- 
timism which is so essential to healthy 
growth.” 

The bank which neglects this opportu- 
nity may never again enjoy one so favor- 
able. In a time when all America is turn- 
ing back to factory, office and salesroom, 
when the tide of opportunity is at the 
flood, the banker who is looking to the 
future will appeal for it by advertising 
intelligently and generously. 


Produce Brokers Company 

The present company was incorporated 
in 1899 as merchants and brokers, im- 
porters and exporters, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, which has since been increased 
to $2,100,0000 of which $2,015,800 is now 
issued and paid up. 

Its interest are of a varied nature, com- 
prising the most important kinds of pro- 
duce, and their resultant products, min- 
eral oils, chemicals, rosin and turpentine, 
and by its enterprise it has established 
world-wide connections of a substantial 
character. The company has its head 
office in London, with branches in some 
of tfie principal ports of the United King- 
dom, and is closely associated with im- 
portant houses in Europe, West Africa, 
South America and the United States. 

The directors are well-known in the 
London world of commerce and the com- 
pany occupies a prominent position and 
enjoys a high reputation in trade circles. 
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SELLING A TRADE 
MARK TO THE PUBLIC 


Illinois Trust and Savings Bank “‘puts over” a successful 
campaign introducing its new and appropriate symbol 


HEN F. D. Conner, advertising 

manager of the Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago, IIl., decided to 
select a trademark for the bank, he pro- 
ceeded on the simple and sensible theory 
that the symbol should reflect some of 
the attributes of the bank. This elemental 
point is often overlooked. Many bankers 
have been led into the temptation of se- 
lecting designs as impractical as they are 
grotesque and meaning about as much 
to the average individual as the hiero- 
glyphics in the tomb of Rameses. 

The new trademark of the Illinois 
Trust has a definite reason for its ex- 
istence. Every bank trademark should 
possess that quality, in spite of the fact 
that so many bankers give evidence of 
consulting Sam Lloyd’s puzzles before 
they picked the bank’s trademark. 

The trademark shown here was bor- 
rowed from the eagle and wreath design 


STRENGTH 
SUCCESS 


ou + 
The Sign of Service 


Here is the new 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago, Ill. 


trademark of the 


over the doorway of the Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, one of the finest specimens 
of the monumental type of bank building 
in the country. The emblem was used in 
Roman days, a very well-known example 
being the fragment found in the Forum 
of Trajan, and illustrated in the restora- 
tion of a well-known French architect, 
P. Andre. In Mr. Andre’s restoration 
the wreath is made up with oak leaves, 
which symbolize strength. The eagle 
was generally used as the symbol of Rome, 
and may be said to represent power or 
success. As used on the Illinois Trust, 
which is Roman in design, the stability 
of the emblem is at once obvious in sym- 
bolic significance. 

The selection of the trademark was 
only part of the task. The next thing 
was to “get it across ;” to make the public 
understand what it is and what it stands 
for. Here again is a factor that many 
bankers overlook. They adopt a trade- 
mark, have electrotypes made and then 
print it on letterheads and stationery and 
use it in newspapers with never a word 
of explanation to the public concerning 
its meaning. Nor is anything done, as a 
tule, to drive home the genuine signifi- 
cance of the trademark. 

Mr. Conner realized that the adoption 
of the trademark and its use without 
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F. D. CONNER 


bringing a fair measure of publicity to 
bear on it would be effort practically 
wasted. 

How can we give individuality to this 
emblem? how can we invest it with a real 
meaning? how can we make it stand for 
the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank ?—these 
were the problems confronting Mr. Con- 
ner. Simple questions, you'll agree, 
but often overlooked in the superficial 
effort so often made in establishing the 
value of a trademark. 


Thus, in order to sell the trademark 
to the public, Mr. Conner ran a series 
of attractive newspaper displays. The 
first ad was the so-called “teaser” class 
of copy, that is, the bare outline of the 
trademark set in space five inches double 
column with plenty of white space. In 
the next ad a little more of the trade- 
mark was shown and so on until finally 
the last ad was printed in full page space 
showing the complete trademark and a 
brief and snappy description of it. 


When the last ad appeared the curiosity 
oi newspaper readers, was aroused andl 
naturally they observed the trademark 
and read the description of it with a 
degree of interest that had been scientific- 
ally created in the catchy newspaper dis- 
plays. 

The exploitation of the trademark re- 
quired less than a month. While the cul- 
tivation of public sentiment was in prog- 
ress Mr. Conner flung a banner 12x20 feet 
to the breeze in front of the bank and in 
the middle of this banner in a field of 
navy blue the trademark stood out in bold 
relief. 


When the trademark campaign was 
completed, the symbol had been success- 
fully S0ld to the public. The majority 
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of newspaper readers in the great city 
of Chicago can doubtless pick it out in 
a field of a dozen trademarks and tell what 
it means and what it stands for,—the 
Bank of Strength and Success,—simply 
because it was put over in the principle of 
correct salesmanship. 


Reserve Rooms Now 
for Convention 


The hotel committee which is arrang- 
ing for the annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association to be 
held in St. Louis during the week of 
September 29, will assign reservations of 
rooms as follows: oat 

Hotel Statler: 

Executive Council, A. B. A. officials, 
commissions and committees, trust com- 
pany section, state secretaries section. 

Hotel Jefferson: 

Savings bank section, state bank sec- 
tion. 

Planters Hotel: 

National bank section, clearing house 
section. 

All applications for hotel accommoda- 
tions must be made through A. C. White, 
manager, St. Louis Clearing House of 
St. Louis. Mr. White is chairman of the 
local hotel committee. The committee 
requests that as far as possible bankers 
who will not be accompanied by their 
wives, endeavor to join with other bank- 
er friends in asking for a double room. 
This will enable the hotel committee to 
take care of a larger number of people 
in the better hotels of St. Louis. 

The administrative committee at its re- 
cent meeting at White Sulphur Springs 
adopted the following plan for the va- 
rious meetings at St. Louis: 


Monday, September 29: Committee 
meetings, morning; section meetings, 
afternoon; executive council, evening. 

Tuesday, September 30: General con- 
vention, opening session, morning; sec- 
tion meetings, afternoon. 

Wednesday, October 1: General con- 
vention, morning; section meetings, after- 
noon. 

Thursday, October 2: General conven- 
tion, morning and afternoon. 


A University Trustee 

Roger H. Williams, who recently be- 
gan his duties as a vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, has been notified of his election 
as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Cornell University. Mr. Williams 
was formerly head of the New York law 
firm of Williams, Glover and Washburn, 
which he left to accept a vice-presidency 
at the bank. 


New Vice-Presidents 

The National Bank of Commerce of 
St. Louis has elected three new vice-presi- 
dents owing to the expansion in the vol- 
ume and scope of the bank’s business. 
They are G. N. Hitchcock, a recognized 
expert in transit and collections; E. J. 
Mudd, formerly in charge of the discount 
department and A. W. Thias, formerly 
manager of the credit department. All 
three have been connected with the bank 
for a number of years. 
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WHY BANKERS NEED THE 
CERTIFIED AUDIT 





Experience of an Eastern bank with a borrower’s financial statement that was 


By 





FTER examining the statement 
of a large commercial borrower, 


the president of an _ Eastern 
bank found several discrep- 
ancies. He called the auditor of the 
borrowing concern into the bank and 


asked for an explanation of the inaccu- 
racies. The auditor’s statement was not 
satisfactory and the bank then called on 
the president of the concern to present a 


detailed statement concerning every item 


that appeared on the financial sheet. 

The president resented the attitude of 
the banker and protested that the state- 
ment was correct. Determined to learn 
exactly the nature of every item, the 
banker insisted that the bor- 
rower hire an outside auditor 
to go over the books and cer- 
tify to the statement without 
any exception. 

“This borrower did not want 
to follow our suggestion and 
he fought stoutly against the 
request to permit an outside 
auditor to go in and look over 
his books,” the banker. 
“When he found, however, 
that his credit was imperilled 
because of the position that he 
had taken, he reluctantly con- 
sented to have a firm of 
auditors recommended by the 
bank examine his books. A 
few weeks after these auditors 
had undertaken the task, they 
submitted a preliminary report 
which showed that their find- 
ings were at wide variance with 
the figures previously presented 
by the concern itself. We re- 
alized instantly that there was 
something wrong with the busi- 
ness. We called in the auditor 
of the company. He confessed 
that he was under the domina- 
tion of the president and that 
many of the statements that 
he had prepared were not based on fact. 

“The preliminary showing convinced us 
that a complete audit would have to be 
made to determine the exact condition of 
the borrower. He had made heavy loans 
from our bank, as well as from several 
other banks in town, and a superficial ex- 
amination of the statement appeared to 
indicate insolvency. When the completed 
audit was presented to us, we called a 
meeting of the other interested bankers 
and decided that the safest step for us, 
under the circumstances, was to take over 
the business and attempt to pull it out 
of the hole. 

“This business is now being operated 
by a committee of bankers and is gradu- 
ally showing some improvement. There 
is no doubt in my mind that if it had not 
been for the report of the outside auditor 
who looked over the books as a disin- 


says 
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tant one,—for the 


statement of the borrower. 


characterized so many 





not correct indicates the necessity of recognizing the outside public accountant 


FRANKLIN LEWIS 


a 





terested party, we would have lost the loans 
previously made, as well as the large loan 
that the borrower had just applied for.” 

Instances like this are happening al- 
most daily in every large bank and in a 
great many small ones, and they em- 
phasize the importance of compelling the 
commercial borrower to have an outside 
auditor go over his books at least once a 
year in order that the bank may be pro- 
tected on its loans. 

A recent investigation indicates that 
sometimes the commercial borrowers pre- 
pare a statement that is not altogether 
indicative of the condition of the business. 
This is not always due to crookedness. 


Keeping Up the Credit 


Files 


By F. F. JOHNSON 


Vice-president, Boise City National Bank, Boise, Idaho 


UNDREDS of state banks have joined the Federal 
Reserve System during the past two years. 
National banks, all of them, are members of the system. 
One of the principal requirements,—and a very impor- 
bank entering the Federal Reserve 
System is that all of the paper which it offers for redis- 
count shall be accompanied by a copy of the last financial 
This requirement has served 
to impress upon the bank in an effective way the necessity 
of keeping up the credit files and it has acted also as a 
vital force in compelling the banker to give greater security 
than ever before to the details of the financial statement. 
Whether a bank is a member or non-member of the 
Federal Reserve System, full credit information will make 
the paper of a borrowing customer more desirable than 
if merely accompanied by the superficial data that has 
financial statements in the past. 
The banker should know that the information in the state- 
ment is correct and the files should be in condition to 
fortify any claims made in the statement. 





Indeed, the brazen attempt to deceive is 
encountered only occasionally. Most of 
the trouble appears to be due to the fact 
that the borrower is inclined to take al- 
together too optimistic a view of his as- 
sets and thus create a net worth that 
will not stand up under the acid test of 
the outside auditor. 

The remarkable strides in business of 
all kinds, together with the complexities 
arising from the problems of reconstruc- 
tion, have created problems in the exten- 
sion of credit that require the careful 
consideration of every banker. The de- 
velopment of the trade acceptance and 
the bankers’ acceptance, has brought 
about certain new standards of judging 
the financial statement and these stand- 
ards are best determined now by the 
thorough and impartial audit of the out- 
side certified accountant. 












In banking more than in any other 
branch of modern business the considera. 
tion of credit is vital, and any method 
that tends to improve the condition and 
perfect the system of extending credit: 
is profitable to the banker, and is clearly 
and indirectly of advantage to the stock. 
holders and directors. Bankers big and 
little are coming to realize the importance 
of compelling the commercial borrower 
to verify his statements with the certifica- 
tion of the public accountant. This js 
particularly true in the case of borrowers 
whose commercial paper goes into the 
open market. Bankers have found that 
the salability of open market paper js 
greatly enhanced when the bor- 
rower shows that his business 
has been completely checked 
over by a _ reputable firm of 
public accountants. 

Not long ago a committee of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion went on record strongly 
in iavor of having all bankers, 
particularly those carrying ac- 
counts which sold open market 
paper, to compel the borrower 
to consult the outside account- 
ant and have him certify to 
every item on the statement. 

“The audit of the outside ac- 
countant should be complete,” 
says an eastern banker in dis- 
cussing this matter. “By that, 
I mean that the auditor should 
be given a free hand in ex- 
amining the books of the bor- 
rower, in order that he may 
prepare a statement that thor- 
oughly discloses the way the 
business is going. I am always 
wary about an audit that carries 
any exceptions, because in these 
exceptions there may lurk a 
great deal of danger. I have 
called the attention of many 
auditors to this fact. Some of 
them say that their clients refuse to per- 
mit a complete audit; that they are satis- 
fied with a superficial examination. In 
cases of this kind, I believe the auditor 
should have backbone enough to stand up 
and fight for what he knows to be right. 
If his examination indicates that a com- 
plete audit is desirable he should insist 
upon it, and if this examination is denied 
him, he should report it to the bank.” 

A recent survey indicated that the 
majority of bankers realize that the re- 
quirgments for certification of the bor- 
rower’s statement is essential. Here, for 
example, is a summary of this survey, 
classified under five headings. 


The 
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_|In the Banker’s Analysis 


of a Borrower's Statement 
many questions arise in deter- 
mining whether the Balance 
Sheet Items show the real 
facts. 


As a proper outside audit 
materially assists in this anal-. 
ysis we will discuss in future 
issues of this publication some 
of the pertinent points relat- 
ing to the method pursued in 
verifying each asset and 
liability. 


ERNST & ERNST 


Auditors and Systematizers 


New York Philadelphia . 
Pittsburgh 
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accounts that are a source of prof- 

it and those that are causing a loss, 
the Chapin Natiowal Bank of Springfield, 
Mass., has adopted a simple analysis sys- 
tem that has been tried out successfully 
by many New England banks. 

The Chapin National uses a_ simple 
analysis sheet which gives a complete rec- 
ord of each customer’s account. The 
principal facts revealed on the sheet are 
as follows: 

Maximum Loan: Amount to 
Minimum Loan: Amount to loan. 

Days Out of Debt: This shows at a 
glauce whether the customer is using 
money loaned by the bank as capital or 
as an accommodation. 

True Average Balance: Actual amount 
of customer’s money the bank has had 
the use of. This item is explained more 
thoroughly under the analysis and interest 
sheet which follows. 

Interest Allowed: This shows amount 
paid customer on his deposits. 

Stationery : The customer is not charged 
with stationery but all that is furnished 
is noted as to cost on card for the guid- 
ance of the bank. 

Number of Items Collected: This tells 
the number of checks deposited by the 
customer, either on local or out of town 
banks. 

Number of Items Paid: This shows 
number of checks drawn by customer; 
figured at five cents each shows cost of 
handling account by the bank. 

Number of Checks Returned “no good”: 
This gives the bank a line on the cus- 
tomer’s habits and is of great assistance 
in determining whether he should be 
granted a loan or not. 

Gross Profits: This shows profit to the 
bank on the individual account. 

Charges: If the average daily balance 
does not warrant handling the account, 
the amount charged by the bank is reg- 
istered here. 

In addition to this particular form, 
there is also an analysis and interest sheet 
to find the actual daily balances in order 
to determine the interest. The bank 
figures from the 27th. of the previous 
month to the 27th. of the current month 
and thus avoids the rush and confusion 
that might follow if this calculation was 
made after the close of the month. The 
principal items in this analysis and in- 
terest sheet are: 

Balance Column: This shows the bal- 
ance as recorded in the deposit ledger. 

Deposits Column: This shows the 
amount of deposits,—currency, check on 
local banks or checks on foreign banks. 

Deferred: This shows the amount of 
money that the customer has deposited 
that the bank will not have the use of 
for one day. If, for example. A deposits 


I N order to determine accurately the 


loan. 
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By R. M. FARMER 


MACHINERY THE ANSWER 
TO RISING COSTS 


Vast volume of profitless business that has been dumped on 
the banks in recent years requires the use of mechanical aids 


a check for $1000 on a San Francisco 
bank, the Springfield bank does not get 
the money for nine days. It therefore en- 
ters in this column $9000, or the amount 
times the number of days out of use. 
The total of balance column less deferred 
column gives total of daily balance; di- 
vided by number of days gives true 
average balance. 

The analysis methods of the Chapin 
National are typical of the methods that 
have been recently adopted by many other 
banks with successful results. For a 
long time bankers appeared to be reluc- 
tant about installing an analysis system 
because they were afraid that the de- 
tailed operations might prove more costly 
and cumbersome than the experiment was 
worth. They were willing to go along 
from day to day, trusting largely to in- 
spiration and to the interest sheet to re- 
veal the condition of an account. Yet 
when they tackled the analysis: of an 
account along the lines followed by the 
Chapin National they were usually sur- 
prised to find how simple and effective 
it proved to be as a means of stopping 
leaks and increasing profits. 

A recent investigation by the Bankers’ 
Monthly showed that the cost of operating 
a bank has increased from 35 per cent 
to 50 per cent during the last ten years. 
The investigation also indicated that 
modern mechanical devices are proving 
to be the greatest instruments in con- 
trolling constantly rising costs. Indeed, 
machines of one kind and another are 
exerting a tremendous influence in every 
department of the bank in controlling ex- 
penses and in simplifying the problems 
of internal routine. 

Now, more than at any other time in 
their history, American bankers need 
every time and labor saving device that 
will help to solve the increasingly im- 
portant problems arising daily. 

The Liberty Loans have brought in 
millions of new, but for the most part 
small, depositors. The handling of the 
majority of these accounts’has been a tax 
upon the bank’s resources rather than an 
aid to its profit account. Additions to the 
clerical force, wage increases, higher 
rents, larger quarters, increased station- 
ery expenses—all have had a big part in 
the steadily mounting expense sheet. 

The banker’s most dependable “re- 
venue-getter”’—the interest rate—has re- 
mained practically the same, so that while 
there has been a more rapid “turn-over” 
of capital, within the last five years and 
large accretions have been made to the 
deposit accounts, there has not been the 
corresponding increases in the  bank’s 
safety fund—capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits. 

How, then, is the banker to meet this 
cost problem so that he can continue to 
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add strength to his reserves and thus 
improve the service to his clientele and 
insure his own future? 

The correct answer is by introducing 
economies within the bank. The banker 
of the future will come to realize that he 
is in the same boat with the manufacturer 
—that he is producing an article—the 
bank’s service—where he is in close price 
competition. The banker of the future 
will study his machinery—the accounts of 
his depositors—and determine to a cent 
the accounts he is carrying at a profit 
and those he is carrying at a loss. 

The banker of the future will know 
how to keep down his “overhead” by 
knowing how to analyze his man-power 
and methods; how to eliminate waste. 

The banker of the future will be able 
to “speed up production” by putting on 
pressure at the weak spots in his orga- 
nization. Certain departments of the 
business for instance, may be made to pay 
bigger profits through an improvement in 
the bank’s sales organization. How many 
banks have ever considered it good busi- 
ness policy to train their men or require 
of them a certain training in the princi- 
ples of salesmanship? And yet there is 
as much reason for good salesmanship in 
the bank as there is behind the highest 
priced office specialty. 

To sum up, the average banker, to in- 
sure his future, must establish a cost 
system; he must cut off the service to 
clients that is cutting into his profits; he 
must exercise more care in the purchase 
of his supplies; and he must introduce 
the right kind of labor-saving machiner? 
to do more work that is confronting him, 
in less time at lower cost. 

Let us turn again to the analysis methods 
of the Chapin National and see where 
mechanical aids can speed up the task 
of determining the profit or loss on an 
account. The calculation of interest and 
the daily balance, for example, is so ex- 
acting and tedious that it cannot be profit- 
ably done by the old-fashioned pen and 
ink methods. Thus, the machinery which 
many banks employ to figure the daily 
interest on investments, to figure the daily 
interest on notes discounted, to strike the 
average daily balance, to figure the in- 
terest on demand loans, to figure the 
lapse time on deposits, to total the daily 
balances from the statement sheet, to fig- 
ure foreign exchange, and to perform 
many similar functions, is cutting deeply 
into the mounting expense sheet by elim- 
inating lost motion and displacing many 
human hands that were formerly neces- 
sary. 


The First National Bank of Spencer, 
Ia., is remodeling the first floor of its 
three-story building into one of the finest 
banking houses in the state. 
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By SAMUEL 


OT long ago one of the greatest 

financiers of Great Britain de- 

clared the war had changed 

everything, — economic, social, 
political and physical. 

In order to meet adequately these chang- 
ing conditions the leaders of business 
in England have tackled the new prob- 
lems with determination .and foresight 
that promise to contribute effectively to 
the development of English business on a 
big scale. 

These plans and efforts of the financial 
and industrial interests in Great Britain 
appear to be based on the conviction that 
English interests will be best served by 
cheap money. It appears to be the con- 
sensus that credit inflation should be per- 
mitted to continue for some time in order 
that business may be stimulated and the 
country’s production maintained at the 
maximum. 

The recommendations made in the re- 
cent report of Lord Cunliffe were not al- 
together favorably received. The argu- 
ments for the necessity of keeping the 
money market under strict control, of 
curtailing new issues of capital and of 
bringing about a deflation of the currency, 
did not awake a satisfactory response. It 
is worth noting, too, that the fact that 
sterling exchange is so much below par 
does not appeal to British financial lead- 
ers as demanding forcible rectification 
right at this time. There appears good 
treason to believe that no serious effort 
will be made immediately toward the re- 
establishment of sterling on the basis 
which prevailed before the war. 

Indeed, it seems certain that Great 
Britain, with cheap money and a competi- 
tive interest rate, will bend herself to- 
ward the production of commodities of 
all sorts and will work for the greatest 
possible expansion in her export trade. 
Existing : restrictions. will probably be 
maintained and perhaps new restrictions 
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CHEAP MONEY AS 
AN AID TO TRADE 


Serious efforts will probably not be made immediately to 
establish sterling on the basis that existed before the war 


CROWTHER 


will be made on the import of goods, es- 
pecially those made in the United States. 

The men -’who direct British financial 
policies seem to feel that with sterling 
below par in America, there naturally 
follows a restriction on any but the most 
necessary goods from the United States. 

During the first ten months of this fiscal 
year, ending April, 1919, however, eight 
countries have received 73 per cent of 
American shipments of merchandise and 
England has taken the bulk of these 
goods as the following tabulation will 
show : 


ONE Sisiodinks cuescseieion $1,589,787,660 
UENO E osc S ais ctofeine acrneies oe ae 805,722,538 
NN omc e die Aenea 681,200,408 
MOET: <n dace edema eae ons 417,155,296 
TMM sinks cies -aisioow rewesoues 271,423,639 
RS enh Sass tWnre de tote 188,786,826 
Argentine .......... eneeak 112,753,802 
BOMND: ce ocvdacsap ee ebeee ees 


97,011,352 


As for the class of goods sent abroad, 
whether, in a crude or manufactured con- 
dition, it is interesting to note that the 
greatest proportionate increase in the last 
two years has been made in foodstuffs, 
partly or wholly manufactured—from 
11.41 per cent of the total exports in 1917, 
to 24.26 per cent in 1919. A substantial 
increase has been made in the shipments 
of crude materials intended for use in 
manufacturing, from 12.36 per cent of 
the total in 1917, to 17.35 per cent in 1910, 
and a smaller increase has been made in 
the shipments of foodstuffs in a crude 
condition and food animals. Propor- 
tionate decreases have occurred chiefly in 
manufactures ready for consumption. 

The percentages quoted are for the cor- 
responding first ten months of the years 
1917 and Ig19. 

Yet with all of the changes that are tak- 
ing place in English business, as in Amer- 
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ican business, there is a decidedly opti- 
mistic tone to all of the financial and in- 
dustrial reports which come from Great 
Britain. True, trade conditions are not 
yet normal and probably will not be for a 
long time, but improvement has come in 
so many lines that the final outcome is no 
longer considered in doubt. Post-war 
conditions will be vastly different from 
those in pre-war days, as already stated, 
and this the British merchant is willing to 
admit. He sees the possibility of sharp 
competition with the United States in 
shipbuilding, in steel, in coal, in many 
manufactured lines. He realizes that 
profits will probably not be as high, but 
he also learns, upon studying the figures 
of his rapidly recovering trade, that the 
demand of the world for British goods 
has by no means been silenced. 


A few months ago, the spinners in Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire were running on 
part time, and some of the mills were 
closed down entirely. Today the yardage 
going forth from Liverpool and other 
ports is in some cases approaching pre- 
war figures. There is a gradual change 
in the relation between imports and ex- 
ports, the one showing a tendency to con- 
tract, the other to increase. This can 
mean only that British industry is reviv- 
ing. The gradual lifting of the import 
embargo is another proof that British 
manufacturers are _ feeling theniselves 
strong enough to stand alone. 


Still another indication of reviving 


‘British activity is found in the numerous 


plans which are being laid for trade in 
Russia, which includes, of course, estab- 
lishment of strong connections in Fin- 
land and in the Scandinavian countries. 
The proposal to establish an Anglo-Fin- 
nish bank is an example of this kind of 
activity. 

Efforts are being made to strengthen 
British exchange in this market by the 
shipment of gold direct from South 
Africa to Ottawa, thence to New York: 


However this movement may develop,’ 


the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London believes that it sees an impera- 
tive necessity for the purchase by Amer- 
icans of British securities. 


Sales to British buyers have been fre- 
quent lately; in one case, as reported, the 
article sold and the amount were both 
remarkable. An jmportant manufacturer 
of shoes reported a cabled order for 10,- 
000 pairs of high grade shoes, worth ap- 
proximately $10 a pair. 
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EALIZING the importance and the vast possibilities attendant on the close alliance of the United 
States and Great Britain and with a hope of furthering the amicable trade relations between the 
two nations the BANKERS’ MonrTHLY has opened a London office at 445 Strand, under the man- 

agement of the Anglo-American advertising agents, Messrs. RAWKINS & PRESTON. 
European Banker should keep in touch with American Banking. 


This can be done by reading the 
BanKErRS’ Monru_y and keeping constantly on hand THE Ranp McNALty BANKERS’ DIRECTORY AND 
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ENGLISH BANK ON 


CURRENCY INFLATION 


N a discussion of the subject of currency 

inflation, the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Ltd., in its Monthly Review 
has something to say with reference to 
the remarks of Austen Chamberlain, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
currency position. The bank says: 

After recounting how the issue of cur- 
rency notes had expanded during the pre- 
ceding twelve months, he [the Chan- 
cellor] gave the Treasury estimate of the 
actual increase in the amount of legal 
tender currency in this country since the 
beginning of the war, and fixed it at 326 
millions, the figures being 214 millions in 
August 1914 and 540 millions at the end 
of April 1919. It was obvious, he said, 
that the expansion could not be allowed 
to continue indefinitely. 

While, on the one hand, we believe that 
the issue of notes of small denominations 
has been an absolute necessity during the 
war, and that no restriction should be 
placed upon the issue of currency notes 
when demanded yet we cannot quite agree 
with the Chancellor when he says “cur- 
rency notes have only been issued in res- 
ponse to the public demand for currency.” 
This statement tells only half the story. 
It is quite true that the banker is bound 
to satisfy the legitimate demand of his 
customer for legal tender, and that, fail- 


French Textile Wages Triple 


From reliable sources the National 
Foreign Trade Council has obtained the 
following information regarding the tex- 
tile industries in the invaded regions of 
France. 


Whereas the average pre-war textile 
wage was 4 francs per day, the present 
average wage is 10-12 francs. The French 
system of demobilization is providing the 
labor necessary for resumption of the 
textile ‘industry. 


The linen industry, being one in which 
France held a considerable advantage 
‘over Germany, was damaged more than 
the other textile trades. It is estimated 
as 1/3 destroyed; 1/3 taken to Germany; 
and 1/3 robbed of brass and copper. 
France, moreover, is not in a position to 
manufacture new linen machinery. 


Cotton machinery has been damaged 
less than linen machinery. It is expected 
that 25 per cent should resume operations 
in 6 months; all should resume operations 
in two years. 


The total damage to all textile plants 
in the invaded area is estimated at 50 
per cent. In 1913 there were 2221 such 
plants in this area. 

An added element of cost in the opera- 
tion of the restored textile industries 
will be the high cost of fuel coal. Min- 
ing wages have risen from 4.6 francs for 
surface work to 12.5; and for under- 
ground work from 6.3 francs in 1913 to 
15. francs in 1919. 
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ing ability to obtain currency notes, he 
might be compelled to have recourse to 
the Bank of England and thus weaken 
the reserve of that institution with the 
consequences the Chancellor described, 
unless, of course, the Bank received 
authority to issue notes against securities. 
But the real question he should ask him- 
self is, What causes the demand of the 
customer for more currency? Obviously, 
the answer is higher prices and higher 
wages. What causes higher prices and 
higher wages? Mainly, inflation of credit. 
Here we come to the crux of the whole 
question, What constitutes inflation of 
credit? One method of inflating credit, 
and the one which applies in this connec- 
tion, is the creation of credit by banks 
against Government securities. Govern- 
ment borrowing from banks is the im- 
mediate cause of such inflation. Thus 
while the stock defence of the Treasury 
that currency notes are issued only in 
response to public demand for currency 
may be true as far as it goes, the public 
demand for the currency arises in large 
measure from the action of the Govern- 
ment in inflating credit. Since the begin- 
ning of the war the deposits of our banks 
have increased 1,000 millions. This ex- 
pansion has been due almost entirely to 
the direct and indirect borrowings of the 


The Steel Outlook in England 


With respect to the imports of Amer- 
ican steel, inquiries show that it is poss- 
ible to get manufactured steel from the 
United States delivered at United King- 
dom ports at a cost from $15 to $20 per 
ton below British prices. 

A representative of one of the leading 
London houses said that the*imports are 
not extensive, and merchants, as a rule, 
are chary of entering into commitments 
owing to the uncertainty of exchange. 

It is pointed out, however, that the posi- 
tion is a very serious one in the Eastern 
markets, where it is declared the British 
exporter is unable to compete with the 
cheaper American product. A _ similar 
situation might arise here later on should 
freight rates fall. The present high 
freights are acting as a barrier to some 
extent, but if this were removed, as may 
possibly be the case later on in the year, 
the position of the British manufacturer 
would be difficult. 

The British Government is not pre- 
pared at present to impose any restric- 
tions upon imports of iron and steel in 
view of the demand in the country which 
would not be satisfied by home produc- 
tion. Our output is on a reduced scale 
now, which naturally adds to the cost 
per ton of output and forces prices up. 
The coal situation, too, is a source of 
grave disquietude. 

The iron and steel-industry, shows in 
a striking manner the enormously in- 
creased cost of production due to the rise 
in raw materials and labor costs. 
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Government from the banks, and the pur. 
chasing power of the community has been 
increased proportionately. 


It is no real answer to the charge oj 
responsibility for increased issues of notes 
(or increased banking credit, which js 
the same thing in its influence on Prices) 
to say that notes are issued only in res. 
ponse to public demand. If the Govern. 
ment did not borrow from the banks anq 
so increase purchasing power, the demand 
for more currency would not arise, The 
demand for more currency to meet higher 
prices having arisen, the Government js 
further responsible for an additional jp. 
crease in prices due to the fact that they 
pay their debts out of the credit balance 
created by the sale of notes, instead of 
holding this credit balance as a reserye 
against the note issue. 


Without in any way suggesting that any 
part of the war expenditure could have 
been avoided, may not the inference be 
fairly drawn that the Government haye 
some responsibility for the increased issue 
of notes owing to their inability or omis- 
sion to limit their expenditure to the 
capacity of the public to take up loans 
or pay taxes? 


The statement of the Chancellor that 
the continued expansion of currency notes 
is closely connected with the floating debt 
is very true—and true for the reason that 
every increase in the note issue must 
mean a corresponding increase in the 
floating debt until notes are issued against 
gold or a credit balance or both. 





Canada Bank Girls and Low Wages 


The Canadian Council. of Women is 
protesting strongly against the manner in 
which it says, “female labor has been ex- 
ploited by banks.” A resolution passed 
asking for immediate action and for an 
amendment to the Bank Act. 


It is pointed out that many girl clerks 
in banks are receiving only $35 a month, 
and in many cases were doing the work 
of two men, each employed at a monthly 
salary of $75. It had been claimed that 
the banks would release the girls to make 
way for returning soldiers, but speakers 
held that the banks would be unlikely to 
dismiss employees who gave excellent 
service at low wages to give way to men 
who would demand higher salaries. 


The bonuses given the girls by the 
banks were described as “pitifully in- 
adequate” and when spread over a year 
did not amount to more than about 
per month. The banks, it was held, could 
not plead the excuse of inability to pay 
a living wage to their girl employees, as 
it was common knowledge that the wart 
had materially augmented their revenues. 
It was pointed out that the Minimum 
Wagé Board of the province was pow- 
erless to act in the matter, as the wages 
and hours of bank employees were ab- 
solutely fixed by the Bank Act. The 
whole question is to be considered from 
‘a Dominion-wide standpoint at a confer 
ence soon to be held at Regina, Saskat 
chewan. 
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The New Russian Market 


The Department of Overseas Trade 
has prepared a scheme designed to pro- 
mote the early resumption of trade rela- 
tions between this country and non-Bol- 
shevist Russia. The main feature of the 
scheme is the insurance of traders by the 
Government against the abnormal risks 
of trade with Russia. 

The United Kingdom has lost markets 
to America and Japan during the war. 
The Russian is perhaps the only big 
world market which Britain is favorably 
situated for securing, and which can 
easily recompense her for the lost markets 
and more. 


It is proposed that arrangements should 
be made, to take up at a reasonable rate 
any marine and war risk insurance which 
the open market cannot absorb on goods 
passing to and from Britain and Russia, 
and also to insure—(a) British goods 
from the time of discharge from the 
steamer and whilst they are lying in a 
a warehouse or store (wherever situated 
within the area covered by the insurance 
policy) until the time of sale to the pur- 
chaser; (b) Russian export goods from 
the time of purchase until goods are 
loaded on board ship at a Russian port. 


One of the main objects to the proposed 
insurance is to enable banks to give ad- 
vances in the ordinary way of business 
to traders both in respect of shipments 
from the United Kingdom to Russia and 
in respect of goods lying in Russia avail- 
able for export. It has been suggested 
that, in order to facilitate these advances, 
British banks might perhaps co-operate by 
opening branches in various parts of 
Russia, and it is also thought that, for 
the purpose of facilitating the exchange 
of imports for exports, the branch banks 
should consider the issue, where neces- 
sary, of some form of certificates which 
would constitute a declaration by the bank 
that certain goods actually exist in Russia 
at a specified place and at the bank’s 
order. The production of such a declara- 
tion, which might include a statement of 
the value of the goods, should be neces- 
sary to secure possession of them. It is 
also suggested that the bank should con- 
sider the possibility of issuing warrants 
against the collateral security of insured 
Russian goods to an amount that might 
be considered safe by the bank, such 
warrants to have a fixed value in sterling. 
In view of the desire of the Russian au- 
thorities that the proceeds of Russian ex- 
ports should be used solely for the pur- 
chase of goods needed by Russia, it might 
be necessary to make the warrants valid 
only for the purchase of British goods. 


Such, in brief outline, and without 
going into detail, is the proposal of the 
Department of Overseas Trade, which 
would also seek to supply information to 
manufacturers and exporters as to the 
kinds and quantities of goods required 
in Russia, and to arrange regular sailings 
to Russia. The scheme will, of course, 
fequire legislative sanction inasmuch as 
a substantial sum will be required to fin- 
ance. it.. 


: The Ladora Savings Bank, Ladora, Ia., 
is erecting a building which will be used 
exclusively for banking purposes, at a 


cost of $45,000. The interior will be 
finished in marble. 
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ENGLAND FACING 


KEEN COMPETITION 


HE recent interim report of the 

Paper Industry Committee of the 
British Board of Trade sums up in a 
nutshell the whole present problem of 
British industry. Since the armistice, it 
says, paper mills all over the country (ex- 
cept those on newsprint) are ,shutting 
down or running on part time for lack 
of orders—and this at a time when Eng- 
land is straining every nerve to find em- 
ployment for her demobilized soldiers. 
A few months ago paper was being ra- 
tioned more severely than food, Pub- 
lishers gladly paid premiums of 500 per 
cent or more over pre-war prices: why 
then, after four years of paper starva- 
tion, do British mills lack orders? Sim- 
ply because, under new world conditions, 
British paper manufacturers find they 
can no longer compete with the imported 
product. 

Paper mill labor in England, as else- 
where, is asking greatly increased wages 
without proportionately increased effi- 
ciency. But that is not the real problem. 
British paper mills, like British textile 
mills and hundreds of other British in- 
dustries, drew the bulk of their raw ma- 
terials from other lands, wood pulp from 
Newfoundland and Norway, esparto grass 
from Spain and Africa. The war has 
boosted the cost of imported sulphite pulp 
from £8 to £50 a ton; nor is it merely 
a question of ocean freights, though they 
are the nub of the matter. Says the Re- 
port: 


America Must Buy Foreign Securities 


It is felt in England that the combined 
effect of the recent prohibition of gold 
exports. from that country and of the 
unpegging of sterling exchange, will 
bring about American investment in for- 
eign securities, according to advices re- 
ceived from London. 

British purchases in the United States 
cannot be paid for in gold and it will be 
a long time before British exports will 
rise to the point necessary to pay for 
imports. A way out is through private 
credits from the United States in the 
form of purchase of British securities. 

Both the gold embargo and the de- 
preciation of British exchange tend auto- 
matically to stimulate sales of English 
goods in foreign markets and to cut down 
her import purchases. She must still, 
however, depend on the United States for 
many commodities. It will probably be 
necessary for her to sell many of her 
securities in America, if American goods 
are to move to any extent to Great 
Britain. 

It is also suggested that America might 
help herself and support British industries 
at the same time, by establishing plants 
in the United Kingdom, the construction, 
machinery and total equipment for which 
should be purchased over there. In this 
way, a market would be created for 


British goods and the gold would be kept 
within the Kingdom. 


It is reported that 
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“The freights on a ton of wood pulp 
from North American to English ports 
is now in the neighborhood of £4 17s. 
against a pre-war rate of 15s. The 
freight on a ton of Esparto Grass from 
the Mediteranean is now about £7 1os.. 
as against I2s. to 15s. pre-war. The man- 
ufacturer for export is doubly hit by the 
prevailing high rates of freight, for the 
rate, e. g., to India is about 75s., as against 
pre-war 20s., and to Sydney, N. S. W.., is 
now 125s. against 27s. 6d. pre-war. The 
exporter is thus handicapped in meeting 
the competition of American manufac- 
turers who have the raw material at their 
door and have only one ocean freight to 
pay. This is particularly hard on the 
Esparto papermaker, one-third of whose 
business before the war consisted of ex- 
ports.” 


In other words Great Britain a low 
cost, free trade country, living by bring- 
ing in raw materials from all over the 
world and fabricating them and sending 
them forth to the whole world again, 
suddenly awakes to find her occupation 
in large measure gone. In one line at 
least she is no longer able to compete 
successfully even in supplying her own 
home market. Of course when in a few 
months the shipping stringency abates 
there will be some betterment; but the 


fact is that there has occurred an eco- 


nomical revolution so complete that it will 
take England’s wisest heads to steer her 
industries safely through. 


* , * * 


large American businesses are ‘already 
considering some such plan for establish- 
ing their product in the English and Eu- 
ropean market. 


Europe’s Railroad Equipment 

The problem of saving Europe from 
starvation is largely a question of provid- 
ing adequate transportation  facilitiés. 
Serbia had only nine locomotives at the 
time the armistice was signed. Germany 
has very few, but will get more now that 
the work of restoring her industries can 
be taken up. A portion of the railway 
equipment used by the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces has gone to France, but 
more is needed. Roumania is badly off 
for equipment and in Russia the short- 
age is tremendous. Great Britain prob- 
ably could use a largely increased supply 
if she had it. The deficiency throughout 
Europe is causing hardship and, in those 
countries where a fair supply is available, 
the depreciation has been so serious as to 
render much of the equipment useless. 
The transportation service in this coun- 
try is so far ahead of that of any other 
country as to make the average foreign 
railroad, in comparison with a first-class 
American system, look somewhat like a 
trolley line. 


The Bank of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
is now installed in its attractive new 
building. 


< 
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World-wide Inflation 

The end of the war finds London 
banks in a position markedly different 
from that in which they were in at the 
beginning. Although the most striking 
feature of the changes that have taken 
place during the war period is the extra- 
ordinary expansion in figures, that is by 
no means the most interesting develop- 
ment. To some extent the expansion in 
figures is due to amalgamation, but to a 
greater extent it is due to the manufac- 
ture of credit for war purposes. Ex- 
pressed in commodities, the inflated fig- 
ures of to-day represent no more real 
wealth than the much smaller figures of 
the pre-war period. The Economist’s in- 
dex number of the prices of commodities 
shows a rise of 125 per cent, since 
August, 1914. The expansion in figures 
is really the measure of the economic 
ills of the war, and there is no virtue 
in them. It is the outcome of the extra- 
ordinary increase in the fiduciary circula- 
tion of nearly all countries, and a de- 
crease will take place when the process 
of deflation begins. The funding of the 
floating debt will reduce deposits and the 
supply of currency, and the resumption 
of trade activity will gradually give a 
higher value to the figures than they 
now possess. The expansion is not con- 
fined to this country or to belligerent 
countries; it has occurred in all countries, 
and even in those countries such as Egypt, 
where no war debt has been created. 
This merely demonstrates the interna- 
tional character of finance, and shows 
that inflation of credit in one country 
will affect another country with which 
it has commercial intercourse, and cause 
a depreciation in its currency. 

There has been a great extension of 
the activities of English banking enter- 
prise in foreign and colonial centres, 
where branches have been opened or 
close associations formed with institutions 
already established in these places. This 
movement is the outcome of the closing 
down of the German banks, which before 
the war made a feature of foreign busi- 
ness. During the war the English banks 
had greatly to extend their business in 
this connexion, and some banks which 
did not cater for foreign business have 
undertaken it since the war broke out. 
This in turn led to a desire to form 
closer connections abroad, and one after 
another the big London banks have 
widened the area of their operations in 
such a manner that their business is now 
more international than it ever was, and 
their connections and ramifications are 
now really world-wide. At the same 
time, foreign institutions have increased 
their representation in London. It is in 
its development of foreign business that 
the war has witnessed the most import- 
ant change in English banking. 


Decimal Coinage Plan 

Serious consideration is being given to 
inaugurating a decimal system of coinage 
in England. The plan which seems to 
be in highest favor provides for the re- 
tention of the pound sterling, but its divi- 
sion into 1,000 parts, called mils. The 
shilling would be retained, and have a 
value of 60 mils. The retention of the 
pond is thought essential because of its 
importance in international and national 
trade, 
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Insurance against Bad Debts 


One of the first actions of the British 
Trade Corporation when it was formed 
was to establish the Trade Indemnity 
Company, a concern the principal object 
of which is to insure merchants and 
others against bad debts. The idea of 
insuring trade debts is a very old one. 
Ever since merchants began to trade on 
a credit basis they have felt the necessity 
of some sort of insurance against other 
people’s dishonesty or misfortune. But 
though the idea of guaranteeing debts 
dates back to the days of the South Sea 
Bubble, it has never been given effect 
on an important scale. 


In Germany, and also in the United 
States, assistance to trade by insurance 
of risks has been practised for many 
years and on a considerable scale. The 
institutions which transact this class of 
business are generally known as “del 
credere”’ houses. For what constitutes an 
insurance premium they discount ap- 
proved bills without recourse to the 
holders in the event of non-payment, and 
they also guarantee for a premium a pro- 
portion of approved bills and acceptances. 
The discounting of bills without recourse 
was increasingly practised by the German 
banks and financial houses before the 
war, particularly because it provinced a 
useful stimulus to the development of for- 
eign trade, in which the risks were diffi- 
cult to appraise. 


Now that peace has come the need for 
some system of credit insurance is keenly 
felt in England by merchants and manu- 
facturers. The inability of large tracts of 
Europe to guarantee payment for goods 
urgently required has caused a demand 
for a Government guarantee of credits 
granted to Belgium, Roumania,, and other 
devastated regions, while the uncertainty 
ot price levels has caused buyers to ex- 
ercise extreme caution in effecting pur- 
chases. Consequently enterprise is greatly 
restricted. It is understood that the 
Trade Indemnity Company has received 
a large number of inquiries for the terms 
and conditions of insuring credits. The 
company, it may be said, issues credit in- 
demnity policies in respect of specified 
and approved accounts to British traders 
in respect of debts contracted in this 
country, to Colonial merchants in respect 
of ,their customers, and to foreign ex- 
porters with customers situated in this 
country or its Colonies. 


Port of London Shipping 


Traffic returns of the Port of London 
for the year ended March 31, reflect re- 
covery in the trade of the port since the 
Armistice was signed on November 11. 
Vessels in the foreign trade which paid 
river dues totalled 9,670,000 net registered 
tons, or, 762,000 tons more than in 1917- 
18. On the other hand, coastwise ship- 
ping totalled 3,540,000 tons, or a decrease 
of 629,000 tons. 


Included in the aggregate of 13,210,000 
net registered tons of shipping paying 
river dues were 8,151,000 tons using the 
docks. This last-mentioned figure shows 
an increase of 462,000 tons over 1917-18. 
Vessels liable to dock dues totalled 6,012, 
000 net registered tons, as aganist 5,279,000 
tons in 1917-18, or an increase of 733,000 
tons. 
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Swiss Bank Corporation 
The Bank was incorporated in Basle as 
far back as 1872 after the Franco-German 
war, the initial share capital being 6 


million francs. In the first years of its 
existence, the Basle Bankverein devoted 
its chief attention to the issue of new 
securities; it was in fact the bank of the 
other Basle banks and private bankers, 
But gradually it became an’ important 
factor in the developing of trade and in- 
dustry, home and foreign. The Basle 
Bankverein, as it was called at its origin, 
took also a leading part in the financing 
of the Swiss Railway system. In 1895, 
the Zurcher Bankverein was absorbed and 
an office was created in Zurich, the centre 
of the Swiss machine and silk industries, 
In 1896, the Corporation obtained a foot- 
hold in St. Gall, the Swiss centre of the 
embroidery and lace industry, by the ac- 
quisition of the Swiss Union Bank. 


Through these different absorptions, 
the Bank was gradually transformed 
from a purely local bank into an influen- 
tial institution covering the northern part 
of Switzerland. Further amalgamations 
followed, of which the principal were: in 
1901, the absorption of Messrs. Blake 
Boissevain & Co., London private bank- 
ers, through which the Bank gained a 
strong footing in London, where the bank 
had established an office in 1808, and 
some years later (1906) the absorption 
of Messrs. d’Espine, Fatio & Co., another 
private bank, of Geneva through which 
the bank entered the western part of 
Switzerland. Its radius of activity rap- 
idly increased during the last decade. 
In 1906 the Swiss Bank Corporation ab- 
sorbed the highly reputed Bank of Basle, 
one of the oldest issue banks of Switzer- 
land, which was founded in 1845, and in 
1912 a further important step was marked 
by the amalgamation with the well known 
private bankers, Messrs. de Speyr & Co, 
the constitution of which goes back as 
far as 1825. In 1908 the Bank for Appen- 
zell in Herisau was taken over, in 1912 
the Banque d’Escompte et de Depot, of 
Lausanne, and in 1917 the Banque de 
Nyon, were absorbed, which increased 
largely the influence of the bank in the 
French speaking part of Switzerland. In 
1918, the Corporation took over the old 
established house of Messrs. Reutter & 
Co., of La Chaux de Fonds and at the 
beginning of 1919, the Bank du Locle, 
thus getting first class connections in the 
centres of the watch making industry. 

The Bank has also widespread Amer- 
ican connections and among its numerous 
correspondents are to be found some of 
the most important American banks. 
Throughout the war it has been the fore- 
most endeavor of Switzerland to alleviate 
as much as possible the sufferings brought 
about by the war. Animated by this spirit 
the Swiss Bank Corporation has, from 
the beginning, placed its services unre- 
servedly at the disposal of the public for 
the transfer of money to prisoners of 
war and for enquiries as to the where- 
abouts of missing officers and men. It 
may-e recorded here that the Corpora- 
tion greatly facilitated the return of 
American visitors stranded in Switzer- 
land at the beginning of the war. 


The First National Bank of Green- 


wood, Miss., is to erect a new 
building. 
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Cotton Values Depend 
Upon Foreign Demand 


‘There can be no such thing as an over- 
production of fabrics this year. To meet 
the world need Europe must manufacture 
8,750,000 bales of American cotton. Its 
ability to do so however, will depend 
upon political, economic financial and 
commercial conditions. Reorganization 
of European industry has not yet begun. 
International credit has broken down: 
There are no longer exports offsetting the 
imports ; the exchange situation is|a serious 
handicap to the foreign purchaser. The 
mere singing of the treaty of peace will 


not right all these factors. Time is ne- 
cessary. 


But it is to be assumed that the United 
States will recognize the fact that Europe 
cannot recover a healthy state of mind 
until it gets to work. The scattered or- 
ganizations must be reassembled and 
production and employment take the place 
of doles to the unemployed. Furnish- 
ing of credits as well as of raw materials 
must be the foundation on -which the 
structure of foreign exchange is rebuilt. 
Leaving these questions then to the 
wisdom of the financiers, the big ques- 
tion is, in what condition are the spindles 
and looms of Europe? 


England operates 40 per cent of the 
cotton spindles of the world. During 
the war many mills were turned into 
munition factories. Otherwise, the in- 
dustry is in far better condition than on 
the Continent. An eminent English au- 
thority has been pessimistic on the out- 
look for an early resumption; but Trade 
Commissioner Gary of London, has re- 
cently reported to Washington that in 
Manchester the feeling is that before .the 
end of the year all the factories will be 
in running order, and that 1920 will be a 
year of record output. This might in- 
dicate a consumption of more than 4,- 
000,000 bales as a minimum. 


A Belgium commission recently re- 
ported. that of the 1,800,000 spindles in 
the country, 800,000 could be operated 
as soon as provided with raw cotton, 
belts, cables, coal and oil. About 400,000 
*had been robbed of copper, bronze and 
some machinery, necessitating three 
months time after those materials were 
delivered. The turbines and motors had 
been stolen from the remaining 600,000 
and it would take a considerable length 
of time to get them in operation. No 
report on France is available ,but as 
three-fourths of its 7,500,000 spindles were 
in the invaded district its condition is 
most likely that of the story of Belgium. 


Poland was once an. important textile 
center. The city of Lodz alone had 
1,200,000 spindles and more than 30,000 
looms. But Poland suffered at the hands 
of both Prussian and Russian—one steal- 
ing machinery and the other destroying 
it. But.these people and the Bohemians 
will lose no time unnecessarily in begin- 
ning to spin. “Their need is credit, ma- 
chinery and raw cotton. Russia once had 
over 9,000,000 spindles out of a world 
total of 150,000,000. Moscow held about 
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2,000,000 of them and 50,000 looms. 
Russia must be counted out entirely. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary had 16,- 
500,000 spindles. Part of these now go 
to Poland, Bohemia and France. As for 
the unknown remainder, it is supposed 
that they are practically intact; but as 
the Central Powers were in desperate 
straits for copper and bronze, it is likely 
that some cotton machinery was robbed. 
This, however, is mere inference. Greece, 
Italy, Portugal and the neutrals of Eu- 
rope possess about 10,000,000 spindles, 
and as for them it is mostly a question 
of finance and transportation. 


But 


When the financial and political ques- 
tions are disposed of, belligerent Europe 
must be allowed some time to reassembles 
its scattered organizations. At present 
hardly any progress appears to have 
been made in its industrial organization. 
But when the peace treaty is once out 
of the way, there is reason to hope that 
the work will be taken up, and in- 
dustrial rehabilitation gradually take the 
place of the present policy of doles and 
bread lines. As that work progresses, 
the consumption of cotton will increase 
until Europe is at capacity of 8,000,000 or 
9,000,000 bales. In no other way can it 
recover its sanity. 


Higher Interest Rates 


The whole world, temporarily at least, 
is going upon a higher interest basis. 
Sweden placed a $25,000,000 loan in this 
country last month at a price which shows 
the American investor an income return 
of about 6% per cent. A Rio de Janeiro 
loan of $10,000,000 was sold at an income 
basis of 61%4 per cent. The City of Am- 
sterdam, on failing to float in Holland 
an $8,000,000 loan on a 5 per cent basis 
offered it at terms of 5% per cent. This 
was found inadequate and better terms 
will be necessary to lodge the loan with 
permanent investors. Several foreign 
loans will be offered in the United States 
later on at very attractive terms. With 
the last of the United States Government 
Liberty Loans out of the way, it will 
be possible to place a large number of 
State, municipal, corporation and railway 
bonds with American investors during 
the next six months. Altogether, some 
$220,000,000 will be paid out this month 
in mid-year dividend and interest dis- 
bursements. The railroads will need a 
vast amount of money as soon as they 
are returned to their owners and the in- 
vestment markets revive sufficiently to 
take the great loans that must be floated. 
Some of the great industrial corporations 
will also apply to the markets for new 
capital before long. 


To Help Canadian Business 


It is expected that the Canadian auto- 
motive industry will benefit largely from 
the 614.per cent preferential tariff which 
has recently been put into effect by Great 
Britain in order to develop the export 
business of Canada. 
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How Will Payments be 
Made to India? 


The United States Government has re- 
linquished control over exports and Prices 
of silver, with the result that there was a 
run-away market for a few days, with 
sales as high as $1.1934 per ounce, the 
highest in thirty years after which a de. 
cline occurred to $1.06 with later recovery 
to $1.10%4. 


The Treasury has completed the sales 
which it undertook to make to the British 
Government under the Pittman act, and 
does not at present contemplate further 
sales, although it may supply its own 
needs for subsidiary coinage by further 
melting of dollars. The demand for Asia 
has ceased for the moment, but purchases 
for Europe and South America have 
been taking current offerings. The course 
of silver depends upon India and China, 
especially the former. 


The Indian Treasury reserves at this 
time amount to about 25 per cent of the 
outstanding note circulation, and as the 
crop-moving season is now about over 
that government may abstain from pur- 
chases for a time. Indian crops for the 
last season have been short, and the trade 
balance is not so heavily in favor of the 
country as in previous years. Neverthe- 
less, payments will have to be made to 
India, and it is a problem how they will 
be accomplished. Under the arrangement 
heretofore existing, the Indian Govern- 
ment has been supplying the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York with rupee ex- 
change at 35.73 cents to the rupee, which 
has been available to American merchants 
having to make remittances to that coun- 
try. Now this fund is no longer available 
and as the Indian Government does not 
permit silver to be imported into India by 
private parties, and the United States 
Government does not allow gold to be ex- 
ported from this country, the facilities for 
rupee remittances are very limited. Prac- 
tically nothing is doing at present al- 
though a few have been made through 
London at about 40 cents. 


Our need for rupee exchange is in pay- 
ment for burlap, skins, tin, and other use- 
ful importations and the trade is entitled 
to some means of doing business, even 
though it takes gold.—National City Bank, 
as 


Foreign Dept. Manager 


Franz Meyer has-been appointed assist- 
ant cashier and manager of the Foreign 
Department of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, and Manfred Barber, 
assistant manager of the department. 


Mr. Meyer came to the bank in 1907 
as draft clerk and subsequently was made 


| manager of the foreign department. He 


is master of seven languages. In 1918 he 
entered the army, and returned to the 
bank upon his discharge. He is 32 years 
old, ~ 


Mr. Barber has been an auditor for the 
last two years in the Foreign Department. 
He was formerly auditor of the Central 
Bank and Trust Corporation of Atlanta, 
Ga., and before that, was manager of one 
of the branches of the bank of Hamilton, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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In view of the ever 
increasing volume of 
trade between the 
United States and 
Europe the _ varied 
activities of The 
Produce Brokers 
Company Limited 
will be of special 
interest to American 
Merchants, Import- 
ers and Exporters. 


Oil Seeds 

Oil Beans 
Wheat 

Maize 

Barley 

Tallow 

Premier Jus 
Hides and Skins 
Tanning Materials 
Fertilizers 
Asphaltums 
Bark 

Coffee 


Casein 


Oilcakes & Meals 
Peas 

Ground Nuts 
Copra 

Palm Kernels 
Seed Oils 

Bean Oils 

Fish Oils 

Oil Fatty Acids 
Cocoanut Oil 
Palm Oil 

Palm Kernel Oil 
Rosin 
Turpentine 


Mineral Oils 

Asbestos 

Lanolin 

Paraffinum Liquidum 

Caustic Soda 

Colours, Minerals, and 
Earths 

Sulphur 

Charcoal 

Barytes 

Pumice Stone 

Chemicals 


5 eee | 


Egg Products 
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Western Canada to 
Have Exhibit 


Western Canada is to have a great 
industrial congress, dates August 11-16, 
to which manufacturers and industrial 
leaders of the continent as well as those 
of the United Kingdom are being in- 
vited. 

The purpose of the congress is educa- 
tional to a large extent along industrial 
lines, though one of the avowed inten- 
tions is to promote and increase the 
friendly relationships between the United 
States and Canada and to create a greater 


unity as between Eastern and Western 
Canada. 


Subjects up for discussion are: West- 

n markets, western industry, Pacific 
trade and transportation routes, Oriental 
commerce, the future alignment as_be- 
tween East and West in so far as manu- 
facturing is concerned, and the great 
question of building up the Pacific re- 
gions and the adjacent inland territory. 


The congress is assuming international 
importance and thousands of American 
manufacturers as well as those of the 
Eastern part of Canada and _ Eng- 
land will be on hand. Among those who 
will speak are Sir Robert Borden, Prime 
Minister of Canada, Henry Ford, Harold 
McCormick, head of the International 
Harvester Co., E. W. Beatty, President 
of the Canadian Pacific Ry., Robert 
Dollar, head of the Dollar Steamship 
linés, and many others. 


All interested in industrial develop- 
ment in the West or in Western markets 
are invited to attend. The movement is 
accompanied by a propaganda to the effect 
that eastern factories which sell to West- 
ern markets in bulk should build branches 
in the West. ‘ 


The congress dates are August 13 and 
14 at Calgary, Alberta, though a trip 
through the territory and including other 
western Canadian cities will commence 
at Medicine Hat, Alberta, August 11, and 
conclude at Edmonton, the capital city, 
where the Premier and Government 
Members will entertain the guests. A 
side trip will be made to Canadian Rocky 
Mountain resorts. 


Congress headquarters have been opened 
at the Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Canada, 


where a staff is employed to give further 
information. 


British Shipping Industry 

The National Foreign Trade Council of 
New York learns from London that the 
opening of Messrs. Harland and Wolff’s 
new shipyard on the Musgrave Channel 
for the building of standard fabricated 
ships marks an important development of 
the shipping industry in the Belfast dis- 
trict. This yard will have six building 


berths and a frontage of 900 feet on the 
Channel. 


Measured in tonnage, although perhaps 
not in number of vessels, the capacity of 
these yards for building fabricated ships 


is. considered to be larger than any similar ' 


plant in America. The latter are designed 
for the continuous production of medium 
sized cargo vessels, whereas the Belfast 
firm is now in a position to build the 
largest vessels in the world. 
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British After the 
World’s Trade 


Information from London which has 
been received by the National Foreign 
Trade Council of New York lends pecu- 
liar emphasis to the recommendation of 
the Sixth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention recently held in Chicago, IIl., in 
favor of a substantial expansion of the 
Commercial Attache and Trade Commis- 
sioner service of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. That recommen- 
dation condemned the constant shifting of 
American attaches from one country to 
another, which is now made necessary by 
insufficient appropriations and which re- 
sults inevitably in great and needless 
waste of the information gained by our 
Commercial Attaches and Trade Commis- 
sioners through experience. It also called 
for such an expansion of the service as 
would have at least two attaches for each 
field, enabling one to be always in the field 
and another, similarly trained, always 
available for consultation with manu- 
facturers and business men in the United 
States. Valuable results to American for- 
eign trade from such a service will be 
instantly apparent. 

British overseas traders are fully alive 
to the importance of such a service and 
are proceeding to organize it upon a most 
extensive plan for their own benefit. It 
is announced from London that their de- 
finite purpose is to endeavor to capture 
the trade of the world for British enter- 
prise. 

The newly organized Federation of 
British Industries, including in its mem- 
bership about 17,000 manufacturers and 
other producers of Great Britain, is be- 
hind the scheme to send British Trade 
Commissioners to every part of the world 
and to establish a most far-reaching and 
effective service of information. It is de- 
signed to have this organization render 
service both to the members of the Fed- 
eration in Great Britain and to their cus- 
tomers in the various fields throughout 
the world. 


Delay in Cable Message 

The British Board of Trade has an- 
nounced further changes with respect to 
import rulings that ought to have an im- 
portant bearing upon trade between the 
United States and Great Britain as time 
goes on. British merchants have lodged 
additional complaints about the great de- 
lay still existing in the transmission of 
cable messages between New York and 
British centres, in some instances it being 
alleged that from two to three and six 
days have been required to send a mes- 
sage between those points. The attention 
of the authorities was directed to the ad- 
verse affect of these delays upon interna- 
tional business, which it is desirable to 
expand at this time and from now on. 





California’s Crop Financing 

A syndicate of prominent banks is being 
formed to extend acceptance credits which 
may run as high as $20,000,000 or more to 
finance the California dried fruit crop. 
The banking firm of Bernhard Scholle & 
Co., is negotiating the credit. The syn- 
dicate is represented on the coast by the 
Bank of Italy. Approval has now been 
given by federal reserve board of the 
transaction and eligibility of the bills. 
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Welsh Tinplate Mey, 
Visit U. S. 


The Welsh tinplate manufacturers en 
route to this country to study our many- 
facturing methods will find the United 
States producing three-fourths of the tip. 
plate of the world, while 20 years ago 
she produced none. Meantime our jm. 
ports have fallen from _ 1,000,000,009 
pounds in the year in which our industry 
was inaugurated to practically nothing 
last year. Production, which made its 
first record in 1891, amounted in that 
year to about 3,000,000 pounds, reached 
1,000,000,000 in 1903, 2,000,000,000 in 1912, 
3,387,000,000 in 1917, and approximately 
a like quantity in 1918. 

This rapid growth in the domestic prod- 
uction of the United States only com. 
fortably supplied domestic requirements 
until within recent years, for it was not 
until 1¢00 that U. S. exportations reached 
as much as 1,000,000 puonds, advancing to 
26,000,000 pounds in 1910 and 106,000,000 
pounds in 1914, the year preceding the 
war. Then they jumped to 516,000,000 
pounds in 1916, 560,000,000 in 1918, and 
in the fiscal year I919 just ending ap. 
proximated 600,000,000 pounds. At the be 
ginning of the war the U. S. produc 
tion of tinplate formed approximately 
two-thirds of that of the world but with 
the fall off in production in the other 
tinplate producing countries, Great Britain, 
Germany, France and Belgium, our pro- 
duction at the present time forms, ac- 
cording to an estimate by The National 
City Bank of New York, about three 
fourths of the output of the world. 


The tinplate production of the world 
at the beginning of the war occurred 
chiefly in the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, France and Belgium and a- 
mounted with us to about 2,250,000,000 
pounds, Great Britain approximately 785, 
000,000, Germany 157,000,000, France ap- 
proximately 90,000,000 and Belgium about 
56,000,000 pounds. In all of the European 
countries the product, of course, declined 
and with us increased more than 50 per 
cent and as a result our share of the 
world’s output can now he safely stated 
at approximately 75 per cent. 


British Industries to 
Make Exhibit 


The release of British industry from 
war restrictions and preparations for the 
vigorous promotion of English export 
trade are indicated in the recent an- 
nouncement of the British Industries 
Fairs to be held in London, Birmingham 
and Glasgow from February 23 to March 
5, 1920, by the Board of Trade. The an- 
nouncement points out that war demands 
led the Board of Trade to prohibit firms 
mainly engaged in munition production 
from exhibiting at trade fairs, which 
were practically confined to a few nom 
ess€ntial trades. The coming fair, how 
ever, is to be so extensive that the Crys- 
tal Palace in London, the largest exhibi- 
tion building in the world, has been et 
gaged, and it is expected that it will have 
to be enlarged by special additions. 

The British Industries Fairs are not 
exhibitions in the same sense as Ameri 
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can fairs, but are strictly trade fairs to production of the country in the particu- 
which admittance is restricted to bona lar lines with which he is concerned. 

fide trade buyers interested in the lines ——— 

represented at the display. Admission Great European Fur Brokers 

is by invitation only, extended to buyers The House of A. & W. Nesbitt, Ltd., 
on request of exhibitors. Participation founded in the year 1806, maintains to- 
in the fair is confined to British manu- day the methods and traditions which 
facturing firms, and their exhibits are re- made the old city companies world famous 
stricted to goods which they actually in their day and generation. 

manufacture. The result of this system This great firm of London fur brokers 
is that buyers visiting the fair know that bases its success both in principle and 
no article shown on an exhibitor’s stand practice upon “service” in the best sense 
can be purchased elsewhere in the fair, of the word. A consigner to Nesbitt’s 
while exhibitors, on their part, can rely having once baled or packed his goods 
on the fact that all visitors are trade buy- need have no further anxiety in regard 
es. A schedule of trades included in to them. He may rest assured that the 
the fair for 1920 shows that participation highest possible market price will be se- 
js confined to goods such as would be cured for him either in the Public Sales, 
purchased for re-sale by wholesale and which take place three times a year, or 
retail traders. in the sales by private treaty which 
A special feature of the fair is the Messrs. Nesbitt negotiate daily. Hence 
careful classification and grouping by “Consign to Nesbitt” has become little 
trades. By this method the buyer is en- short of an axiom in the Fur Export 
abled to inspect during the fair period Trade. Over a century’s cumulative ex- 
practically all the manufactures in which perience is enjoyed by the clients of this 
he is interested, finding opportunity in old established company, who it may truly 
a few hours to examine a range of sam-_ be said have been largely instrumental in 
ples representing practically the whole building up the great fur trade between 
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London, Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Limited 
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Advances on War Loans - - = = 
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the United States and Great Britain dur. 
ing the past century. : 








Messrs A. & W. Nesbitt handle some 
thing like $10,000,000 worth of furs 
annually from the United States sleds 
and in addition have during the War 
handled at least eighty per cent of 
the furs exported from Russia. Owin 
to the upheaval in Europe, the auctign 
sales of furs in the United States have 
shown a considerable increase latterly 
yet there is no doubt that London wil 
always maintain its supremacy as the 
world’s market for raw furs. 



















What the Bank of England Is 

What is the Bank of England? (Cop. 
trary to the general impression, the 
Bank is privately owned and Privately 
governed. It has a number of branches 
The Bank operates under an old law by 
which it is empowered to issue notes 
against Government securities up to 4 
certain amount and to issue them freely 
against an equal amount of gold and 
bullion. These notes are redeemable jn 
gold coin. The Bank has two depart 
ments: One called the issue department 
which, of course, handles the notes anj 
the other called the general banking de. 
partment. The bank is practically a fiscal 
agent of the Government, a bank of iss 
and a depository for the reserves of othe 
financial institutions. It does not serve 
the general business public directly. Is 
functions in some respects are similar to 
those of our Federal Reserve Banks, 
Under normal conditions, the tremendous 
influence of the Bank of England on ex- 
change rates throughout the world is nat- 
urally due to the great market for inter- 
national exchange existing at London, 
Prior to the war, the effect of the bank’s 
discount rate might be said to have been 
felt in all the civilized countries. The 
commercial paper market in London is 
keenly sensitive to the discount rate of 
the Bank of England, a rise in the rate 
having the same effect as the rise in the 
call rate of New York, in attracting funds 
from other centers. So, on the other hand, 
a reduction of the rate influences the with- 
drawals of investment funds from Lon- 
don. Thus, the discount rate is almost 
automatically responsive to the rise and 
fall of the Bank’s reserves. We may hope 
some day to see this experience repeated 
in this country if our discount market and 
our foreign trade keep on expanding. 


Whereas England has the Bank of Eng- 
land, we have the Federal Reserve Banks; 
whereas she has English joint stock banks 
catering to the needs of, agriculture, in- 
dustry and commerce, we have the na- 
tional and state banks; but whereas they 
have many bill brokers and _ discount 
houses, we have comparatively few. In 
this country, however, there are a num- 
ber of large commercial paper houses, 
and some of these are beginning to deal 
in foreign bills. : 





















































































Changing Factory Output 

A mamber of British engineering firms 
are going to turn from wartime to peace 
time production by changing the output 
of their factories, which will embrace 
machine tools and small tools. New iron 
foundries are planned and the whole 
tendency in England seems to be to pfo- 
duce new and more efficient type of tools. 
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All descriptions of Banking and Trustee Business Transacted. 


The Combined Bank is prepared to act as 
Agents for Foreign Banks on usual Terms. 





that produces $40 to $100 in a single season? It is valued 

at from $150 to $300. You can probably recall the time 

when it sold as low as $10. Permanently high grain prices and 
an ever increasing demand have effected the increase. 


Today such lands in Western Canada are selling at from $20 
to $40 per acre. The demand for it is increasing. New 
settlers are grasping an almost last opportunity for making 
this profit in the difference in the present available 
purchase price and the actual value, which will soon be 
reached. 






The after-the-war reconstruction has a real Western swing 
to it, based on intrinsic value and maximum profit. 


Make yourself acquainted with that period of prosperity and 
progress that Western Canada now enjoys to an even greater 
extent than the Western States did in the early '70Se 


The Canadian Goverment furnishes free to all applicants 
a booklet showing present agricultural conditions in 
Western Canada. 


irms 
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W. J. WHITE, 
Department of Immigration 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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Established 1872 


SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION 


Basle, Zurich, St. Gall, Geneva, Lausanne 


La Chest Tends 


Bienne, Chiasso, Herisau, Le Locle, Noyon 
Aigle, Morges, Rorschach, Vallorbe 


London Office 
43 LOTHBURY, E. C. 9 


West End Branch, 11 C. Regent St. 
Waterloo Place S.W . 1 


X. CASTELLI, General Manager 








Capital Issued and Fully Paid Up 


$20,000,000 


Ld Le hel hel 


ae 


= Reserves 

s 6,200,000 
a ’ 5 

rae Deposits 


160,000,000 


HE corporation conducts every description of Banking and 
Exchange business, and in view of the enhanced financial 
relationships between Europe and the United States, is glad 

to place the services of its numerous Departments and the great 

Experience they have acquired in the handling of any kind of 

Mercantile Documents, at the disposal of the American Bankers, 

Manufacturers and Merchants. 








The Corporation also gladly furnishes the American Mercan- 
tile and. Industrial Community with all availablé information 
concerning European Trade, Marketing and Financial interests. 
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CHICAGO 


ee through the growth and experience 
of more than half a century 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board Frank O. Wetmore, President 


AND THE 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintained at a marked degree 
of efficiency. Calls and correspondence are invited relative to the application 
of this service to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 


BANK OF BUFFALO 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Surplus - + 2,500,000.00 
Total Resources over 40,000,000.00 


ELLIOTT C. McDOUGAL - - - President CHARLES D. APPLEBY - - Assistant Cashier 
ROBERT K. ROOT - - - Vice-President AUGUST J. DUERR - - - Assistant Cashier 
RALPH CROY - - - - Vice-President SAMUEL M. JOHNSON - - Asst. to the President 


LOUIS C. OLDEN’ - - - - Assistant Cashier T. B. F. OLSEN Manager Bond Department 


| WE INVITE YOUR BUFFALO BUSINESS | 
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VERIFYING THE STATEMENTS 
OF SMALL BORROWERS 


Impartial audit by certified public accountants helps 
the customer and protects the bank in making loans 


By S. G. H. TURNER 


President, Second National Bank, Elmira, N. Y. 


ANKERS generally are recogniz- 
ing the value of the audit of the 
certified public accountant in the 
financial statement of the com- 
mercial borrower. It saves time, both for 
the bank and the borrower, and relieves 
both from a great deal of anxiety. Tak- 
ing the borrower’s side of it at the start 
it seems to me that the man who borrows 
from the bank must feel better to have 
his statement backed up by an impartial 
outsider. 

While it may seem that this would be 
especially true in the case of large in- 
stitutions, I feel it is even more true of 
some of the smaller undertakings, where 
the methods of the businesses are not as 
carefully worked out. 

In our bank we are getting audited 
statements from most of our large cus- 
tomers, and in urging these statements 
we are calling attention to the benefits 
which the borrower himself derives. 
Many auditors are able to give the bor- 
rower the benefit of constructive criticism, 
which is of great assistance to the bor- 
rower in making money for himself. Also 
at this time we call particular attention 
to the necessity of proper auditing of in- 
comes by reason of the Federal and State 
tax laws. While many of the smaller 
institutions are loath to expend the money 
necessary for a careful audit, we have 
found that in most cases the results of 
the audit in saving on tax payments and 


* 





* * 









S. G. H. TURNER 


improving working conditions have war- 
ranted the expense of the audit. 
It is probably true that the managers 
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of older businesses are sometimes reluc. 
tant to have the outside auditor come iny 
the concern. These men are almost gl. 
ways an_ established success. — Their 
methods have been tried out and teste 
over many years and they have prove; 
to be profitable. Thus, this type of bus. 
ness man may have substantial groung; 
for resisting the outside audit, yet it i 
worth noting that opposition of this 
character is gradually disappearing as the 
outside audit demonstrates its advantages 

As a matter of community interest ané 
individual service, I believe the bank 
should extend every possible assistane 
to the commercial borrower and in persy. 
ance of that belief I have made it a poin 
to offer the services of our auditor j 
helping out our customers, particularly 
the smaller borrowers. 

The banks can do a great deal to en 
courage the borrower to use the servic 
of the outside auditor. An ironclad ruk 
in this direction would not be desirable 
to be sure, yet the suggestion of th 
banker would help to impress the bor 
rower with the importance of a com 
plete and distinterested audit of his f- 
nancial affairs. 

Almost all bankers have had the e- 
perience of losing money because the 
relied on the statements of honest men. 
These losses could have been averted iif 
the statements were audited by impartial 
outsiders. 





* * * 










IMPORTANT POINTS 


IN PASSING CREDIT 


Knowledge of factory operations is just as essential as 
facts revealed on the manufacturers’ balance sheet 


By J. OSGOOD BALEY 


N addition to the audit of the out- 
I side accountant, referred to in the 

previous article, the banker will be 
able to gain a clear knowledge of the 
borrower’s condition, particularly the 
manufacturer’s by following the method 
that has been adopted in many banks. 

A typical example of this method is 
found in the Liberty National Bank of 
New York and it may be used to advan- 
tage in any bank, especially those institu- 
tions that accommodate manufacturers, 
as already noted. Now the fact that the 
plan of the Liberty National is suggested 
should not, as will be shown, create in- 
difference in the mind of the country 
banker because the plan has a decided 
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bearing on the intelligent extension of 
credit in every commercial bank. 

The country banker as well as a great 
many large city bankers are too often 
influenced by the balance sheet alone in 
passing upon an application for credit. 
Important as the balance sheet is in re- 
vealing the financial condition of a bor- 
rower, it does not disclose details that the 
banker should know about. In order to 
get these details, the Liberty National of 
New York, like some other banks, has 
created an industrial department for the 
purpose of gathering information that 
usually does not appear in the audited 
statement. The following analysis sug- 
gests the scope of the work undertaken 


THE. BANKERS’. MONT HALE 


by the industrial department and it sug f 
gests many ideas that will enable amp 
banker to become better acquainted with 
the operating condition of a manufactur 
ing concern that is borrowing money: 

1. Type and physical condition of build f 
ings, inside and outside. 

2. Duties and previous experience 0 
each executive. : 
3. Products and by-products. Stock 
quantities or to Specification only? hf 
product “seasonable?” 






4. Raw materials, semi-finished ant 
finished stock. Where and how fur 
nished? Condition of stock. Method 0 





checking in and out. 
mally carried. 

If departmentalized, are department 
laid “out as to sequence of operation: 
Operations and equipment of depart 


ments. Method of handling work of 


Quantities nor 





protess. 
6. Attitude towards labor. Number ail 
sex. of employees. Labor turnover. ® 


Method and time of payment. Bont 
and premium. Labor troubles, past atl 
present. Welfare work. Attention give 
to employment of labor. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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THE BANKERS’ 


Safeguarding Your 


of its operations forthe period. 


Mawe 


By 


tState official title? 


A.B. A. Endorses the Outside Audit 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


| | 
ct | 
AGé Net Profits as Above—Itemize.....-..-.-..+5.. 49 | 
Less Dividends (Preferred (Per Cent).....sceseeesees Pd | 
(Common (Per Cont). ..ce-ceeeeeee | 
Undivided POMS 6.0... ccccescecsecesvererese heaved | | 


t—we have avdited the accounts Of.............cceeeeceeees nese fow the period from.........0+-eeeceereeeresenersreeres 
te.. ceeeees On Certify that in my our opmion the above Ralance Sheet and Statement of Profit 


and Loss set forth the finatcial conditions of the firm of company at...---.---ceerereeseeeeereserrreteee and the results 


WORTH OF ENDORSERS EXCLUSIVE OF THEIR INTERESTS IN THE BUSINESS 


Public Accountants 


~~. long ago the Clearing House section of the American Bankers’ 
Association, in announcing the new credit form of statement, 
placed emphasis on the importance of inducing the commercial bor- 
rower to submit his books to the certified public accountant for audit 


at least once a year. 


How many commercial borrowers haveeyou in 
your bank? 


Do you know that the financial statements 
which they give you are correct or are you willing 
to trust to past performances and inspiration in 
making loans based upon these statements? 


You know that even the honest borrower is 
sometimes inclined to look upon his assets with 
unwarranted optimism. When he does this, he 
is unconsciously deceiving you and creating risks 
that imperil your safety, Mr. Banker. 


It is a simple matter to determine definitely 
the precise financial condition of every borrower. 
A complete audit by a disinterested public ac- 
countant often reveals conditions of importance 


that escaped the borrower’s notice,—conditions 
that the banker should be familiar with. 


The next time a borrower presents his state- 
ment, it will pay you to ask when his business was 
last audited. And if it has not been properly 
audited, you will find it profitable for your bank 
and helpful to the customer to urge a complete 
audit,—an audit without exceptions of any kind. 


We are a national organization operating in all 
parts of the United States. We have fifteen 
established branches, especially prepared to give 
prompt and satisfactory service to the bank and 
the commercial borrower. 


Our staff of auditors comprises highly trained 
accountants of wide experience, gained in different 
lines of business. 
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Maintenance of individuality is an inherent principle 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


C H ICA GO 






organized, developed and conducted on the principle of con- 
structive and conservative banking along progressive lines, has 
preserved its individuality intact during a period of over a 
quarter of a century when the tendency to consolidation has 
been general. It has gained a little each day in strength, in 
scope, and in the confidence of a public which has recognized 
the right relationship between service and recompense. With 
the co-operation of the friends it has made, to whom it ac- 
knowledges itself indebted for whatever success it has attained, 
it expects to continue to grow, both in its capacity and its op~ 
portunity to serve, and to that end invites the patronage to 
which it believes it has proved itself entitled. 


OFFICERS 




























JOHN A. LYNCH - ~ ~ * - President 
WILLIAM T.FENTON First Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT M. McKINNEY- - Second Vice-President 
WATKIN W. KNEATH - Third Vice-President 
OSCAR H.SWAN~ - - - - - Cashier 
WM. B. LAVINIA - - - Assistant Cashier 
THOS. D. ALLIN - - - Assistant Cashier 
LOUIS J. MEAHL - - - Assistant Cashier 
WM. C. FREEMAN - - - Assistant Cashier 
CHAS. S. MACFERRAN - - Assistant Cashier 
WALTER L. JOHNSON - - Assistant Cashier 


Bond Department in charge of WATKIN W. KNEATH 
Third Vice-President 


Foreign Exchange Department in charge of A.O.WILCOX 
Manager 




















SHLAA 


A National Bank 


WITH AN 
International Business 


Every banking service is af- 
forded by the First National 
Bank, the largest bank in 


Ohio and the affliated First 
Trust & Savings Company. 


LUAU 











Combined Resources $120,000,000 
NATIONAL BANK 


F i RS TRUST 8 SAVINGS Co 


CLEVELAND, OHIO— 
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Important Points in 
Passing Credit 


(Continued from page §2) 

7. Method of handling material, Rai. 
road and shipping facilities. 

8. Planning methods for produc 
expenses, finances, sales, etc 
ing periods of operation. 

.9. General method of costing. Are ace 
curate results obtained? Checked against 
estimates? Are cost figures available 
promptly, so as to permit action to be 
taken for reduction? How often are 
books closed? 

10. Engineering and methods of inspec- 
tion. Is power generated or purchased? 
Condition of power plant. Assurance of 
continuity of power. 

II. Method of distribution of product. 
Method of price setting. Selling policies, 
Terms of sale. Competition. Territory 
restriction. Chief customers. Proportion 
of foreign and domestic business. Nature 
and comprehensiveness of the operating 
reports made to the executives. 

12. Possibilities of expansion. 

Is there excess capacity? If so, what 
steps are being taken to fill it? 

The points set forth in this analysis 
do not appear on the financial statement, 
yet no banker will question the direct re- 
lation that they bear to the standing of 
the borrower and his value as a risk, 
Have you sought to gain an understand- 
ing of any or all of these problems before 
passing on the manufacturer’s application? 
This question is especially pertinent 
at this time because the complicated 
economic conditions created by the war 
compel every banker to employ more ac- 
curate standards than ever before in 
granting loans to commercial customers. 

When the banker tries to get informa 
tion of this character about a concern 
he is not only providing an added and 
necessary degree of protection but he is 
also inviting the closer relationship of the 
customer. 

The intimate relations of the banker 
and the borrower demand a true under- 
standing of each other’s position. Some- 
times manufacturers have felt that their 
requests have been refused without good 
reason, simply because the banker has 
been guided by the balance sheet and 
merely a superficial knowledge of their 
factory operations. Often there are pe- 
culiar conditions surrounding the manu- 
facture of a product which the banker 
knows nothing about unless he makes 
an investigation. The analysis already 
outlined suggests how an_ investigation 
can be made, and when it is intelligently 
carried out there is almost always sure 
to be less of the lack of mutual under- 
standing that acts as a handicap. 


tion, 
+» OVvercom- 


R. J. McKay, Vice-President 

Robert J. McKay, for five years assist- 
ant cashier of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank of Chicago has been appointed vice- 
president. He is widely known in banking 
and <ommercial circles. Mr. McKay 1s 
treasurer of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and of the National Securities 
League of Chicago and for years has been 
identified with many lines of public wel- 
fare. He was chairman of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association’s recent delega- 
tion to Mexico. 


ularly where the exclusive agency 

plan is followed—the problem often 

arises, “TO whom should the salesman 
go first?” 

Probably the average manufacturer 
would answer that he wants the biggest 
dealer, or the fastest-growing one—pro- 
yided always that the credit is good. But 
the latest conditions in a town are not 
always reflected in the commercial agency 
reports, as manufacturers sometimes find 
to their chagrin —writes Ray Giles in 
Printer’s Ink. 

For several years, one of the western 
branch managers of a large corporation 
has been following a plan from which 
he reaps fine results. 

He has instructed his salesmen on en- 
tering new territory to go first of all to 
the banker. 

The banker in the smaller cities and 
villages is the “Father of the Funds.” 
It is a regular part of his business to 
know what every retailer in town has 
done, is doing and plans to do. He is the 
local money-lender and consequently has 
a real interest in the financial condition 
of most of the stores. 

The banker has been found a more ap- 
proachable person than might commonly 
be supposed. Naturally he is pleased to 
be recognized as the one man whom the 
salesman expects to be thoroughly posted 
on local conditions. Very often he has 
gotten right into the game and helped 
the salesman to put over a deal. 

To show how the plan works out, here 
is a case in point: 

One salesman was sent on a special 
trip to a certain town in Minnesota. His 

purpose was to call on a dealer who 

looked like a carload prospect. 

On investigation, he found that the 
dealer was weak financially. He had also 
become a chronic price-cutter and was 
stocked up with cheap products. 

Convinced that his original plan was 
useless, the salesman remembered his 
manager’s advice to call on the banker. 
Inquiry gave him the name of the presi- 
dent of the leading bank. 

Presenting his card, he was shown in 
to the banker who greeted him pleasantly. 
The salesman said, “Mr. President, my 
branch manager instructs all of us to seek 
the advice of the leading banker in every 
community as to the names of the best 
merchants in town to handle our line.” 

The president smiled. 

The salesman said, “May I ask why 
you are smiling?” 

The president replied, “I own the finest 
Store of the kind in town. I opened it 
for my brother, who died last year and 
I now have another man running it.” 

' The salesman then said, “Mr. Presi- 


I: opening up new territory—partic- 


A Little Story from ‘“Printer’s Ink” 


How the Banker Acts as 
Assistant Salesman 


dent, I wonder whether you would spare 
me an hour’s time right now, to go over 
to the store with me so that I can explain 
our proposition to you and to the man who 
is your manager?” 

After a moment’s consideration, the 
banker replied that he would. He shut 
his desk and they walked over to the 
store. By the time the allotted hour was 
over the salesman had sold a fine quan- 
tity of his goods. 

Had the salésman called on the store 
manager he would probably not have se- 
cured the order. For it developed that 
business in that particular line was de- 
moralized in the locality. 

The man whom the salesman had orig- 
inally seen had so conducted his busi- 
ness that he was losing credit. Across 
the street a competitor was carrying 
goods of a grade which made the banker 
remark, “There is really nothing to this 
line of business because of the character 
of the competition.” 

But the salesman had convinced the 
banker that by turning to high-grade 
goods at fair prices he would have no 
competition except with other merchants 
who might later handle the same line. 

The banker, guided by his grasp of 
business’ in the broad, saw the point at 
once. 

In reply to letters requesting advice 
from the banker, the following reply is 
typical, “Try to get H He’s hard 
to land, but is a hustler. If your sales- 
man can’t close the order tell him to see 
me.” 


Another company which has the agency 
for a farm-lighting plant in two western 
states recently wrote to 500 bankers ask- 
ing them to recommend the merchant who 
would make the best dealer for its prod- 
uct in each town. 


It may surprise some people to know 
that answers were received from 70 per 
cent of the bankers. 

Recently there was passed to me an 
advertisement from a Southern news- 
paper which showed a big picture of an 
Oliver tractor in the field and carried 
the following copy: 


“ATTENTION VISITING BANKERS!” 


“You are interested in the proper de- 
velopment of the farms in your section 
and anxious to encourage better farming 
methods to overcome the existing short- 
age of man power and animal power on 
the farm. 

“The Oliver tractor has been designed 
and developed to answer to all farm and 
industrial problems requiring power. 

“See the Oliver before returning home. 
Will exhibit in front of the Masonic 
Temple this afternoon. 


“The Oliver is the only tractor manu- 
factured in the South.” 

This intresting advertisement was 
signed by the Oliver Tractor Company, 
of Knoxville, Tennessee. 

In asking for further particulars, J. E. 
Campbell, sales manager of the Oliver 
Tractor Company, has given me the fol- 
lowing information. 


“It is our opinion based upon what 
experience we have had to date that the 


‘bankers, especially outside of the larger 


cities, are much interested in assisting 
the farmers of their respective territories 
to purchase tractors, knowing that the 
tractor is a means of a better development 
of the farm lands and will soon there- 
by add resources to their respective in- 
stitutions. In some instances means are 
being provided and plans formulated, that 
will permit the farmer to make a certain 
payment on the initial cost of a tractor 
and the bank will carry him on deferred 
payments for the remainder of the pur- 
chase price. 


“This is backed also by the knowledge 
that the tractor makes our idle lands pro- 
ductive, permits the better rotation of 
crops and provides hereby a much larger 
surplus for export, a trade which is 
being fostered by the bankers at every 
opportunity. ; 


“The Convention of the Tennessee 
Bankers’ Association paid considerable 
attention to the farming question and 
apparently were very much interested in 
the literature which was prepared by us 
and distributed at this convention. The 
encouragement by the banker in the use 
of tractors enables the bank also to be- 
come better acquainted with the farmers 
in their territory, and in our opinion re- 
sults in new business being opened with 
the representatives of this class of in- 
dustry and enables the farmers to keep 
step with the progress made in other 
lines, by the replacement of animal power 
with motive power.” 

While Mr. Campbell does not appeal 
directly to the banker for an endorsement 
of the Oliver tractor, it is easy enough 
to see that by the very restraint of the 
Oliver company’s approach, the banker 
must carry that particular tractor along 
in his thinking on the subject. 

So the banker is becoming more and 
more of a salesman these days. Business 
needs him. His country needs his good 
work. Many companies who are not now 
cultivating the banker would do well to 
think the matter over. 


Advertising through Tue BANKER’S 
MontHiy familiarizes the banker with 
your product and enlists his assistance and 
support. 
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To MICHIGAN with its 


Diversified Industries 


Eighty-seven percent of the world’s motor cars are 
used in the United States, or 6,500,000 machines. 
Eighty percent of the world’s automobile output is 
produced in Michigan. The state is important in 
agriculture of all kinds, a wide variety of machinery, 
foods, mining, furniture, paper mills, metal shops, 
with railroads to care for its enormous shipments. 


















































To furnish the most complete service to their clients, 
Michigan banks find a New York banking connection 
a necessity. The Metropolitan Trust Company offers 
Michigan and other Middle West institutions this ser- 
vice designed along broad, modern lines, yet true to 
the traditions of 38 years of service. 
































Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $4,000,000 


Metropolitan Trust Company 
of the City of New York 
716 Fifth Avenue 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 














60 Wall Street 



























“We always send business that needs 
special attention, to the Park Bank,” 


said an officer of a large Western 
banking institution recently, 








“because we know you will handle it 
to our absolute satisfaction.” 





We cordially invite correspondence 
and conference with bankers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, importers 
and exporters. 





THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of New York 
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GOOD-WILL IN THR 
BANK 


By FRANK WILSON 
Advertising Manager, Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 






HE other day a group of New York 

capitalists paid two million dollars 
for a well known national business. The 
purchase completed, they proceeded to 
scrap the old plant and to build in its 
place a large modern plant. To these men 
the value of its old buildings was second. 
ary; they had bought good-will, not 
second-hand machinery or factories. 

This intangible element of good-will js 
perhaps the most valuable item that js 
found on the balance sheet of either the 
bank, or industrial establishment. 

Undoubtedly it is more valuable than 
the physical property with which it js 
linked. Yet when we add up our assets 
we are more than likely to overlook this 
particular side of our business. We for. 
get that any banking institution without 
good-will would be in the same fix as aq 
man without friends or reputation. 

Anyone with enough capital can build 
alongside the manufacturing plants oj 
the big concerns. With sufficient capital 
any man might build a plant equal 
Ford’s or Swift’s or Armour’s, and assum- 
ing that he could, and did turn out a 
article in every respect equal to that oj 
these well known producers, his business 
would not be a going concern, neither 
could he make it such without the assist- 
ance of time and advertising. He could 
not sell his goods in profitable quantities 
until he had built up an amount of good- 
will equal to that of those concerns that 
had built up a profitable, going concem 
through years of square dealing, sincere 
service and advertising. 

There is no argument that these same 
conditions do not apply to the banker as 
well as the merchant and manufacturer. 
Good-will is to a bank what insurance and 
fire-prevention devices are to the in- 
dustrial establishment. Good-will can be 
destroyed in a month, but it requires 
many years in the building, for even a 
Rockefeller can’t make a bank a going 
concern in a minute. The main requisites 
upon which to lay the foundation of a 
bank’s good-will is efficiency, service and 
helpfulness. 


Boys Build Pig Self-feeders 

Pig club boys, as well as a number of 
hog breeders of Madison County, Fla, 
are beginning to use self-feeders for 
hogs. The local county agent now has 
requests from about 30 club members for 
assistance in building feeders. The first 
self-feeder-in the county was built by two 
brothers, who had been members of the 
pig club for three years. They began 
their club work with one pig each, have 
become enthusiastic, and now have a herd 
of 65 pure-bred Durocs. Since the pig 
club was organized in the county three 
years pago, pigs have been placed with 
228 Boys. 


Work is going forward on the exten- 
sion and improvements of the First Na 
tional Bank, Iowa City., Ia. The addition 
will be built along lines to correspond 
with the present building. 
















AtYour Service 
in Chicago 


We want your Chicago 
account. We have the 
facilities and the spirit 
to serve you well. 


The personal attention 
we give to accounts 
aims to be as broadly 
helpful as we can 
make it. 


Let us submit details 
by letter or through 
our representative. 












On inactive reserve ac- 
counts, subject to with- 
drawal in whole or in part 
on ten days’ notice, a fa- 
vorabie rate of interest is 
allowed. 


t an 
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The regular clearing 
house rate of interest paid 
on active accounts. 








BANKING SAVINGS 
BONDS TRUST 
VAULTS 
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HE central location of 
Chicago makes it a partic- 

ularly desirable city in which to 

carry a correspondent account. 










The factalso that Chicago 
exchange is generally accepted 
at par is another vital point in 
tavor of carrying your main ac- 
count here. 


























If you are considering 
opening a Chicago account or 
changing your present connec- 
tions, we would be pleased to 
outline our proposition. 

















DAVID R. FORGAN, President 










BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 















































































































The Stop Payment Evil 

In order to combat the evil of the “stop- 
payment” a large number of banks are 
attaching to the blank form which they 
make the depositor sign, a statement as 
follows: 

“I ask this as an act of courtesy only 
and hereby release you from any lia- 
bility in case of payment or non-pay- 
ment.” 

The banks which have followed this 
practice find that customers are not so 
eager to enter a “stop-payment.” When 
the obligation is put up to them it seems 
they are not as keen about the matter as 
before. 

Every day in almost every bank a num- 
ber of “Stops” come in, some by letter, 
some by ’phone and some “over the 
window.” The reason given in most cases 
is “check has been lost.” Crooked deal- 
ing is mentioned only once in a while. 
Most banks are cautious enough to keep 
a record of these “stops” for years back 
because if a check two or three years 
old is presented, while the bank might 
question it, still if the account is open 
and in funds, there is no reason why it 
shouldn’t be paid. 


Promoting the Valley 
The June number of “Service,” the at- 
tractive house organ of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., of St. Louis, contains 
a series of unique propaganda articles 


















“Checks are 
money” 


“taking a chance.” 


chance.”’ 


into danger. 


61 Broadway 
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Say 


SATETY 


The man who writes a check on plain paper is 
The bank that furnishes the check is “taking a 


The crook who alters a check on-National Safety 
Paper isn’t “‘taking a chance;” he is walking straight 
Any alteration with eraser, acid or knife 
leaves a glaring white spot which instantly betrays him. 


Ask your lithographer, printer or stationer for checks 
on National Safety Paper, or write us for samples. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


at 


a. Lx 
he 71012 \\\ifii, 


by means of which the trust company en- 
deavors to tell St. Louis and its tributary 
territory the real significance of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The headings of some of 
these articles which are attractively em- 
bellished in artistic panels suggest the 
scope of this attractive bit of publicity: 
“The Body of America,” “The Ex- 
plorers,” “The Fur Traders,” “The River 
Men,” “The Road Builders,” “The Busi- 
ness Man,” “The War Makers,” “The 
Peace Makers.” 


Now that the enterprise of the busi- 
ness man in the Central West is con- 
centrated on the development of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, these articles are especially 
timely. 


A Flower Show in the Bank 

The Liberty Insurance Bank of Louis- 
ville, Ky., recently inaugurated a monthly 
flower show and at the first exhibit there 
were 75 entries and about 50 varieties of 
flowers. In order to stimulate interest 
in the show, the bank carried a display 
advertisement in the newspapers in the 
form of an application for exhibitors 
addressed to the agricultural department 
of the bank. Exhibits were required in 
the following order: 


I. 12 Roses—one or more bush varie- 
ties. 


2. 12 Bunches Climbing Roses—one or 
more varieties. 
















New York 
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3. 25 Choice Blossoms of Sweet Peas 

4. 1 Basket of Garden Flowers, 

Entry tags were furnished by the bank 
The flower show and the vegetable show 
have been advantageously used by many 
banks in gaining favorable public NOtice, 
The farmers, particularly, always exhibit 
keen interest in the vegetable show while 
the flower show usually goes strong in 
the larger cities, just as in Louisville 


Taxing Red Cross Gifts 

The recent ruling by the Commissiong 
of Internal Revenue that donations maé 
by the banks to the Red Cross fund cap. 
not be deducted from profits subject t 
income and excess taxes is looked upm 
by many bankers as a hardship. No 
long ago the chief examiner of each 
district, at the instance of the comptroller, 
sent to each national bank a letter stating 
that in accordance with recent legislation 
banks were at liberty to contribute from 
their profits to the Red Cross fund. It 
appears, therefore, that the internal re 
venue commissioner and the comptroller 
of the currency are at odds on this matter, 
because the revenue commissioner 4 
practically penalizing the banks to nearly 
100 per cent of their contributions. 

The bank, for instance, which con- 
tributed $5,000 to the fund and whose 
profits were such as to bring it within 
the “80 per cent bracket” of the income 


















No. 2466 H. 


Harmonious 
Bank Equipment 


Uniform material, design and finish creates 
anatmosphere that all feel, even though many 
do not analyze the reason for the unity. 


STOW-DAVIS 
MATCHED SUITES 
FOR BANKS 


consists of desks, chairs, costumers, waste baskets 
direct6rs’ tables, etc. Appropriately grouped, they 
form desirable equipment for the general office, the 
private office or the directors’ room. 

The bankers of today recognize the importance of 
equipping their banking rooms with matched furni- 
ture, made and finished in one factory. Visit our 
Salesroom in June or July. Our elaborate catalog 
shows the entire line in detail. 


Stow & Davis Furniture Company 
70 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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tax, must pay taxes on its contribution 
in the amount of $4,120 being 12 per cent 
upon $1,000 and 80 per cent on $5,000. The 
bank which contributed $3,000 and is in 
the 80 per cent class must therefore pay 
a tax of more than $2,400. And the bank 
which contributed even $1,000 and is in 
the 80 per cent class must pay a tax there- 
on of $824. 


Signature and Stop Payments 
The Chase National Bank has estab- 
lished a new department to be known as 
the “Signature and Stop Payments” de- 
partment. Formerly this work was done 
in the paying teller’s department. It is 
the function of this department to ex- 
amine the checks that are received from 
the Clearing House to see that the sig- 
natures are correct and that there is no 
stop payment order for any of them. 


Stop Abuse of Checks 

A. T. Thorn, vice-president of the 
State Bank of Ramah, Col., emphasizes 
the danger that exists in accepting altered 
check at the teller’s window. The title 
oi the issuing bank is usually crossed out 
on these checks and the name of another 
bank is substituted. 

“Sometimes it is hard to tell the name 
of the payor bank on these checks be- 
cause they are written so dimly and care- 
lessly,” says Mr. Thorn. “I believe every 
bank should return checks so misused. 
This would impress upon the man with 
a checking account the necessity of using 
his checkbook when he wants money.” 
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To Restore Banking Service 


With peace, the money embargo will be lifted from central and south- 
eastern Europe. 


ban on those regions will seek the quickest, easiest path to them. 


To be the channel chosen by this money tide from your city, you do 
not need to establish your own correspondents abroad. 
territory opens, you can sell drafts to customers or make direct remit- 
tances safely, expeditiously and with profit to your bank. 


The Irving’s daily foreign rate sheet and drawing equipment are the 
only tools you require. 
signs in the languages of your prospective customers. 
banking service will take care of over-seas details. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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The huge sum piled up in American banks by the 


As each closed 


They come at your request—with advertising 
Irving foreign 





funds from the bank. Care should there- 
fore be taken to see that blotters are not 
taken from the bank. 


Swindlers Use Blotters 


The American Bankers” Association has 
issued a warning that a clique of swind- 
lers has been using information obtained 
from bank blotters to perpetrate for- 
geries. One of the swindlers makes it a 
practice to enter a bank and gather up 
ali the blotters, especially the white 
blotters, that show signatures. From 
these blotters the swindlers make a trac- 
ing of the signature and then write a 
check on which they are able to secure 


A Floating Savings Bank 


The postmaster of Detroit, Mich., ‘is 
planning to put a boat in the Detroit 
River—a floating savings bank,—as a 
branch of the U S. Postal Savings bank, 
for the convenience of seamen in the 
Great Lakes freighters. The plan would 
enable sailors to deposit savings without 


A Note Case Every BANKER 


All Cases contain the following Guide equipment 

12 guides for months, 26 sabthe for alphabet, 31 
guides for dates | to 31. Or any arrangement, 
with a reasonable number of guides, which 
best suits your needs. 


Guides are of heavy pressed board, eyeleted 
rod holes, black rubber 
enamel tips, with headings 
printed in black type on 
white special wedding 
bristol board. 
Absolutely fireproof 
and will last a tifetime. 
Standard size 64 
inches by 11 inches by 
1944 inches over all 
hardware (actual 
space it will occupy). 
Will file document 414 
by 10 inches. 
“ Any special sizes 
'¢ made to order. 

Our No. 2 Case is 
identical with No. 1 
re) except that it is made 
of vault steel instead 
of aluminum, and 
weighs 20 pounds com- 
plete. 



































best Note Case in 
this country. We 
specialize on this line. 
Our latest develop- 
ment is our No. 1—con- 
sidered by those who 
have examined it to re- 
present the best value 
as an investment ever 
offered. It will add tone 
and a conservative richness 
to your office fittings, conduc- 
ive to a feeling of safety even 
when outside vault, for, while light 
in weight, it is secure against fire. 
Will never wear out, and is equipped 
with our metal-tipped Guides. 

Our No, 1 Case is made of hardened 
aluminum, weighs only 14 pounds complete. 
Outside enameled in black rubber finish and 
striped in gold. Lined with heavy asbestos 
board, one-eight inch thick, steel follow blocks on 
aluminum tracks. Nickled lock and two nickled 
clasps on each end, eight nickled corners and four rubber legs, bolted on. 

Many of the largest banks in this country are using our Cases and metal-tipped Guides 

Let us send you our catalogue. It’s yours for the asking. 


Ravenswood Office Specialties Co. 
1800-1802 Newport Avenue, Chicago 


They are superior. 
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The Banker acts 


as counselor to many of his depositors. 
consult him regarding many of their business problems. 
banker studies to fit himself to advise his depositors in matters of finance and 


The manufacturer and the merchant 
And rightly so. The 


industry. And that bank is most valuable to the business man which is able and 
willing to render him assistance and advice in matters of economy and efficiency 
as well as in the department of finance. 


Thousands of banks in many parts of the United States have recommended 


Hall Voucher Checks 


to their depositors and thereby earned their 
appreciation and gratitude. 


The Hall Voucher Check is a com- 
bination of check, bill and receipt. It 
protects the user in many ways— 
against unjust claims and payment 
of the same bill twice. It not only 
records the payment, but also 
for what the payment was 
made. It establishes these 
facts beyond dispute— 
legal or otherwise. 

The Voucher Sec- 
tion of the check is 
not the stub, it is 
























anintegral part 

of the check 

and goes accept - 
to the ance of a 
payee. Hall Vouch- 




















er Check is 
the acceptance 
of the correctness 
of the amounts 
written on the voucher. 
So that the bank 
executive interested in 
such matters may be in a 
position to acquaint his clientele 
with the various forms of checks 
which we issue we have prepared a 
neatly bound book of samples. This 
book comprises 132 styles of checks, 
and shows prices which include delivery 
charges to any part of the United States. 


Sample Book of Checks 


We shall be pleased to send you sample book 
of checks free, which you can keep on file to show 

to customers who desire to purchase the Hall Voucher Checks. 

Write Us Today. 


THE J. C. HALL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Bank Stationers for over 40 years 


Bank Forms 


AND 
Accounting Devices Mia chine Posting 
in Stock 


Ledger 


For BURROUGHS 
Bookkeeping Machines 


Do not fail to investigate 


The (ADCO ‘vit’ 


before you record your Ledger or if you 

contemplate installing a bookkeeping 

machine insist on demonstration of this 
wonderful device. 


Patent Applied for 


W. G. LLOYD COMPANY Ledger Leaves—Statements 


Binders and Bank Forms 


Manufacturers 
Accounting Devices and Bank Forms 


626 South Clark Street CHICAGO Send for our Representative 
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bothering to land in lake ports. 
the banks in Cleveland. 


Some of 
| | Ohio, have bee 
particularly active in extending ace , 
modations to the sailors and these bili 
have been able to secure a large amoy : 
of the savings of the sailors. _ os 


Banks Endorse Warfield 
Plan 


In a statement recently issued by The 
Savings Banks Association of the State 
ot New York, declaring its Opposition 
to either government ownership Or goy- 
ernment control, the following Signifi- 
cant statement is made: 

The nine million or more savings de. 
positors in the 625 mutual savings banks 
located in fifteen states of the Union are 
interested to the extent of $92.22 each in 
the maintenance of the financial stability 
of the railroads by their investments jn 
railroad securities owned by the banks, 
These banks are non-capital stock jn- 
stitutions with aggregate resources equiy- 
alent to one half the total time and de 
mand deposits of the 7388 National banks 
of America. 

The Association has adopted a resolu 
tion which says, among other things: 

We realize that legislation must protest 
alike the shipping interests of the coun- 
try, the public, the employees and the 
owners; and we declare that no plan for 
the return of the railroads can be success- 
ful which has not due regard for the 
various interests concerned. 

We are opposed to the upheaval either 
of credit or of business through attempting 
to reassemble the billions of dollars of ex- 
isting railroad securities into the securi- 
ties of larger railroad companies with the 
many legal complications and_ practical 
difficulties ‘incident thereto in addition to 
the time necessary for the valuation of 
railroad properties in bringing about such 
enforced consolidations—the basis of such 
procedure. 

We do not believe that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or any Govern- 
mental regulatory body, can or will deal 
successfully with this subject unless 
specific directions, contained in an Act of 
Congress, shall prescribe a definite rule 
for rate making, specifying the percent- 
age return on the investment in the rail- 
roads, and with provision made for such 
additional return to the owners as shall 
preserve incentive. 

We, therefore, after mature delibera- 
tion, recommend to the Congress the pass- 
age of an act embodying the plan now 
before the Congress proposed by the Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Rail 
road Securities—the Warfield plan—which 
gives the necessary protection to the 
various interests concerned, and which 
among other fundamentals, all of which 
we approve, provides for a_ percentage 
return of not less than 6 per cent on 
the aggregate investment in the rail- 
roads in each of the territories as now 
laid ptt by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and known as_ the three 
classification territories of the country. 


The Citizens National Bank, Mansfield, 
O., will tear down its present building 
and erect a up-to-date bank building. A 
strong foundation, capable of supporting 
an eight-story building, will be laid. 
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The DICTAPHONE 


for Hot Weather Letters 


At this time of year, bankers don’t stay in- 


doors from choice, but because banking —the 
backbone of modern business—must carry on. Yet 
right methods will lift the burden of work a 
whole lot. For instance, The Dictaphone: 
method of handling mail. 


Its ever-ready, time-saving convenience certain- 

ly clears your desk hours earlier in the day. 

After that it’s up to you whether you spend 

those extra hours indoors thinking and plann- 

ing, or outdoors laying in a new stock of vitality. 

\i\SY), 4 Use the Dictaphone to cut the overtime work 
ZB WY, ‘ ———— =4 §=6 during the hot months. 

a een \ Phone or write nearest branch office for |5-min- 


Ss ute demonstration in your office, on your work. 


DIC TAPAVNE 


[_—> : Registered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


[ae Dept. 136-H, Woolworth Building, New York City 


—| Branches Everywhere Write for Booklet, “‘The Man at the Desk’”’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked‘“‘The Dictaphone,’’made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Co. 
“The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 
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A Bank Roof Garden Buy Pure-bred Dairy Stock Promoting Your 








As a novel feature of bank welfare work, As a result of an auto trip arranged by 

it is interesting to note the action of the the county agent of ices County, N. Insurance Agency 
Chemical National Bank of New York  J., to see some dairy farms in the State, The insurance business constitutes 
in transforming its roof into an attrac- the dairymen of the county decided to co- of the attractive sources of pi One 
tive garden for the comfort of the bank operate and purchase pure-bred stock. any country banks. Save 7 Ue jn 
employees. Tables and chairs, effectively A committee was appointed to make ar- ; ; » 1 ‘some 






states where the bank cannot handle jp. 
surance, the banker has organized a cop, 
pany on the outside to look after it, }, 
touch with all of the business condition, 
in his community and meeting scores q; 
people daily, the banker has a fine op 
portunity to promote his insurance agency 
Some banks write a wide variety « § 
insurance,—life, fire, health and accident 
lightning, etc. 

A country bank in Kansas which fing 
the insurance business a consistent mone; 


Let your Calendar next eee ie ey ae 
be a DESK Calendar USE ALL THE TIME 
: . Sp 27002 Lfears Cl 


/ Table Parcel 


protected from the glare of the sun, rangements, local banks advanced the 
have been provided, in addition to flowers money, and a representative was sent to 
which give the roof a pleasing appear- Michigan to select the cattle. A carload 
ance. The bank has also opened a_ of pure-bred cows was secured and 
gymnasium and one of the worthwhile shipped to Mercer County. They were 
features here is a stage for the presenta- assigned by lot at actual cost in Michigan 
tion of musicals, theatricals, debates and plus transportation. The prices ranged 
so on. from $190 to $350. 

















































WHAT IF IT SHOULD BURN? 
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IT NEVER PAYS TO TAKE A CHANCE 


{ to be contesuied 












DAILY ADS 
PRINT HERE 
IN RED 


Protect Yourself 


INSURE 


AT ONCE 


2 300 fo’ 
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r months, or a trie 


Effective Advertising 
at Low Cost 


Print your advertising messages in : : . . 
eae ee es business in a recent issue of its ‘attractive 
red on this calendar, and send it to re 


your prospects and customers. little house organ,—an appeal that ca 



























Sample They will read your message a dozen times be adapted in almost any country bank; 
every day. The results are bound to be A few years ago this bank started 
Calendar aes on tea as writing short term grain insurance 

Postpaid $1.00 ~~. : 2 # a and with its growing popularity has 

Continual dropping of water wears away a c es 

the hardest stone. There is no more effec- come a Steady increase of business 

Lots of one dozen or more for office _ tual direct method of “‘droppingthe water” in this line from year to year. Last 

use at interesting discounts. than with this attractive, useful calendar. year we wrote many policies that 






Because of its advantages, it always gets 


Extremely profitable proposition for dealers and agents. preferred position on customers’ desks. 


provided thousands of dollars of pro- 


i iliatia 5 ae : Ges deal tection to our customers. This in- 
Plan to use this calendar in your next advertising campaign. Get details now. surance covers your grain, cut or un- 


SOUTHGATE PRESS, 85 Broad St. - Boston, Mass. = ‘wt. against fire and lightning in 


stacks, shocks and in buildings on the 
farm. The rate is very cheap. 





























“WE BUY Used Adding and Calculating 
Machines FOR CASH 


Why trade your old machines to the maufacturer when > 
you can sell them to us FOR CASH at a HIGHER PRICE §& 


A great many concerns buy Rebuilt Adding and Calculating Machines from us. 
We want any number of the following models: Burroughs, Wales, Dalton, Sundstrand, Barrett, Pike 
Universal, Comptograph, Comptometer, Monroe, Marchant, Brunsviga, T. I. M., Ellis, Moon, Mechanical Comptometer 
Accountant, and other makes. 


The Manufacturer guarantees a new machine for one year. We give the same guarantee on any of the abo 
machines, all of which we rebuild and carry in Stock. 





| ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION, 323 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Il) 
Without any obligation on our part please make your best cash offer on ‘the following machines which we want to sell. 
NAME OF MACHINE SERIAL NUMBER CONDITION 
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Burroughs 
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22 cents per $100 for one month; 

cents for two months; 44 cents 
for three months; 55 cents for four; 
6 cents for five and 77 cents for six 
months. Thus a $1,000 policy for 
three months would cost $4.40. 


°S One 
We jp i . 
Some Your grain is real money this year. 
lle in. It represents practically the entire 
: year’s work on your farm. If it is 
destroyed your profit as well as your 
labor is wasted. This insurance is 
so cheap that you cannot afford to 
0 have a machine pull into your stack- 
1e Op yards without it. One spark from 
gency the engine during the hot, dry sea- 
ty of son may send the whole works up 
Cident in smoke. Also during the summer, 
; lightning has had quite a habit of 
playing havoc with grain stacks on 
many occasions. Call us up and tell 
Noney us how much grain you have and let 
new us write you a policy. No applica- 
tion is necessary. Just tell us how 
much insurance you want and it will 
be taken care of immediately. 


Or better yet, fill out the coupon 
which we have printed below for 
your convenience and mail same to 


us. 


| COm- 
it. Ip 
litions 
Tes of 


finds 


Please insure my grain against fire 
and lightning for $ com- 
mencing the day you _ receive this 
coupon. Policy to be issued for a 
term of....months to cover grain and 
seeds in fields, cut or uncut, in stacks, 
shocks and buildings on farm located 


on the quarter of section Wig “Tl keep it for future reference,” is a familiar re- 
i> mark with us all, but keeping ‘“‘it’’ just where we 

ase a “ we can lay our hands on it when that future time comes 

is another matter. The National 7-Ring Price Book is particu- 
larly adapted to the purpose of filing and indexing miscellaneous 
material which may be needed at any time. The seven rings 
This kind of a sales talk goes right are insurance against the annoyance of torn-out sheets. Hand- 
home to the farmers’ pocketbook and it somely and durably bound, easily increased or reduced in 


has been instrumental in getting a lot of contents, this National 7-Ring Price Book is endlessly valuable 
new insurance business for the bank. : 
to any business man. 


The value of grain 


Ng 
=z 
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H Girls’ Clubs Helped Wi ° 

In - ge oe iid Look for the Eagle Trademark in every blank book you buy. 
last year 9,026 girls’ clubs organized by 
the home demonstration agents. These ON. ©© \ 
clubs had a total membership of 286,278. NATIONAL BLANK B¢ - K COMPANY 
Of these members 77,264 cultivated one- = : = 
tenth acre plots ; others had one-twentieth HH 
acre, and still others were in bread and London ee oe: Canada 
poultry clubs. Many of the club girls a = t* 
had to fill the place of some man of the HQLVOKE, MASS, 
family called to the Army, and they faith- 
fully attended to the work of planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting crops, besides 
trying to keep up their own garden plot 
and to can the crop raised there. One ETS Se RRR SSE RIM ~\ 
oi these girls is Violet Willoughby, who, | | 
with her widowed mother, ran a farm 3 e 
lst year in Pitt County, N. C.. She re- |) JUSt What You’ve Been Looking For | 
ported to the agent at the end of the year ; 
that she filled only 775 cans with the Corrugated Paper Boxes + : 
products of her garden because the to- | for storing 
bacco crop needed so much of her atten- | | | == 

| 


New York ? So “ Berthierville, 


, Canceled Drafts 
tion. “I believe,” she said, “I could have Deposit Slips 
canned twice as much if I had had the Treasurer’s Checks 
time, but I had to do all my canning at General Tickets 
night. I was often up very late even 


Pass Books, Etc. 
doing that amount because the tobacco STRONG, DURABLE 


required the daylight hours.” ECONOMICAL eo tr cele, Clean Up Your | 


a haat: tenes Vaults | 
The State Bank of Commerce, Santa cL. ee sa oy | 
Fe, N. M., has taken over the quarters 


formerly occupied by the First National BANKERS BOX COMPANY, Inc., 536-538 S. Clark St., CHICAGO,U.S.A. | 
Bank and is having it thoroughly re- 


Novated before moving in. Ns . - A 


———————— — —_ 
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Banks Use the PHOTOSTAT 


| (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


| FOR COPYING 
WITH SPEED ABSOLUTE ACCURACY 


In the Administrative Department— 
Reports, Ledger Pages, Signature Cards, Checks 
In the Business Information Department— 
Letters, Prospectuses, Charts, Graphs 
In the Foreign Exchange Department— 
Drafts, Acceptances, Bills of Lading, Shipping Lists 
In the Trust Department— 
Wills, Deeds, Trustee Accountings, Bonds, Inventories 
In the Legal Department— 
Contracts, Court Exhibits, Pages from Books 










LOW COST 


















Photostat Copies are accepted in lieu of originals 





These are Character- 
istic reports: 





(1) “The really effi- 
cient way, we believe, 
is by the Photostat — 
the Photographic Copy- 
ing Machine.” 






2) ** Photographic 
copies are in a class by 
themselves. There is 
no substitute for 
them —they are iden- 
tical in every respect 
with the original ; 
they will hold in any 
court the same as 
though they were the 
original.” 











(3) ‘We have used 
the Photostat for Pho- 
tographic copying for 
over two years—it is 
very simple to operate 
(an intelligent boy can 
learn in less than a half 
day) and the speed 
with which it works is 
remarkable.” 






This Cut Shows a Photostat Installation ° 7 


The copies are made direct upon paper and in a few minutes 
are ready for use. 


Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Company exclusively for the 
Commercial Camera Company 


343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
New York City Philadelphia 





Chicago Providence Washington 
Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, England, 
GENCIES: Societe Anonyme Alfred Herbert, Paris, France, 
A IES: Societa Anonima Italiana Alfred Herbert, Milano, Italy, 
Graham Brothers, Stockholm, Sweden. 












































IN BUFFALO—the “M & T”’ 


The Manufacturers G Traders National Bank of Buffalo 
has extended its area of influence and friendship from 
coast to coast. 


One of the factors in this establishment of good-will 
is a cheerful and careful attention to the requests of 


bankers and businessmen for information. 


We invite you to write to us regarding data on 
matters of mutual interest. 


MANUFACTURERS & TRADERS 
NATIONAL BANK of BUFFALO 


Resources Over Fifty Seven Millions 
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Should National Bank, 
Handle Trust Businesg 


(Continued from page 24) 


who is looking, not for a permanent ‘. 
vestment, but for prompt accommodatio, 
in the way of discounts. F 

That a trust company is allowed , 
receive deposits subject to check from 
banks, savings banks, other trust com. 
panies and public officers and boards, js 
noi a seriously radical departure from 
the original idea of the trust compan, 
for all of those funds are generally Matters 
of permanent reserve or are funds held iq 
trust and are very different in that fyp. 
damental respect from the ordinary com. 
mercial deposits. 

A trust company is fundamentally ; 
trustee and if a bank is permitted to ey. 
ercise the functions of a trust compan 
and does so, the bank becomes a truste: 
and as a trustee it assumes all of th 
liabilities and responsibilities of trustee. 
ship. A general trustee is bound to jp. 
vest the trust fund, and is liable for {aj 
ure to do so. He must not come in cop. 
petition with the interests left in his care 
he must have no adverse interest ; he muy 
take no advantage over the cestui qu 
trust; he must not aid an adverse clain. 
ant; he must consider the interests oj 
the trust exclusively in its management: 
he must prosecute suits, if necessary or 
advantageous: he must not release secu- 
rities; he must execute the trust person- 
ally and cannot delegate it to another: 
he must keep the trust accounts separate 
from his own and separate from the ac. 
counts of all others; he must secure the 
possession of property that may be held 
adversely by others, whether it be real 
estate or personal estate; should he 
mingle any of the property of the trust 
estate with his own, or with property of 
another so that its identity is lost, as for 
instance depositing it in a bank with 
his own funds, or invest it in his own 
name, or borrow it himself or use it in 
his business, the trustee has committed 
a breach of trust and is liable for conver- 
sion. 

These general principles in regard to 
the liability of trustees apply in all of 
the relations of trust companies and of 
banks in exercising the powers that may 
be conferred by a change in the Kansas 
law, or by the permission of the Federal 
Reserve Board and it will, therefore, be 
seen that the exercise of these very 
numerous powers by banks or trust com- 
panies requires skilled experts in many 
branches, including banking generally, 
probate matters, the loan business, genera! 
investment business, real estate business, 
insolvency complications, bankruptcy 
matters, corporate interests, corporation 
law, transfer agents and registrars, reor- 
ganizations of corporations, fidelity and 
title insurance, safety deposit business and 
court procedure in general. Any cor 
poration that undertakes the general bust 
ness covered by the powers given to trust 
companies, is bound to the exercise of 
skilf of a high order in all such matters 
so far as they relate to the interests et 
trusted to them. 

The Security Savings Bank, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., has moved into its new 
home which was formerly occupied by 
the Security National Bank. 
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E. Y. HORDER, President 
H. G. HORDER, Treasurer 
F. P. SEYMOUR, Secretary 
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Horder’s Stationery Warehouse, 
General Offices and Sixth Chicago Store 
Opened Officially in July 


Headquarters for Bank Supplies of Every Sort— 
irect to You Quickly, Conveniently, Economically 


Supplied D 





SixStoresin the Loop 


Chicago business men—spot 
thelocation of Horder’s near- 
est store. Use us. Get the 
advice of our expertson your 
accounting, statistics, office 
systems, map-and-tack 
plans, etc. Enjoy the con- 
venience and economy of our 
complete stocks and our 
20,000 business supplyitems, 
including always the latest 
and the oldest standard 
staples. Our telephone order 
department is ALWAYS at 


your service. 

SER “NN EEA CA A 

Telephone (Connecting All 
Stores) Franklin 3204 


HORDER BUILDING 


Franklin and Lake Sts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


I ————— 


Today Horder’s six Loop retail stores in Chicago, manned 

by 86 experienced employes, together with Horders’ 184- 
page catalog and six-story general warehouse, can supply any 
bank or business office with everything from steel safes to 
paper clips. 


G "Today Horak years ago Horder occupied one small store. 


The business of stationery supplies has now been put upon a 
scientific basis. Hofder’s 59,000 square feet of warehouse 
space is equipped with electric freight elevators, Lamson 
pneumatic tubes, parcel and case chutes, ball-bearing floor 
conveyors, Kaestner-Hecht electric send-and-call dummy 
elevators, Couch inter-communicating house telephone sys- 
tem, and three auto delivery trucks—all to keep orders and 
everything else—like Horder himself—always on the move. 


Many Banks Buy All Supplies from Horder 
Send in your orders daily, or weekly, as necessity requires. 
Each year sees more banks obtaining all their office supplies 
here—stee! furniture, wood and steel filing equipment, type- 
writer paper and supplies, De Luxe loose-leaf devices and 
cards for the systems of all departments, mailing equipment, 
map-and-tack systems, machine book-keeping equipment, 
binders, pencils, coin envelopes and wrappers! 


Among the 20,000 standard and new supply items in stock 
and listed in Horder’s new catalog, are the very items— 
systems—shortcuts—money-saving supplies—you as cashier 
or chief clerk are looking for. Weare continually adding new 
goods to our stock as well as employing experts to help our 
patrons reduce office expense. 


Horder is able to serve you better than ever— through our 
catalog, our stores, our warehouse facilities, our organization. 


Compare Horder’s Prices 
Call and see us when you arein Chicago 


ORDER FROM HORDER 


6 Horder's 





Stationery Stores, Inc. 
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Te) so) ass 
STATIONERY 
STORES 


Horder’s Catalog 


Bankers’ outside (orin) Chi- 
cago—write for Horder’s 
catalog of 20,000 business 
stationery and office supply 
items,issued every sixtydays, 
with all current prices. This 
catalog makes it convenient 
to standardize and centralize 
in all your bank supply buy- 
ing with good economy, 
Nothing is too small for us. 
nor too large. 





236 WEST LAKE STREET 
60 EAST MONROE STREET 
324 S. DEARBORN STREET 
124 WEST ADAMS STREET 
10 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET 
108 N. LA SALLE STREET 
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6800 
PEOPLE 


Make nothing but 
National Cash Registers 


HEY work with the best materials that 

we can buy. They are well organized. 
They are carefully trained. Their working 
conditions are good. 





They are making a machine that is the result 
of 35 years of study. Into this machine we 
have put thousands of suggestions from mer- 
chants all over the world. 


These 6,800 workmen are doing their work so 
well that we are making and selling more 
than 325 registers a day. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 


FIDELITY NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 









Succeeding the National City Bank and Fidelity Trust Company, merged 





















































OFFICERS 
HENRY C. FLOWER, Chairman JOHN M. MOORE, President 
W. D. JOHNSON...........- .. Vice-President i ES bi nko. cs vacckennnend nese Cashier 
CeO. Fi. PUMA s ccs cciviccsen Vice-President i. Sn nc ecsnwescces Assistant Cashier 
CHAS. H. MOORE............ . Vice-President DOUGLAS WALLACE.......Assistant Cashier 
Leen ee W. ALL... 2. cc cccncee Vice-President J. C.. WEEAAAMS. .60.scccccee Asristant Cashier 
E. E. AMES...... eseeeees++.WVice-President D. M. CONNOR..............Assistant Cashier 
D. A. McDONALD.............. Vice-President ROBERT JOHNSON........./ Assistant Cashier 
A. D. RIDER..... ... Vice-President D. H. MARTIN....Manager Bond Department 
R. D. SLAYMAKER........ Manager Safe Deposit Dept. 
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Collins Goes to Memphis 
Fred Collins, vice-president 

Milan Banking Company, Milan, 
for years recognized as one of the lead 
ing bankers of the South, was recenth 
elected vice-president of the Bank of Com 
merce and Trust Company, Memphis 
Tenn.,*and has entered upon his ney 
work. 


of the 
Tenn, 


Mr. Collins holds the peculiar distinct, 
of rising to national prominence jn th 
banking world while in business in in 
with a population of less than 5,000, Me 
Collins has been cashier of the Mil, 
Banking Company many years, During 
that time he has been a leader in fat 
development and his county has enjove: 
one of the most prosperous periods of it 
history since he has been in charge of thy 
Milan Banking Company’s affairs, 

Mr. Collins for years has been one oj 
the active leaders in the American Bank. 
ers’ Association. At present he is a men: 
ber of the executive council of the associ. 
tion, a member of the executive cop. 
mittee of the state bank section of th 
association, a member of the federal leg. 
islative committee of the state bank sq. 
tion of the association, and is a membe 
of the exchange committee of five an 
of the conference committee of nine, hay. 
ing charge of the legislative activities ¢ 
state chartered banks in the United State 

He has addressed bankers’ meetings i: 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Atlantic 
City, New Orleans and other cities 9 
the country. His activities in state an 
national banking associations and his ip- 
terest in banking politics have made hin 
one of the most widely known bankers in 
the country. 

His greatest service to the banking in 
terests of Tennessee has been his leadz. 
ship in drafting and procuring the passag 
of banking laws. For this service the 
State Bankers’ Association presented hin 
with an engraved watch and elected him 
president of the Tennessee Bankers’ As 
sociation. 

A number of other changes in the per 


sonnel of the Bank of Commerce wer} 
made at the same time that Mr. Collin} 


was elected. L. S. Gwyn, cashier of the 


bank, resigned on account of ill health} 
and Leslie Thornton, assistant cashier, 
was elected as his successor. Mr. Gwyn 
has been connected with the Bank of 


Commerce & Trust Company thirty year 
and rose to the position of cashier fron 


the clerical ranks. Mr. Thornton, wh ; 
succeeds to the position, has been em— 


ployed by the Bank of Commerce since his 


childhood. John T. Wilkinson, a paying 
teller and for years connected with tk 
bank, was elected assistant cashier 0f 
take the place vacated by Mr. Thornton 


promotion. 


J. R. Pipes, who has been assistant cash 
ier several years, was elected to th® 
newly created office of treasurer. He wif 


have charge of all securities and ob 
laterals held by the bank. The busines 
of the institution has grown to such an & 
tent that the entire time of one man n0¥ 
is,mieeded to dispose of transactions # 
collaterals and securities. Mr. Pipes ha 
been with the Bank of Commerce fifteet 
years. 


The American National Bank, Mout 
Carmel, Ill., has plans for a beautiful nev 
building which will cost about $65,000. 
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Hand Grenades as 
Savings Bank 


Banks in the Fifth Federal Reserve 
District have determined to take the 
fullest possible advantage of the advertis- 
ing opportunity offered in connection with 
the distribution of hand grenade savings 
banks to the school children in the govern- 
ment effort to aid the thrift movement. 
Banks in the Richmond district have ar- 
ranged to purchase the grenade banks to 
the number between 150,000 and 200,000 
and to handle the distribution of the sou- 
yenirs at their own expense. They esti- 
mate that the advertising they will receive 
through identifying themselves with the 
work of the Savings Division of the 
Treasury Department in the grenade bank 
distribution, the new contacts which they 
will establish among children and adults 
who are prospective depositors, and the 
good they will obtain, will be well worth 
the expense and trouble involved. 

The grenade banks are simply trans- 
formed hand grenades, which were left 
on the hands of the War Department 
when the armistice was signed. They 
have a great attraction for men and women 
as well as for children as souvenirs. With 
the explosive chamber cleared, and a slot 
bored to admit coins, the grenade banks 
are designed to aid children of the coun- 
try to save their pennies and dimes for 
the purchase of Thrift and Savings 
Stamps. Fifteen million of these grenades 
were offered to the Savings Directors of 
the twelve Federal Reserve Districts, and 
several million have been ordered by the 
various Directors. In some of the districts 
the banks will be distributed through the 
schools. 

Under the plan adopted by the banks, 
they will “lend” a grenade bank to each 
child under 17 years old who applies for 
it In order to secure ownership of the 
grenade bank, the child will be required 
to earn enough money to purchase one 
War Savings Stamp, if under ten years, 
or two if older, and bring the money t> 


the institution where the grenade bank- 


was secured, and buy the stamp there. 
The children will be allowed the entire 
summer to do the work and they will be 
required to surrender the grenade banks 
unless they purchase a War Savings 
Stamp, before October 1. This plan has 
the advantage of allowing the child the 
use of the grenade bank to save his 
pennies and dimes, while he is accumulat- 
ing enough to buy his War Savings 
Stamps. a 

America as Financial Center 

Frank A. Vanderlip, at a recent lunch- 
eon of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, predicted that America would soon 
become the financial center of the world, 
as this is the first time in history that 
one nation has been the reservoir of 
world’s credits and at the same time the 
storehouse of raw material. He believes 
that America could make a short cut to 
industrial peace the same as she made a 
short cut to military peace, but the prob- 
lem of an adjustment between capital 
and labor must be approached with a 
liberalism on the part of employers that 
must go further than anything that has 
been seen heretofore. The nation that is 
to dominate the world, he said, will be 
the nation that first effects harmonious 
relations between capital and labor. 
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The Science of 
Being Right 


Business judgments involving 
millions must be founded on facts. 


The National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York gathers the 
facts of business from original 
sources which are not always open 
to smaller banks or to individuals. 


- Exact information.on subjects 
related to intelligent, conservative 
and courageous business policy is 
at the disposal of our friends. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


IN NEW YORK “~, 


ital S And Undivided Profits 
ome Million Dollars 


For Eighty Years 


MOORE’S LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND 

RECORD-KEEPING DEVICES 
have Been Used by the Largest Financial and 
Mercantile Institutions in the Country. 
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JOHN C. MOORE CORP. 


- ESTABLISHED 1839 
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1070 Stone St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Special Forms Designed by Our Experts to Suit Your In- 
dividual Requirements. Stock Forms and Binders in a 
Great Range of Sizes and Styles. 
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Bank Engages Farm Expert 

Announcement of the creation of the 
position of agricultural agent for the Ex- 
change National bank of Spokane is made 
by Edwin T. Coman, its president. A 
farm expert now holding a responsible 
position, whose name will be announced 
later, has been retained to take charge of 
the work which will begin September 1. 

“We plan to have the agricultural agent 
become familiar with the needs of the 
individual farmer and help him solve his 
problems,” said Mr. Coman. “If the farmer 
has a large herd of cattle and has no feed 
we will try to help him get the feed. If 
he has grass or feed and no cattle the 
agricultural agent will aid him to get the 
necessary stock. The problems of the 
small banks will be given close attention 
and where assistance is needed to tide 
over the demands of a crop season the 
agricultural agent well see to it that it is 
forthcoming. 


Loans to 12,857 Farmers 


At the close of business June 30 the 
Federal Land Bank of Spokane had com- 
pleted and paid over in cash $32,006,549 
to 12,857 borrowing farmers of its district, 
according to a report of D. G. O’Shea, 
director. There were 28,169 applications 
for loans amounting in the aggregate to 
$79,198,049 during the period of activity, 
covering farms of which 26,354 have been 
examined and appraised. Of these, 15,210 
applications, totaling $37,203,240, have 
been approved and 11,144, in the sum of 
$28,397,327 have been rejected and can- 
celed. The capital stock of the bank, 
which is automatically increased with the 
making of each loan, is now $2,162,904.40, 
and farm loan bonds amounting to $31,- 
250,000 have been issued and are out- 
Standing. 







inexhaustible, 


GUY HUSTON, President 


CHICAGO 
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A Stronger Spirit of Co-operation 


between the farmer and the owner of capital seeking investment cannot fail to promote greater National prosperity. 


The First Joint Stock Land Bank of Chicago 


aets in the capacity of a Governmental agency through which capital may be furnished to responsible farmers on approved 
real estate security. Farm loans are made by this bank only in the “corn belt” of Illinois and Iowa, where soil fertility is practically 


and where land values are regarded as most firmly stabilized. 


Joint Stock Farm Loan Bonds 


issued under the provisions of the Federal Farm Loan Act, and secured by first farm mortgages on such lands, deposited 
as collateral security, enable investors to obtain a maximum interest yield, considering the quality 
rodu 


annual crop yields are least fluctuating, 


Continental & Commercial Bank Building 


BANKER 4 TARMER 


EVERY LOAN PAID BY 
FARMERS’ FUND, INC, 


HE Patriotic Farmers’ Fund, which 

was organized in New York State 
two years ago by public-spirited men, to 
make small loans to farmers who were 
not in a position to obtain ready bank 
accommodations on their own credit, has 
been reorganized and incorporated under 
the State banking law as the “Farmers’ 
Fund, Inc.” The original purpose was to 
give aid to production during the 
war, but the results were such as to en- 
courage the managers to believe that a 
permanent organization in that field was 
wanted. 


The statement given out shows that 
during the two years 9,000 borrowers have 
used the Fund and an aggregate of 
$900,000 has been loaned. Of the first 
year’s loans about 60 per cent were paid 
promptly at maturity; the remainder were 
renewed and in some cases paid in in- 
stallments, 100 per cent now having been 
collected. Of the 1918 business 65 per 
cent was paid off at maturity, and the 
balance are being treated as before. 


The success of the plan has been largely 
due to the voluntary co-operation of 
1,500 local loan committeemen through- 
out the state, who passed upon the ap- 
plications, and the agent banks which 
handled the funds and looked after collec- 
tions. It is estimated that the food pro- 
duction of the state was increased $5,- 
000,000 as a result of the loans. 


The experiment has been impressive to 
those associated with it as demonstrating 


the educational value of efforts of this ~ 


kind and that they can be carried on with 
only small losses. The statement says 
that the effect is to accustom the small 
farmer to the right use of credit and 
better business methods, and to improve 
his, methods and volume of business. It 
adds “that the bankers who join in this 
movement should be able to create new 


accounts, to bring new people into ac: 
quaintance with their banks, and to place 
a very large and_ valuable insurance 
against the unrest of the present day by 
being able to assist, at minimum risk. the 
farmers of the respective localities,” 

The permanent company is now or. 
ganized with a capital of $400,000 and a 
surplus of $100,000, under the investment 
company law of this State. It will be 
governed by a board of directors com. 
posed of -thirty well-known _ bankers. 
Loans will be made only to directly aid 
production, not for building purposes or 
to buy land. 

This is in line with the work being 
done by Bankers’ Associations in many 
states, and everything quoted above js 
worthy of wide circulation and endorse. 
ment. The appeal and obligation of the 
day, says the National City Bank of New 
York, is to help develop our sources of 
wealth and make our people more pro- 
ductive and prosperous. It was worth 
doing for the sake of winning the war, 
and it is still worth doing, to increase 
the wealth of the country, raise the stand- 
ard of comfort in the homes and make 
better citizens of the rising generation, 

The call for co-operation should meet 
with a ready response in this state, and 
outside the state we suggest that bankers 
go ahead independently on the same lines 
or through their state associations. It 
has been demonstrated that this kind of 
work pays in the development of busi- 
ness, and still more in the satisfaction 
that follows upon the development of good 
will and the evidence of benefits con- 
ferred. Numerous banks in rural com- 


munities are now employing a farm ad- 
viser to investigate the opportunities in 
their territory for increasing their busi- 
ness with farmers and for increasing the 
business of the farmers by the judicious 
use of credit. 





time render assistance to farmers in conformity with the national policy of increasing farm p : 
sidered this assistance of such importance that it has made both the principal and interest of these bonds free from all taxation. 


THE FIRST JOINT STOCK LAND BANK OF CHICAGO 


J. M. HUNGATE, Secretary 
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f the security, and, at the same 
ction. The Government has con- 


O. F. SCHEE, Vice-Pres. 
Valley National Bank Building 
DES MOINES 
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A Tractor with two-cylinder twin 


motor leads them all 


At the first big demonstration of 1919, held by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, Hart-Parr 30 developed more horse power 
than any other three-plow tractor among the 22 competing, and it 
had but one close competitor for fuel economy. 


We have been building tractor motors for over eighteen years; in fact, 
we built the first successful kerosene motor. 


In our experience we have found that the two-cylinder twin kerosene 
motor for a tractor has 20 distinct advantages over the four-cylinder. 


Advantages of Hart-Parr 30 Two-Cylinder Twin Motor 
. Less engine experience needed to operate. 
. Handles kerosene better. * 
. More accessible. 
. Lower cost per horse power. 
. Half the ignition trouble. 
. Half the valwe trouble. 


. Only two main bearings. 


Cannot get out 
of line and break crank shaft. 


. Few bearings, and these may be oiled by 


%. 


mechanical oiler. 


Less gearing because of lower engine 
. speed and less reduction. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


Less power lost in transmission. 

Less jacket walls on cylinder, hence 
more uniform cooling. 

Easier to cool with radiator. 

Sturdier, more rugged parts. 

Slower speed, hence longer life. 

Less wearing parts. 

Heavy duty engines have always been’ 
one or two cylinders. 

With cranks at 180 degrees, they may 
be very well balanced. 


What the Tractors Really Pull 


The Belt Horse Power Tests 


of 1918-1919 


Www 


Salina, 


19. 
20. 


Make your own list of advantages 


Similar to stationary engine. 
Better belt power. 


10. Best type of gearing may be used be- 
cause of less reduction to wheels. 


of four-cylinder iructors. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 980 Lawler Street, Charles City, Ia. 


Dray Kerosene Shunt 


A kerosene engine run- 
ning on full load produces 
more power on cold fue 
because all the expansion 
takes place in the com- 
bustion chamber. At 
light load the engine runs 
more smoothly on hot fuel 
mixture. 

The Dray Kerosene Shunt 
automatically 
feeds cold fuel 
on full load and 
hot fuel on 
lightload, giving 
plenty of power 
when needed 
and a smooth 
running engine 
at all loads. 
This is the rea- 
son for the eco- 
nomical, flexi- 
ble power of the 
Hart-Parr 30. 


Z% 
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Bankers — If there 
is no Hart - Parr 
dealer in your town 
can you recom- 
mendaman? Cat- 
alogues mailed to 
you or your client 
on request. 


Pe 
NEW HART Fi 


The New 


HART-PARR 
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Car of Pure-Bred Pigs Bought for 
Club Boys and Farmers 


When a carload of pure-bred live stock 
is brought into a county at one time it is 
a big step in the development of the live- 
stock industry of that county. This is the 
case in Columbia County, Fla., where a 
carload of pure-bred Poland China hogs 
were recently purchased in _ Illinois 
through the American Poland China Rec- 
ord Association, and were distributed 
among pig-club members and farmers of 
the county. Over 400 people witnessed 
the distribution. 


There were 55 fine young animals in the 
lot, 46 being sow pigs for club boys, and 
nine boars purchased by eight progressive 
farmers. The sows were divided into 
three classes, according to size and indi- 
viduality. Eighteen in the first class soid 
for $45 each, 16 in the second class tor 
$38 each, and 12 in the third class tor 
$25 each. The pigs in each class were 
numbered and the boys drew lots tor 
them. 


Before the pigs were distributed short 
talks were made by the State club leader 
and others. The speakers praised the 
boys for the splendid beginning they were 
making, and urged them to give their pigs 
proper care and to continue in the live- 
stock business. 


New Orleans Merger 


The actual consolidation of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co. and the New Orleans 
National Bank was effected on July 15 
following the final meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the latter institution. 


The enlarged institution shows deposits 
exceeding $42,000,000 and total resources 
of more than $53,000,000. The new cap- 
ital is $2,000,000 and surplus $2,500,000. 
The deposits of the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co. as of the date of the merger. 
July 15, compared with the combined de- 
posits of the two banks one year ago, 
show an increase of $10,500,000 or a gain 
of 33 1/3 per cent. 


_9_2 
$5099 


Have you prepared for 
the coming 


TRAVEL BOOM? 


A supply of 


"A.B.A, taster 


® Association 


Cheques 


will enable you to provide 
your customers with “the 
best funds for tourists.” 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


PROTECTION AGAINST. FRAUD! 


by the 


matter in what part of the world may go, Dor 


j,. BURNS Taternatiosal Detective Care nena) hve sand ance commen oe 
crime. 


, Inc:, whith has branches or agencies 


_of the Association are subject to pursuit and prosecution, no detective 


STIMORE, Fidelity Buikding 
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Loss‘ of ‘misuse 


"ABA." Travelen’ 
should be 


teported immediately to of the offices of 


"ST. LOURS, Rabwoy Exchange Baiting 
_ ST. PAUL, MINN, N. Y. Lie Belding 


Turning Poultry into 
Deposits 


Y distributing a poultr 

among the women of its . 
the Planters Bank of Ridgely. Te 
stimulated profitable interest in agricul 
tural affairs among the farming Popul. 
tion of the surrounding territory I 
followed up the magazine with a person, 
letter, to which the women responded 
generously. Their interest was easily 
awakened, and as a result of the bank's 
encouragement, quantities of chickens are 
now shipped from this community, 
before, there was practically no 
raising for distribution purposes, 

When the bank saw how popular the 
journal was among the women, it decided 
to send a farmers’ journal to the men 
which it followed up by a personal appeal, 
soliciting the farmers’ views on farming 
The community soon came to recognize 
the bank as a helpful friend, and th 
way was paved for closer co-operation be. 
tween the bank and the farmer. 

The Planters Bank was organized ji 
1905 with a capital stock of only $50, 
It has steadily developed until today jt 
capital has reached $100,000. 

The officers of the bank attribute jt 
growth to the personal service it has q- 
ways extended and the interest it ha 
manifested towards its farm patrons, The 
bank realized, from the beginning, that jj 
it could keep its name constantly befor 
the public, the deposits were bound to 
grow, and that the best form of advertis. 
ing was to make the people feel that the 
bank was their mutual friend, to help in 
whatever way they most needed help. 

Accordingly, the offices placed the bank 
at the disposal of the charitable institu. 
tions of the town, as headquarters for 
distribution, and even went to the extent 
of offering the services of the office force 
to assist in this work. 

Then, too, the bank believes in giving 
special attention to the individual de 
positor. It keeps a complete record of each 
depositor because this enables the officer 
to study the individual’s needs, and 
then to figure out the way in which tt 
can be most helpful. Each case is cor 
sidered on its own merits. Nor is thi 
investigation confined to the patrons 
the bank. It also obtains all possible ir 
formation concerning prospective cu 
tomers, and it finds that this record i 
often the means of creating new bus: 
ness. 


Y Magazine 


where 
Poultry 


Jordan B. Cottle, Cashier 

At a meeting of the Board of Directo 
of the Hyde Park State Bank Jordan? 
Cottle was elected cashier. Matthew 4 
Harmon, who was formerly cashier, wa 
appointed vice-president in charge of th 
bond department. The changes and a 
ditions were occasioned by the grow! 
of the Bank whose deposits are n0¥ 
$2,400,000. 


7 Motor Theft Problem 


A real solution of the motor car thei 
problem and a reduction on theft insu 
ance rates of at least fifty per cent * 
the promise of the Automobile Abstr 
& Title Co., a million dollars Detroit aM 
Chicago corporation which proposes 0 
issue abstracts of title for automobiles 


- 
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Seven Fold BY reason of its dominant 
Efficiency position and extensive 


The Mississippi Valley Trust connections, thie beownle site 
Company operates seven depart- 


ments and can take care of all 


needs in ceptionally equipped to give 
Banking the broadest possible co- 
Trust Matters operation to financial in- 
Bonds stitutions, corporations, and 
Farm Loans individuals to whom a Detroit 


Real Estate connection is desirable. 


Safe Deposit 
Protection 


Savings Deposits Kir ST? Orp DETROIT 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company 
ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Reserve System 


ORGANIZED 1890 


wiProits over $8,000,000 


- 


Fort Dearborn National Bank 


Capital and Surplus - $4,000,000.00 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 
OFFICERS 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President 
HENRY R. KENT . WM. W. LeGROS Cashier 


| CHAS. L. BOYE ) 
Vice-Presidents or rr AY Asst. Cashiers 
WM. J. FICKINGER 


EDWARD H. HEINZ, Asst. Cashier and Manager Foreign Exchange Dept. 


A COMPLETELY EQUIPPED FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 
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Building Operations 


Business men look upon the figures of 
building operations as one of the most 
reliable barometers of trade. From the 
actual construction work, down through 
the production of steel, brick, cement, 
lumber and other materials, every new 
building means the employment of labor, 
capital, and capital’s confidence in the 
future. The Bradstreet’s return, there- 
fore, of May building permits in 153 
cities aggregating $103,000,000 is an en- 
couraging indication. 

It is encouraging because since Jan- 
uary started with the low figure of less 
than $23,000,000 there has been a steady 
increase, month by month. Compared 
with the dull times of a year ago, last 
month’s total was a gain of 56.5 per 
cent. It is true that 1917 was not a 
normal year for building; neither was it 
for anything not intimately related to 
war. But a comparison with it is useful 
because it shows how rapidly the coun- 
try is swinging into its industrial pace. 
It is now only 14.9 per cent behind May, 
1917. 

The increased building shows confidence 
in the permanence of the present price 
level. There is nothing more necessary 
for an active resumption of business than 
this one thing. The signs point to a 
belief that steel, lumber and other com- 
modities, as well as wages, are at a per- 
manent level. When consumers of these 
and other commodities once realize this 
fact, they will no longer hesitate to place 
their own orders and help bring pro- 
duction up to capacity. 

































































































































































































































































































Work on the new home for the First 
National Bank, Belle Plaine, Ia., is being 
rushed and the ‘officials hope to have it 
ready by Christmas time. It is to be a 
two-story brick and stone structure with 
up-to-date accommodations, including 
rest rooms, customers’ rooms and rooms 
where meetings of a semi-public nature 


may be held. In preparing the plans, 
special attention was given to lighting 
facilities. 






The Farmers State Bank of Park 
Rapids, Minn., will open in temporary 
quarters soon. The work on its new 
building is being pushed as rapidly as 
possibly. 






The new Milwaukee Commercial Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis., had its formal opening 
last month. The banking quarters are 
attractively finished in walnut, ivory in- 
laid, with black marble deal plates and 
the walls are lined with mirrors. 















The Corsicana National Bank, Corsi- 
cana, Tex., is planning to make extensive 
improvements on its building. 
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St. Louis Bank in a 
New Home 


The First National Bank and the St. 
Louis Union Trust Co. will locate at 
Seventh and Locust streets in a new build- 
ing to be devoted exclusively to bank- 
ing and trust business. 

Negotiations for the property on which 
the building will be erected were con- 
ducted by the St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
through James H. Grover, vice-president. 
The St. Louis Union Trust Company 
purchased the Shepley estate property at 
the corner of Seventh and Locust streets 
some time ago with a view to erecting 
its own home there. Later when the St. 
Louis Union Bank which was affiliated 
with the St. Louis Union Trust Co. be- 
came a part of the merger under which 
the St. Louis Union Bank, Mechanics- 
American National Bank and Third Na- 
tional Bank were consolidated, steps were 
taken to acquire additional property in 
order to accomodate the consolidated 
banks as well as the trust company at the 
same location. 

The final deal was consummated when 
the St. Louis Union Trust Co. purchased 
the two lots known as the Henrietta Ewald 
property and the Thomas Dunn property, 
thus giving a total frontage on Seventh 
Street of 164 feet. Frontage on Locust 
Street is 127144 feet running the entire 
half block to the alley. The total con- 
sideration is said to be over a million 
dollars. 

The First National Bank will occupy 
the main floor which will be slightly 





above the street level, with the Savings 
department and safe deposit on the ground 
floor of the building, and the St. Louis 
Union Trust Co. together with the bond 
department of the First National Bank 
will occupy the second floor. The third 
and fourth floors of the building will pe 
occupied by the working forces of the 
Bank and Trust Co. An advanced step 
in the arrangement of the building, will 
be to provide rest and recreation rooms 
for employes, a library, gymnasium and 
other institutional appointments, 

The First National Bank of Guthrie 
Center, Ia., has added a new front to 
its building and built an extension jn 
the rear for a safety deposit vault. This 
bank was built eleven years ago. At 
that time it installed many service fea- 
tures, including a large customers’ room 
and ladies’ room with complete equipment, 


The Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank,*Plano, Texas, recently purchased 4 
business house and is having it remodeled 
at a cost of $18,000. 


The building for the Arkansas National 
Bank, Heber Springs, Ark., is nearing 
completion. A new vault is being in- 
stalled and other improvements made. 


Plans for the remodeling and expan- 
sion of the National City Bank, Akron, 
O., are being prepared. The improve- 
ments, estimated at $15,000, include tak- 
ing over the store adjoining the bank 
building. 


LEE x me BANKING ‘ROOM I> | 
(eai- : “PETERS TRUST COMDANY| 
Ne te a Ee Ee 5 i paces wt rentniagenasece soem aeat 8” eeemeatg- _) 


Sketch showing the interior of New Peters Trust Bldg., formerly Bee Bldg., Omaha, 
Neb., now in process of reconstruction. 


Note the entrance to large satety de- 


posit vaults directly opposite main entrance, so as to be plainly 
visible from street. 
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The First National and Dollar Banks, 
Youngstown, ©., have purchased the 
Howell block site which adjoins both 
hanks, and are planning an extensive add- 
tion which will harmonize architecturally 
with their present buildings. $450,000 
yas paid for the site, averaging $10,000 
a foot. 
















The Merchants Bank of Augusta, Ga., 
has purchased the northwest corner of 
Broad and Ninth Street for $43,000 and 
will erect a bank building. 















A new bank, The National Mechanics 
Bank, has been opened at Newport News, 
Va. It is capitalized at $100,000. 





The Wilkin-Hale State Bank, Oklahoma 
City, Okla, is to move to the building 
occupied by the Boston Wilson Drug Co., 
after it has been remodeled and equipped 
for banking purposes. 





The Farmers Bank and Trust Co., 
Blytheville, Ark., has completed plans 
fora new two-story bank and office build- 
ing, to be built of colored brick. 


Contracts have been awarded for the 
bank building to house the branch office 
of the Peninsular State Bank, Detroit, 
Mich. This makes the twentieth branch 
to be opened. A dome over the public 
lobby of the building is to be a unique 
feature of the interior. 














The Citizens’ National Bank, Waxa- 
hachie, Tex., is remodeling its building. 
The entire interior will be rebuilt and 
enlarged and the vault space will be in- 
creased. 










Tower Grove Bank, St. Louis, Mo., ex- 
pects its new home, located on the corner — 
of Grand Avenue and Hartford Street, 
to be ready for occupancy early in No- 
vember. 














A new bank has just been opened at 
Greentop, Mo. A. M. Crow, a prominent 
farmer and stockman is president, Z. C. 
Miller a merchant in Greentop, vice-presi- 
dent, and D. Dee Newlin of Kirksville, 
cashier, 


The First National Bank, Louisville, 
Ky, has begun the erection of its new 
building. 

The Bank of Grenada, Miss., is soon 
té open two new branches, one at Charles- 
ton and the other at Morehead. The work 
will cost about $175,000. 


The Citizens Trust Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y, is erecting a new banking home. 


The Merchants & Savings Bank of 
Janesville, Wis., will erect a large build- 
mg this year, The bank, organized in 
1875 with a capital stock of $20,000 is to- 
day capitalized at $300,000 with surplus 
and profits of over $500,000. 


The American Savings Bank, Carroll, 
la, has moved to the building formerly 
occupied by the Carroll Trust & Savings 
Bank which recently failed. The building 
Was especially built and equipped for 
nking purposes. 
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THOMAS M. JAMES 


BOSTON, MASS. 
= SPECIALIZING IN BANKS 


“There are many instances on record where banks, 
having outgrown the facilities provided in the exclusive 
bank building, have been compelled to seek accommoda- 
tions in rooms adjoining the bank.” 


Is your bank among the number? 
we can offer some helpful suggestions. 


We specialize in bank building. 


Everett Trust Company, Everett, Mass. 


Concrete stone walls, polished granite base and door- 
way, mahogany doors and windows. 


Artistic portfolio of bank buildings, showing many 
interesting interiors, will be sent upon request. 


185 Devonshire Street 
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Boston, Mass. 











“The Sign of Service’’ 
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DROVERS 


NATIONAL BANK 


WILLIAM C. CUMMINGS, President 


GATES A. RYTHER - - . - Vice-President 
FREDERICK N. MERCER - - Vice-President 
GEORGE A. MALCOLM - - - - = Cashier 
HARRY P. GATES - - - - - Asst. Cashier 
DALE E. CHAMBERLIN - - Asst. Cashier 


“surpLus, 1,000,000 
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The State Bank of Colusa, I} 
recently organized with a capital” stog 
ot $25,000. A new building Will he 
erected at once and the bank wif] be 
ready for business about the first os 
October. = 

















The Elyria Savings & Banking ¢, 
Elyria, Ohio, has purchased the fade 
hotel at a cost of $150,000 and will ces 
a modern fourteen-story bank and hotel 
building estimated at $2,000,000. 









Extensive improvements are being made 
on the Union State Savings Bank anq 
Trust Company’s building, Kewanee, jj 











BUILDERS 


DESIGNING 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


The contract has been awarded for the 
construction of the new building for the 
Federal Reserve Bank at Dallas, Tex 
and work will begin shortly. The build. 
ing will be five stories and basement and 
will cost more than a million dollars, 
































The Hibernia Bank and Trust Com. 
pany of New Orleans has completed ar- 
rangements for the construction of a new 
heme to be located in the up-town ser. 
tion. The general construction of the 
new branch is to be of brick and stee 
and the exterior of Bedford limestone. 
The front of the structure will present, 
massive effect, four columns supporting 
the cornice and parapet. The interior 
will be finished in marble and mahogany. 

The ground floor will be occupied by 
the banking office and the second floor 
will offer office space to business of the 
upper city section. 



















JS SINGLE ONTRACT 
ea BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 









































CHICAGO 


1018 FIRST NATIONAL BANK SLIG 


SAINT PAUL 


+e 497-513 MINNESOTA STREETS 







The American Exchange National 
Bank, Duluth, Minn., recently completed 
extensive additions to its banking rooms 
It has provided new quarters for its say- 
ings and trust department and the space 
on the second floor formerly occupied 
by this department will afford room for 
the expansion of the commercial depart- 
ment. An additional safety deposit vault 
was installed, making one on each floor. 
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A contract has been awarded for a new 
building for the Farmers’ National Bank 
of Waseca, Minn. 






The Winters National Bank, Dayton, 
O., is erecting a $300,000 addition to its 
banking quarters. 


The Avenue State Bank, Oak Park, Ill, 
has started work on its handsome new 
building. The building was planned two 
years ago, but was delayed on account 
of war restrictions. It will occupy the 
site of the historic water pond. 


















Place yourselves in position to adequately 
meet the demands of your cattle feeders 
during the approaching season—thru a 
connection with — 


Live Stock Exchange. National Bank 
OF CHICAGO 


Best service on live stock returns 























The Citizens’ National Bank of Bow- 
ling Green, Ky., having outgrown its 
present quarters, has let the contract for 
a new building, which will be commenced 
as soon as the bank removes to temporary 
quarters. : 

i 





Morley, Mich. is to have a new bank 
building to cost $10,000. 





The National Bank of Rocky Mount 
N. C., has formally opened its new build 
ing. 
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Obligation. 


CHICAGO 
Westminster Building 


COLUMBUS 
Fuller Building 





Columbus, Ga., are planning to increase 
their banking space. Announcement has 
been made that the Fourth National Bank 
will soon move to larger quarters. The Na- 
tional Bank of Columbus is already en- 
gaged in doubling its capacity by building 
an addition. The Merchants and Me- 
chanics bank expects to begin work on a 
new ten-story bank’ and office building 
within a few months. 

















The First National Bank, Benton, IIl., 
is completing a handsome bank and office 
building. 


Work on the new bank building for the 
Brown National Bank, Jackson, Minn., is 
to be commenced soon. The work will 
be pushed as fast as possible, so it can be 
in its new home before winter. 








The Moline Trust & Savings Bank, 
Moline, Ia., is making plans to erect a 
new bank building this f&1l. It will be 
an eight-story combination bank and of- 
fice building, built in the Adams style of 
architecture, and will contain every 
modern convenience and facility for the 
employees and patrons of the bank. The 
Moline Trust & Savings has increased its 
business so rapidly during the last few 
years, that it finds it necessary, not only 
to increase its working facilities, but also 
its capital stock, from $225,000 to $300,000. 
It will also add six new directors to the 
board. In 31902, the deposits of the in- 
stitution amounted to $621,000, and in the 
past seventeen years have increased to 
3,696,000. 
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An Up-to-Date Building is 
a Bank’s Greatest Adver- 
tisement — Not only for 
Today, but for Tomor- 
Let us give you 


Proof of T his without 


The Mills & Millspaugh Co. 
BANK ENGINEERS 


CLEVELAND 
Marshall Building 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT COLUMBUS 


“It’s the Quality Behind the Name that Counts”’ 


A number of banking institutions of 





The new home of the Niagara County 
National Bank of Lockport, N. Y., which 
is of the individual bank building type, 
has been opened. It was constructed dec- 
orated, furnished and equipped in all 
details by Hoggson Bros., the New York 
and Chicago bank builders. 

Indiana limestone and gray granite 
were used in the exterior construction, 
which is of classic type. The main facade 
is marked by portico extending the full 
height of the building with four massive 
columns of the Roman Doric type sup- 
porting a richly moulded cornice. 

The banking room is spacious, skilfully 
arranged and will provide ample room for 
future growth. The layout of the public 
space is of the horseshoe type—a central 
lobby enclosed by the working quarters. 


The contract has been let for the re- 
modeling of the drug store recently 
leased by the American Bank & Trust Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., into a modern bank- 
ing room. <A mezzanine floor is to be 
added for the working space, and four 
new vaults will be installed along with 
ample safe deposit facilities. 


The Third National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has purchased property 15 by 72 feet 
in dimensions on Market Street, adjoin- 
ing its present building, for $212,500, on 
which it will build an addition to the 
bank. 


The Keenan’s State Bank of Leroy, 
Ill., has begun the construction of a new 
banking home which will cost, including 
fixtures, about $60,000. 
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The annex to the First National Bank 
ot Gary, Ind., has been completed. 


A $50,000 bank building, one story high, 
is to be erected at Cudahy, Wis., for the 


Cudahy State Bank, by the Brookfield 
State Bank. 


COMMERCE 
Kational Bank, 


OF CLEVELAND 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
~ Profits $7,500,000.00 ’ 
NOWING our correspond- 


ents personally, keeping in 
close touch with their needs, giv- 
ing them prompt, courteous, 
accurate service and attentive 
hearing when the occasion arises, 
the Union Commerce National 
Bank endeavors to render its 
patrons every assistance possible. 
If you are interested in the 
kind of banking facilities which 
our complete equipment and our 
business methods make possible, 
we will be glad to study your 
requirements and to report upon 
them in regard to the service 
which we are able to render you. 
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CHICAGO 
RANSACTING the largest commercial business 


and having the greatest volume of bank deposits 

of any State Bank or Trust Company in the West, 
The Merchants Loan and Trust Company Bank of 
Chicago employs the most approved, modern methods 
to insure the expeditious handling of the accounts of 
its city and out-of-town depositors. 











Through its Commercial, Savings, Trust, Bond, 
Farm Loan and Foreign Exchange Departments, this 
Bank offers liberal accommodations and unexcelled facil- 
ities in all branches of banking. 













BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK H. ARMSTRONG, President Reid, CYRUS H. McCORMICK, Chairman Inter- 
Murdoch & Compan national Harvester Company. 


CLARENCE A. BURLEY, Attorney and gfyMOUR MORRIS, Trustee L. Z. Leiter 
Capitalist. 


. Estate. 
R. TF. >» SEs» ; i y 
HENRY P CROWELE bre, QnukesGatsCo, JOHN 8. RUNNELLS, President Pullman Co. 
HALE HOLDEN, Regional Director U. S. EDWARD L. RYERSON, Chairman Joseph 
Railroad Administration. T. Ryerson & Son 
MARVIN HUGHITT, Chairman Chicago & JOHN G. SHEDD, Pres. Marshall Field & Co. 
























Northwestern Railway Company. ORSON SMITH, Chairman. 
EDMUND D. HULBERT, President. JAMES P. SOPER, Pres. Soper Lumber Co. 
-CHAUNCEY KEEP, Trustee Marshall Field ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, Chairman Sprague, 
Estate. Warner & Co. 








WE INVITE INQUIRIES IN REGARD TO ANY 
FEATURE OF OUR SER VICE 




























eee eee. seen of > aed JOHN J.GEDDES - - Assistant Cashier 
ZDMUN i JL SERT- -_ - resident F.E. LOOMIS -~- - - Assistant Cashier 
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Active work will soon be ¢o 
next week on remodeling the banks 
quarters of the First National Exchang: 
Bank of Port Huron Mich. The plan; 
call for extensive alterations by Hogpso 
Brothers, the Chicago and New Yor, 
builders. : 


The First National Exchange Bani 
was organized in 1870, and its history has 
been one of constant growth along cop. 
servative lines. It has a capital of $15, 
ooo and surplus and profits of 153,000, It 
present officers are Gus Hill, President: 
F. E. Beard, vice-president; D, D, Brown 
cashier, and A. C. Lessen, assistan 
cashier. 




























Savings Deposits Increase 


The purchase of Government bonds anj 
savings stamps has increased rather than 
decreased savings deposits in the banks 
of the country. Recent statements fron 
various sections, from Los Angeles tp 
New York, show that since the armistic 
was signed the savings banks of the coup. 
try have been flooded with deposits, Ney 
York State recently passed the $2,000. 
000,000 mark, with the number of é& 
positors running up to more than 3,500- 
ooo. The deposits piled up stead 
all through the war period. A stateme 
covering savings deposits in all bank 
other than national, issued in February, 
1919, showed that the amount arose from 
$6,147,592,232 in 1913 to $7,727,007,971 in 
1918. 

In the latter part of May savings banks 
of Los Angeles reported deposits of a. 
proximately $160,000,000. The U. § 
Postal Savings banks found January anj 
February of the present year exception. 
ally big months for savings. Net deposit 
for March had dropped to about hali 
what they were in January. Officials oj 
the postal savings banks, however, saii 
that March is always at a low figure in 
deposits because of the annual labor immi- 
gration. This year, also, receipts wer 
lowered by the withdrawals of clients wh 
were attempting to return to Europe. The 
total increase, however, during the thre 
months was approximately $9,500,000. 












































How Club Members Use Earnings 


What do club boys and girls do with 
the money they earn in their work? It 
is a question frequently asked by per 
sons who have read of their profits, The 
question was asked approximately 3 
boys and girls at the first annual club 
roundup of Indiana boy and girl clu 
members, held recently at Purdue Un: 
versity in co-operation with the Unite 
States Department of Agriculture. It ws 
found that 58 of those present ownt 
Liberty Bondy, which they had purchasi 
with their own earnings; 109 had We 
Savings Stamps; and practically every om 
had bought Thrift Stamps. Thirty-thre 
had started bank accounts with the mone 
they had made in raising corn, pigs, calves 
or poultry, selling canned products, o 
from some other branch of club work 
Eighty-five owned pigs, 46 owned calves 
26 owned sheep, and 62 owned poultry. 
Definite plans to attend college by tH 
use of money from club work had beet 
made by 117. It was found that of the 
350 attending the meeting, 176 had bet 
engaged in club work two years, 70, thre 
years; 9, four years; and 4, five years. 
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HIGHLAND PARK, STATE BANK of DETROIT FIRST NATIONAL BANK . 
Detroit, Michigan. Luverne, Minn. 


THESE BANKS USED 


MIDLAND TERRA @OTA 


One’s first impression never fades. Give the public some- 
thing concrete around which to build its conception of 
your institution. Make your bank building a monument, 
a landmark in your community, incidentally one of your 
institution’s most effective advertisements. 


“MIDLAND” architectural terra cotta affords exceptional 
opportunities for unusual and striking treatments, com- 
bining with the qualities of permanence and cleanliness, 
an unlimited range in color and adaptability of form. 


“QUALITY and SERVICE” our motto. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 


MIDLAND TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


307 Lumber Exchange, Chicago 
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Increased Retail Activity 

The number of insolvencies continue 
to show a decrease. Business is being 
Gone conservatively and retail trade is 
expected to show greatly increased ac- 
tivity in the fall. School and municipal 
bonds are meeting with the largest sales 
in the West that section has ever known. 
Very large issues of highway bonds are 
impending, and this will mean enor- 
mously increased expenditures in States 
where the good roads campaign is being 
pushed vigorously. Merchandise ship- 
ments on the railroads are enlarging, and 
with the revival in business miscellaneous 
traffic will increase as well as the volume 
of grain shipments. Congressional lead- 
ers are working hard to formulate a 
proper law covering the surrender of the 
railroads by the government before the 
close of 1919. This will be accomplished 
in a safe way and the probability is that 
sentiment will be favorably affected bv 
it—National State Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Speculation in Commodities 

A Wall Street man who was formerly 
a merchant, said the other day that Wall 
Street speculation was regarded with 
aversion by many people as immoral, but 
that this idea of it was being dissipated 
as people became more educated to eco- 
nomic facts. It is actually only a record 
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UNION BANK 
of MARYLAND 
AT BALTIMORE 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
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$1,750,000.00 
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Send Us Your South 


Eastern Items 
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at the top of things, of what is going on 
in the country. It is, at the moment, a 
record of profitable activity and opti- 
mistic outlook. 

But, he said, in mercantile circles there 
is proceeding at the present time a great 
deal of speculation, on a very large scale, 
in commodities. For instance, he knew 
of one concern that was carrying fifteen 
million dollars worth of vegetable oils, 
which are in great demand, and was hold- 
ing these for higher prices. This is a 
distinct damage to the consumers and 
keeps living prices in these things used 
daily, at top and increasing levels. 

Speculation of this kind is a real detri- 
ment to the community. It is not certain 
that it could be regulated in peace times. 
Of course, the economic remedy would 
work out—that is, high prices for a com- 
modity tend to increase the production, 
and if the operation could only be ac- 
complished rapidly enough, would fur- 
nish a prompt remedy. But increased 
production, to affect prices, takes time, 
and usually as surplus slowly accumulates, 
prices are kept up and the speculator 
holds on. Then, to an extent, suddenly, 
the overproduction becomes evident and 
the rush of the speculator and the pro- 
ducer both, to sell,-brings about a crash 
in prices. But this all takes time and 
is of no immediate relief to the situa- 
tion : 

Financial monitors watch the specula- 
tive wave on the stock market for signs 
of danger. Inasmuch as Wall Street re- 
flects accurately the temper of the whole 
country, this is wise. 

But giving no attention to the probable 
much larger speculation in commodities 
and simply nipping the speculation in 
Wall Street, is like trying to cool off 
the room by smashing the thermometer 
when it gets high—Bache Review. 


An Abundant Gold Reserve 
The remarkable demonstration in the 


stock market means more than a tem-' 


porary outburst of speculative enthusiasm. 
It is the logical response of the American 
people to the development of a phenom- 
enal foreign trade, the unexampled 
prosperity of the agricultural sections and 
the extensive recovery in industry, with 
the certainty of a broader inquiry for 
our manufactured products incident to 
building up an adequate merchant marine. 
These prospects are supported also by 
the accumulation of an abundant gold 
reserve and the provision of a banking 
system well calculated to supply the 
facilities needed to finance a growing 
trade with other parts of the world. 
With the huge government loans com- 


pleted, and the outlays of the military 
campaign fully provided for, the country 
has set itself about the task of reconstrye. 
tion with great earnestness. The shift. 
ing from war work to peace Production 
has been accomplished by many industries 
with promptness, and less is being hear 
of the unemployment problem. In some 
branches there is still a dearth of skitle 
labor, but in those operating on a reduced 
schedule, a moderate surplus exists— 
First National Bank, Philadelphia, Pg, 


The Reason for High Costs 

The extraordinary advances in th 
prices of a number of commodities, ¢op- 
spicuously hides and leather and textile, 
particularly those of cotton and sik 
would naturally suggest inflation were jt 
not for the knowledge of the very sub. 
stantial factors making for increased 
costs. It is not always realized that ; 
high percentage of the cost of everything 
produced is labor, and that every in 
crease in wages and decrease in working 
hours enlarges the producing cost per 
unit very definitely. In the case of cotton 
textiles much of the increased price rep- 
resents the higher wages and _ shorter 
week now prevalent in the industry. The 
same may be said for the woolen goods 
industry, although here the latest advance 
in labor expense has not yet reached the 
consuming public. Leather and silk also 
share in the higher cost of production, 
although this factor is overshadowed by 
the effect of temporary world shortage 
combined with renewed world demand 
There may be added one more very po 
tent factor which is now a very definite 
item in fighting costs, namely taxes, and 
a factor which from all indications wil 
long remain in the price structure—No- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago. 


A Valuable Service 

A bank in an Illinois town felt the 
needed to advertise. They prepared é 
list of prospects in the vicinity and wrott 
a letter. They decided to get out a lette 
once a month. 

But they found that it was difficult to 
do this. The writing of letters is somt 
thing that should be done by a [etter 
specialist. Often the means of reproduc 
ing letters is lacking. The people in the 
bank have other work to do. : 

This bank followed the lead of scores 0! 
other banks by putting their letter wnt 
ing, printing, reproducing, addressing 
mailing up to Buckley, Dement & Com 
pany, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago. — 

In return they relieve themselves of I 
sponsibility and trouble and take advatt 
tage of expert advertising aid. Write 
them regarding this service— Adv. 
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A Challenge 


to American 
Bankers 


The 17,000,000 buyers of Liberty 
Bonds referred to in the accompanying 
article—later increased to approx- 
imately 20,000,000—-present a chal- 
‘lenge to American Bankers unparalled 
in their experience. 


Shall the saving and investing 
habit, born of the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign be continued? Shall the edu- 
cation to thrift and conservative 


investment endure? 


Or,-shall the American people revert to 
their former somewhat extravagant habits? 
More to be regretted even, shall these begin- 
ning investors, enthused by their saving 
accomplishments during the war, now fall 
victims to the ever present promoters of wild- 
cat securites, because of the more aggressive 
methods of the latter as compared with those 
of the legitimate banker and dealer in sound 
securities. 

This is the challenge presented to American 
Bankers. The situation, however, is not one 
of responsibility alone. It is one of equal 
opportunity. 

If the saving habit and the bond buying 
habit are continued, who, besides the individ- 
val continuing in his war time habits, will 
profit most? Certainly, the bankersof America. 


To bankers awake to the present possi- 
bilities we offer the facilities of our organization 
as an aid in discharging their responsibility 
and in capitalizing the opportunity now open 
to them. 


Our business is confined exclusively to in- 
vestment bonds—government, municipal, 
railroad, industrial, and utility—and to those 
issues which after very exacting investigation, 
we have purchased out-right with our own 
funds. The number.and variety of our offer- 
ing makes possible a selection to conform to 
the needs of each individual investor. 


With offices in the principal financial centers, 
connected by private wires and with an organ- 
ization trained in the purchase and sale of 
bonds, we are in a position to render bankers 
a prompt and dependable investment service. 


Through our representatives or through cor- 
respondence we shall welcome an opportunity 
to present further information regarding the 
possibilities of the present situation and 
regarding our facilities for assisting them in 
the development of this new field. A letter 
from you will bring this information without 
obligation on your part. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED—SUCCESSORS TO 
N. W. HALSEY & CO., CHICAGO 


209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Seventy-nine 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1919 


RESOURCES 


Real Estate 
Bonds and Mortgages...... 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates ie 
including British and 


Public Securities, 
French Treasury Bills 

Other Securities 

Loans and Bills Purchased 


Cash—on Hand and in Banks 
Exchanges for Clearing House 


Foreign Exchange 


Credit Granted on Domestic and Foreign 


Acceptances 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . 


1,920,100.00 
38,827,146.05 


43,761 ,573.03 
49,667,334.38 
405,867,874.64 
117,651,027.20 
79,331,998.08 
16,597,617.42 


52,239,103.20 
9,220,625.78 


$821,084,399.78 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Surplus Fund— 
required by law 

Additional Surplus— 


not required by law... 


Undivided Profits 


$25,000,000.00 


. 20,000,000.00 $50,000,000.00 


4,479,876.83 


Notes and Bills Rediscounted with Federal 


Reserve Bank 


7,250,000.00 


Due Federal Reserve Bank against U. S. 


Government Obligations 
Outstanding Dividend Checks 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 


Foreign Accounts 


Domestic and Foreign Acceptances......... 


22,498,310.35 
10,664,683 .96 
52,239,103.20 


Accrued Interest Payable and Reserve for 


Taxes and Expenses 
Deposits 


When you invest in the stock of 
a company don't look for the best, 
for you will never find it. Look for 
a good one then invest, and do it 
quickly. Don't wait to see if it pans 
out all right, for there is where you 
ose your opportunity. When you 
have waited to see if it pans out you 
will have lost the highest advance in 
its value. ou must make money 
on your judgment and foresight and 
not on demonstrated facts—JAY 


GOULD. 


Financing Foreign Trade 
Foreign trade will find much encourage- 
ment in the report that the shipping board 
is planning to place the vessels which 
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6,016,700.42 
661 ,914,893.52 


$821,084 ,399.78 


have been used in the transportation of 
relief supplies into the regular commercial 
routes when they are released. The Amer- 
ican Relief Administration has announced 
that the last food ships will be cleared for 
Europe by July ist. The board has 
allocated a considerable amount of ton- 
nage to date, but most of it was turned 
over to the Relief Association to carry 
food and other necessaries to impoverished 
Europe. The United States is to se- 
cure all of the 700,000 tons of German 
shipping seized in American ports, and 
in the allocation of shipping, preference 
will be given to coal, cotton and bulk 
commodities. A department of coal ex- 
ports has been formed by the shipping 
board to supply foreign demand for 
American coal, and to push its use abroad. 
England is apparently steadily curtailing 
its list of restricted imports, but an em- 
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bargo still exists on some com 
France appears to have lowered the ba 
on only a few commodities, incladan 
automobiles and certain types of texti} 

The tariff is looming up as a vital faa 
in foreign trade. The British budeu 
carries provision for preferential a 
ment within the Empire. Canada jg a 
sidering the imposing of a post-war tarig 
President Wilson has requested that pro. 
tection be afforded to the dye and chem. 
ical industries, and many persons Urge in 
addition a stringent import licensing sy 
tem for German dyes. 

Material progress toward financing 
foreign trade was made during the month, 
The American Cotton Export Financing 
Corporation has been formed by cotto, 
producers and dealers. It is stated that 
the steel, copper, wood, tobacco and other 
industries may follow this lead. Of the 
$10,000,000,000 which the Treasury has 
been authorized to extend to th 
Allies, only about $600,000,000 is left 
which is insignificant when the large de. 
mands of Europe are considered, The 
War Finance Corporation still has ayaj. 
able a material amount of the $1,000. 
ooo appropriated to it for export trade 
It is stated that the French Government 
has created a National Bank of Commere 
to handle long-time credits and to e. 
courage French merchants and man. 
facturers in the world-wide sale of their 
products.—First National Bank, Boston, 


Moditie;, 


The Land of “Liquid Gold” 


Oil has displaced cotton as king. In 
Texas, where the greatest oil field in the 
world has been proved and developed 
in the past two years, they call it “liquid 
gold.” The better grades of oil produced 
in this territory come out of the wel 
under gas pressure with a heavy foam 
which, in color, is golden—hence the ap- 
pellation “liquid gold.” Another reason 
is, that the oil produced in Texas alone 
in the year 1918, exceeded the gold pro 
duction of the United States and Alaska 

The Texas field is being extended wit’ 
marvelous rapidity. Lands which six 
months ago were considered outside oi 
the oil field are every day coming into 
the proven field with big wells, some ru- 
ning as high as eight to ten thousan 
barrels per day, until now the best ol 
men in the country hesitate to say that ol 
does not underline all of the State 0 
Texas. It is true that the big production 
is secured in pools and new pools ar 
being discovered every day; but the wilt 
catter is pretty cetrain to get oil, although, 
of course, some of the outlying wel 
come in with small production. 

The percentage of well failures 
Texas is remarkably low, and this la 
been an important factor in securing 
more rapid development of the field tha 
in any other State where oil has beet 
discovered. 

The Texas failures for the first quarter 
of 1919 represented only 12 per cent 0 
the wells drilled, while the supposedly 
proved and consistent Oklahoma fields 
dufing the same period showed 29 pt 
cent dry holes and Kansas showed 2 
per cent. In Texas the average initil 
production of wells brought in during 
the first quarter of 1919 was 416 bartes 
a day as compared with ro1 barrels # 
Oklahoma and 52 barrels in Kansas. _ 

The rapidity with which the Texas fie! 
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Earnings 


$21,758,581 


Pref. Divs. 
$4,034,275 


In 1918 Cities Service Com- 
pany earned requirements for 
payment of Preferred Divi- 
dends 


More Than 
Five Times Over 


This margin of safety over di- 
vidend requirements and the 
diversity of business and loca- 
tion of subsidiaries operating 
in 22 states provide unusual 
safeguards for the investor. 


Dividends 
Payable Monthly 


which at present prices for the 
Preferred Stock 


Yield 71% % 


Send for 
Preferred Stock Circular BA-2 


Henry L. Doherty 


& Company 
60 Wall St., New York 


is being developed is indicated by the 502 
wells completed in the first quarter of 
1919. In the subsequent two months of 
April and May it is estimated that an 
additional 500 wells were completed, mak- 
ing a total of 1,000 wells drilled in Texas 
in the first five months of this year. 

Inasmuch as each well represents an 
average investment of $30,000—the cost 
tunning from $12,000 to $50,000—it would 
appear that $30,000,000 has been spent in 


drilling operations in the State so far this 
year, which, however, takes no account of 
hundreds of miles of pipe lines laid and 
hundreds of thousands of barrels of tank 
storage constructed in the same period.— 
Knauth, Nachod, & Kuhne. 


Public Utility Situation 
Quotations on public utility securities, 
except those of street and interurban 
electric railway companies, are showing 
the return of much more hopeful con- 
ditions in these corporations. There has 


been quite a reviv4l of interest in thé || 


bonds of central station electric light and 
power companies and artificial gas com- 
panies, largely due to the fact that on 
the whole there has been a gradual lower- 
ing of the ratio of operating expenses to 
gross revenues with these classes of cor- 
porations. 

As yet there has been little or no im- 
provement in the interurban and electric 
street railway situation. The appointment 
ot the Federal Electric Commission, which 
will investigate the street railway situa- 
tion, and make recommendations looking 
toward the re-establishment of the credit 
of these corporations, has had some ef- 
fect, emphasizing, as it does, the recogni- 
tion of the restoration of such credit as 
one of the important domestic matters 
to be solved during the period of read- 
justment and _ reconstruction following 
the signing of the Treaty of Peace— 
H, L. Doherty & Co. 


New Treasury Issue 


Co-operation of the banks of the coun- 
try with the efforts of the government to 
foster the habit of thrift will be greatly 
simplified by the announcement of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Glass that Savings 
Securities will hereafter be issued in de- 
nominations of $100 and $1000. The deci- 
sion of the Secretary of the Treasury is 
a response to the insistent demand from 
investors and banking organization that 
the sale of savings securities be facilitated 
and simplified by providing means for 
the direct investment of sums larger than 
$5, the maturity value of the War Sav- 
ings Stamps. The new $100 and $1000 
certificates offer the same investment at- 
tractions as the War Savings Stamps in 
a much more convenient and much 
simpler form. They have the additional 
advantage of being issued only as reg- 
istered securities, making them practi- 
cally destruction and loss-proof. The 
single document representing $100 is much 
easier to handle, and to keep safely than 
the War Savings Certificates with its 
twenty pasted stamps. The $1000 single 
certificates will simplify the handling of 
the larger investments greatly, by replac- 
ing the ten War Savings Certificates, with 
their 200 stamps which were the only 
evidence of an investment of $1000 in sav- 
ings securities which could formerly be 
obtained. : 


1st Mortgages on Northwest Farms 


Maximum of Service and highest rate consistent with Safety are yours when 


you invest in 5% to 6% 


an Sant Farm Mortgages. Learn more about 


them. Send for list of offerings today. 


VAN SANT TRUST COMPANY 
Samuel R. Van Sant, President 


164 Endicott Building 
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The oldest house in America 
specializing exclusively in 
Government Bonds 


We offer large and small investors 


a Specialized Service for the 
Purchase or Sale 


of all issues of 


NITED STATE 
GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


C. F. CHILDS & Co. 


Capital One Half Million Dollars 


208 So. La Salle St. 


120 Broadway 
Chicago 


New York 


The oldest house in America 
specializing exclusively in 
Government Bonds 


The Present 
Bond Market 


offers opportunities to 
choose bonds of the strong- 
est corporations in 
America at prices which 
are most attractive. 


For a definite investment 
suggestion which we be- 
lieve will interest private 
investors, we 
quests for 


No. AH-52. 


invite 
our 


re- 
Circular 


A.B.Leach&Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 
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W. C. SYLVESTER INV. CO. 


926 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Bruce Baird Promoted 

Bruce Baird has been elected manager 
of the foreign trade department of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. of New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Baird gained his knowledge of 
foreign banking in the foreign depart- 
ment of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, where he was employed for about 
fifteen years. He became associated with 
the Hibernia about six months age. 

Mr. Baird is well known throughout 
the country because of his activities with 
the American Institute of Banking. He 
is chairman of the national membership 
committee. 


The American State Bank of Highland 
Park, Mich., has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000 and the 
surplus from $20,000 to $40,000. 


Harvey D. Gibson, president of The 
Liberty National Bank of New York, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws at the commencement exercises of 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Mr. 
Gibson was the. General Manager of. the 
American Red Cross, and the American 
Red Cross Commissioner for Europe dur- 
ing the war. 


Hotel Reservations A. B. A. 
Convention 

ANKERS expecting to attend the 

American Bankers Association Con- 
vention at St. Louis, September 29 t») 
October 4, should send requests for hotel 
reservations to A. C. White, Chairman 
Hotel Committee, 1801—506 Olive Street, 
St. Louis. All reservations are being 
made through this committee. 


New Trust Department 

The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York 
announces the opening of its new trust 
department under powers recently granted 
by an act of Legislature. Through the 
department, which will be a department 
of the bank and under the same manage- 
ment, the bank will act as executor, 
trustee, guardian and in other fiduciary 
capacities. 






Land at Wholesale 


If you want 10,000 acres or 1,000,000 
acres—tracts for colonization or ranch- 
ing purposes located in the North, 
South or West—we have it for sale. 


Some Real Snaps 


The largest land movement in our 
history is approaching. Are you 
ready for it? Let us tell you where 
and what to buy. 


Land Service Company 
312 Endicott Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 
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MILTON HARRISON 


Milton Harrison, secretary of the Sav- 
ings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association since May I, 1915, 
has resigned to take the position of ex- 
ecutive manager of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York. 
The resignation is effective September Ist. 

Since Mr. Harrison took up the work 
of the Savings Bank Section he has made 
a name for himself in numerous activities 
connected with the savings institutions of 
the United States. 

He is a graduate of the American In- 
stitute of Banking and has lectured on 
commercial law in New York Chapter 
of the Institute. He has also given deep 
study to the subject of bank taxation. 


H. H. Hitchcock Resigns 

Howard H. Hitchcock has resigned as 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago and will associate himself 
more closely with the investment bank- 
ing business of his son, F. B. Hitchcock 
& Co. He will continue as a director 
in the bank and its affiliated institutions, 
the First Trust and Savings Bank and 
the National Safe Deposit Co. His fellow 
officers presented him with a silver- 
mounted desk set. 

Mr. Hitchcock has been identified with 
the banking business in Chicago for 44 
years, having entered the employ of Pres- 
ton, Kean & Company in January 1875. 
This firm was succeeded in May 1884 by 
the Metropolitan National Bank, of which 
he was made assistant cashier in 1887 and 
cashier in 1894. On the consolidation of 
that bank with the First National Bank 
of Chicago in May 1902, he was made a 
vice-president and he has been the senior 
vice-president of this institution since 
1907. 
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James E. Zunts Resigns 

James E. Zunts has resigned as chair- 
man and member of the Board of Direc. 
tors of the New Orleans Branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. P.H 
Saunders, president of the Commercial 
Trust Savings Bank, New Orlenas, who is 
at present a director of the New Orleans 
Branch, has been appointed chairman of 
the Board. L. M. Pool, president of the 
Marine Bank and Trust Co., has been 
appointed a director to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Zunts, 


















Byllesby Gets British D. §S. 0, 

Lieut.-Col. Henry M. Byllesby, presi. 
dent of H. M. Byllesby & Co., who served 
as purchasing agent for Great Britain 
and Scandinavian countries and for the 
American Expeditionary Forces, with 
headquarters in London, has received the 
British Distinguished Service Order {or 
his excellent work. 











The National City Bank of New York 
has opened new branches in Santa Clara, 
Cuba; Union del Rays, Cuba; Pinar del 
Rio, Cuba. 















Lyman N. Hine, Director 
Lyman N. Hine, vice-president of the 
American Cotton Oil Campany, has 
been elected a director of the Liberty 
Securities Coproration of New York. 


12% Per Cent Bonus to Employees 

The Live Stock Exchange National 
Bank of Chicago will pay a 124 per cent 
bonus to employees. 


Gymnasium for Employes 


A fully equipped gymnasium and club- 
room has been opened by the City Bank 
and Trust Company of New Orleans a 
the rear of its banking house, as the first 
step in a series of improvements being 
made for the comfort and pleasure of 
employes. A rest and reading room for 
women employes has also been fitted w 
and in the near future a lunchroom is to 
be equippéd. While the lunchroom policy 
has not yet been determined, lunches wil 
probably be served free. This, according 
to officers of the bank, will shorten the 
luncheon period and enable the employes 
to leave the bank at an earlier hour m 
the evening. 




















The gymnasium is equipped with a hor 
zontal bar, parallel bar, rowing machine 
boxing gloves, punching bag, mats and 
other athletic paraphernalia. Needle and 
shawer baths have been installed. 


On certain days each week the entitt 
gymnasium will be turned over to the 
women employes of the bank, arrange 
ments having been made for- shutting of 
that part of the building so that they may 
have entire privacy. 
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Fire Insurance for the 
Farmer 


OUNTRY banks which are writing 
G fire insurance usually find that their 
greatest competition springs from the 
nearly 2,000 farmers’ mutual fire insur- 
ance companies in the United States. 
These companies have a total of $6,000,- 
00000, of insurance now in force. They 
are organized in all states except Florida, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Nevada and more than four-fifths of 
them are located in the Middle Atlantic 
and North Central States. 

Of the 1161 companies replying to a re- 
cent questionnaire, 124 were incorporated 
by special acts of Congress, while 967 
were incorporated under general statute 
and 21 existed as voluntary associations 
without incorporation. The smallest 
membership of any company was 25 and 
the largest was 32,433. The average 
membership was 1,532. Nearly four-fifths 
of the 1,161 companies reporting on mem- 
bership were organizations of less than 
2000 members. The prevailing plan is 
to allow each member one vote regard- 
less of the amount of insurance or num- 
ber of policies held. More than four- 
fifths of the companies follow this plan. 

The average, as well as the most com- 
mon, number of directors for the com- 
panies reporting was nine, the favorite 
term for directors being either one or 
three years. In a number of laws more 
recently enacted it is specifically pre- 
scribed that the term of a director shall 
be three years, and that one-third of the 
number shall be elected each year. 

All the companies returning a ques- 
tifnnaire gave information concerning the 
hazards against which insurance was 
written. Thirty-three companies insured 
against fire only, 958 against fire and 
lightning, and 170 gave combined pro- 
tection covering fire, lightning and wind- 
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Direct Connections 


with a very large number of 
banks in the South enable us 
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ding of Lading Drafts quickly and 
- the economically. 
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r in Our Foreign Department 
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hori- ican and Native Banks-in Cu- 
“hine ba, Porto Rico, Mexico, South 
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a offers unequalled service for 
a handling collections on those 
countries, 
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storms. The giving of the last named 
form of protection can be engaged in 
with safety only by the larger companies 
with their risks widely distributed. The 
more local mutuals in many States have 
co-operated with one another in the or- 
ganization of State-wide companies to 
care for the windstorm insurance of their 
members. 

Among the 898 companies which re- 
ported the maximum single risk accepted 
by them the highest for any company 
was $15,000, and the lowest $750. A total 


of 349 companies rtported their maximum ° 


single risks as large as $4,000, and only 
58 companies provided for a maximum 
of less than $2,000. The average maxi- 
mum risk for all companies reporting 
was $3,904. 

There is a wide variety in the plans 
and practices} of farmers’ mutual in- 



















surance companies and they could be 
greatly improved by standardization. Fi- 
nancial institutions which lend money to 
farmers would more readily accept the 
policies of these companies as collateral, 
and lastly, the companies themselves would 
find it easier to co-operate with one 
another in matters of reinsurance or joint 
insurance, as well as in meeting other 
problems that arise. 


Organization of Textile Banking Co. 

The organization of the Textile Bank- 
ing Company, Inc., was completed last 
month. The filing of incorporation papers 
for the new concern, by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York and the Liberty 
National Bank, assured its success. The 
institution had been authorized to begin 
business by the New York Banking De- 
partment. 
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Suid One of Gus 
| Directors: 


“It is a pleasure to be a di- 
rector of The National Bank 
of Commerce. 
and employes are always 
trying to find new ways to 
serve customers.” 


In this bank there is a wholesome spirit 
of co-operation between directors, offi- 
cers and employes. And we fully realize 
that the interests of bank and customers 


The National Bank of Commerce 


in Saint Louis 








Capital, Surplus and Profits, $14,000,000 


Large enough to serve any— 
Strong enough to protect all. 


The officers 
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JAMES COUZENS, President 
EDMUND D., FISHER, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
Dr. GEO. R. ANDREWS ARTHUR J LACY, Attorney 
AMES COUZENS, President E. G. LI LD, Gen. Sec. te Henry Ford 


. L. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. Highland Park 
State Bank, H. P 


ALONZO P. EWING, Vice-Pres. and Gen. 
Mgr. Mi 
EDMUND D. 





HENRY FORD, Pres. Ford Motor Co. 
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CORN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


VUCCTE TTC 


OFFICERS 


ERNEST A. HAMILL - - - President 


CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 
Vice-President 
D. A. MOULTON - - - Vice-President 


OWEN T. REEVES, JR., Vice-President 
J. EDWARD MAASS 
NORMAN J. FORD - 


- Vice-President = 
- Vice-President = 
JAMES G. WAKEFIELD - - Cashier = 
LEWIS E. GARY - - Assistant Cashier = 
EDWARD F. SCHOENECK = 

Assistant Cashier = 
JAMES A. WALKER Assistant Cashier = 
CHARLES NOVAK - Assistant Cashier = 


JOSEPH C. ROVENSKY 
Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


WATSON E. BLAIR 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 
EDWARD B. BUTLER 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER 
CLYDE M. CARR 
ERNEST A. HAMILL 
CHARLES H. HULBURD 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 
MARTIN A. RYERSON 
J. HARRY SELZ 
EDWARD A. SHEDD 


ROBERT J. THORNE 
CHARLES H. WACKER 
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Bank of Detroit 


Detroit, Michigan 





TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


With our direct connections and satisfactory arrangements 
with banks in Michigan, we are in a position to 
offer quick service at a minimum of cost 





OFFICERS 
G. B. JUDSON, Cashier 
R. B. GRIPMAN, Assistant Cashier 
F. J. BEYER. Assistant Cashier 
C. A. KINNEY, Assistant Cashier 


JAMES T. WHITEHEAD, Vice-President 
I. G. McCREERY, Vice-President 


en. 
A. L. McMEANS, Secy Dodge 
C. HAYWARD MURPHY 
of Simon J. Murphy Co. 
H. H. RACKHAM, Capitalist 
JAMES T. WHITEHEAD, Pres. Whitehead 
& Kales Iron Works 


Bros. 


ich. Copper & Brass Co. 
SHER. Vice-Pres. 
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How a Country Bank 





pred to 
Sends Its Deposits ae 
kyward a 0 
(Continued from page 9) 7 
with them, and over 100 purebred animals ae 
were exhibited. : many € 
The field day has now been taken over | instrum 
by an organization of the farmers them. terested 
selves who are making it an annua | cub is 
affair. From h 
The Livestock Sanitary Board of A valuable 
Pennsylvania, co-operating with the Bur. | and wh 
eau of Animal Industry of the Feder which 
Department of Agriculture, started a A need. 
movement for the eradication of tube. Some 
culosis, and less than a year ago we sx. every | 
ceeded in having these bodies take the B calf sin 
matter up in our community. The rp. the actt 
sult is that we now have over 200 herd; feeding 
being tested and have organized the B calves 
Grove City Federal and State Accredited few da 
Dairy Cattle Show and Sales Associa. pound 
tion. No one can become a member oj tion al 
this organization unless he is the owner of in kees 











an accredited herd or has application fo, 
the test. We already have 75 member; 
who have paid their dues and subscribe 
to the by-laws. In the by-laws, which 
every member must sign, he agrees not 
to misrepresent in any way any anim 


Ther 
when 
mover 
posits 


hoped 


which he offers for sale, and to stand - 
back of all of his statements. We are do- | bad 
ing this with the idea of starting ona which 


solid foundation and making a repute 





tion for our community. Tw 

The plan of this association is to en J % @ 
large the cattle exhibition and offer better J 5 
prizes, under the leadership of this or | “5 
ganization which is composed of the | "sult 
owners of the three breeds, Holsten, | “it 
Jersey and Guernsey. They 

This association is attracting the atten- basin 
tion of the county agents in the adjoining fore | 
counties, and there is already a movement = 
on foot approved by the several county = 
agents, to extend the membership of this velop 
association throughout the adjoining coun- miles 
ties. will 1 

Turning again to the purebred ven- f 
ture, we find that it has been a success re 
in every instance. We do not know ofa 79 
single case where a man has lost by pur- jo 
chasing a purebred dairy animal. I have in _ 
mind one farmer who purchased his first on 
purebred cow in 1916. He paid $225 fora oF 
Holstein heifer. A few days after the a 
purchase this cow came fresh with 3 ia 
heifer calf, and again another heifer calf The 
in the fall of 1918. From the origina ‘ai 
purchase price of $225, this farmer had é, 
four females that he could sell any day te 
for $725. We had many other instances 
equally as successful. 

The result among the calf club mem- 
bers are of especial interest. In man) Sa 
instances the calf was the first purebred § "0 
ever kept on the farm and often has | 
been the means of arousing the interest po 
of the parents in better cattle. wi 

One farmer who never owned a pure: to 
bred animal has two young sons who be C0 
catiie members of the calf club. Th f «& 
father soon noticed that the boys took a su 
lively interest in the cattle on his farm. of 
He concluded that if purebreds had this wl 
effect on the boys he would get more 0! m 
them. He also decided that the best wert : 
none too good for the boys, since they ; 
took so much interest and gave them such 

Tl 
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care. He had both of the heifers 

to a thousand dollar sire and is plan- 
sing to have them tested for the register 
of merit when they ; freshen. 

All of the cattle in the club have been 
yell cared for. In most instances, the 
joys’ purebreds get the best care and at 
tention of any animal on the farm. In 
many cases the calf club member has been 
instrumental in getting his father in- 
rested in improving his dairy herd. The 
dub is teaching the boy business methods. 
From his contact with his banker he gains 
valuable business ideas. He learns how 
and when to borrow money,—a training 
which I believe a good many farmers 
need. 

Some of the members have a record of 
eery pound of feed consumed by their 
calf since the purchase. They know what 
the actual cost has been. They also study 
feeding methods, and weigh the young 
calves from their original heifers every 
few days. They can tell just what each 
pound of grain has cost. This organiza- 
tin alone will prove a wonderful factor 
in keeping the young folks on the farm. 

There are two banks in our town and 
when we first became interested in this 
movement we did not expect to draw de- 
posits from our neighboring bank. We 
hoped only for an increase in the com- 
munity development. But looking back 
over the development work we have done, 
I can recall one account after another 
which has moved to our bank. 


Two of our most prosperous farmers, 
for example, wished to purchase a herd 
sire. Our interest in dairy cattle natur- 
ally brought them to our bank, with the 
result that we fixed up the papers without 
their making a long and expensive trip. 
They are now both doing all of their 
business with us, both new accounts. Be- 
fore interesting ourselves in this develop- 
ment our radius of influence for new busi- 
ness was only about five miles. This de- 
velopment has already increased to fifteen 
miles, and with its further progress it 
will reach twenty-five miles. 

After about a year of experience we 
found the need of some easier method 
of contact in our work than that of a 
personal call or a letter. We decided to 
publish a real newspaper of diminutive 
size which we call the “Grove City Na- 
tional.” It goes out monthly and has 
for its object “A more profitable and in- 
teresting country life.’ We mail it free 
of charge to a selected list of 2500 names. 
The paper is filled with interesting news 
items about the different farms, and it is 
the official organ of all of the different 
breeders associations in the community. 


The Cunliffe Report 
Says the Cunliffe Report on financial 
reconstruction in Great Britain: 

‘It is essential that as soon as 
possible the state should not only live 
within its income, but should begin 
to reduce its indebtedness. We ac- 
cordingly recommend that at the 
tarliest possible moment an adequate 
sinking fund should be provided out 
of revenue so that there may be a reg- 
war reduction of capital liabilities ; 
More especially those which constitute 
the floating debt. We should remark 
that it is of the utmost importance 
that such repayment of debt should 
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Member Federal 
Reserve Bank 


United States 
Depository 
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THE PEOPLES 


STATE 


BANK 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1919 


RESOURCES 
+ +: $42,578,251.24 


id 
United States Government Certificates 
and Liberty Loan Bonds . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank S 
Banking House and Branch Buildings 


32, 306,500.00 


18,206,308.52 
11,415,359.00 


$104,506, 418.76 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances, Letters of Credit 


and Travelers’ Checks . x 
Cash on hand and due from banks . 


Capital Stock . ‘ ; 
Surplus Fund . ° ‘ " 
Undivided Profits ° . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Liability, Acceptances of other Banks 
Bills Payable Federal Reserve Bank 


Commercial Deposits 


alae : 


OFFICERS 


LIABILITIES 


$124, 807,242.63 


JAMES T. KEENA, Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W STALEY Prectieat " 
: ice- Presiden 

TouN R, BOBD f, Vice-President 

B.S RGMAN, Vice-President 


#u went KE, Viee-Preside 


YLI nit 
E. WING, Assistant to President 
©, CUDMORE, Cashier 


mt 


CHARLES, H. AYERS, Sabites Garter 


OCH SMITH, Assistant S 
- H, MOODY, Assistant Cashier 
OLL EL LA 

RGE T. COURTNEY, Auditor 


R. P. FRASER, Mgr. Foreign Department 
Nineteen Branches Conveniently Located 


not be offset by fresh borrowings for 

capital expenditures.” 

That view seems to be entirely differ- 
ent from the one held by our Congress. 
The sinking fund provision in the Vic- 
tory Loan bill is so elastic that the re- 
payment of the national debt can easily be 
extended from generation to generation 
if we want to postpone it. One of the 
best incentives to economy is the neces- 
sity for repayment of an obligation at a 
certain specified time. We cannot see 
where a great national debt is very re- 
assuring to the taxpayer, no matter if 
it is an operation similar to taking money 
out of one pocket and putting it into 
another. There is always the Jikelihood 
of the money going into he other fellow’s 
pocket. A slipshod policy of this kind 
breeds extravagance. Give us a national 
budget; that is one of the first steps 
toward national economy. 


Bank to Conduct School 
The need for greatest care and thought 
in correspondence in preparing other 
communications is recognized by financial 
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and business institutions which cannot, 
under modern conditions, have the desir- 
able personal touch with each other and 
the general public. The Fourth Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland proposes to 
still more fully accomplish this aim by 
establishing a school in business English 
at the bank, with officers and depart- 
ment heads as students. Weekly lessons 
will make up a six months’ course. Bank 
executives are to act as instructors. Their 
aim will be to make all communications 
leaving the institution pleasing, clear and 
forceful. 


Fund for Policemen 

In view of the bravery shown by officers 
who captured the Meramec Trust Co. 
bandits last month, the Associated Bank- 
ers of St. Louis, composed of outlying 
institutions, have created a fund of 
$10,000 to be given outright, as may be 
hereafter directed. One of the police 
sergeants was blinded in a revolver duel 
and a fund has been created for him, be- 
sides which he was immediately advanced 
in grade by the Police Board of St. Louis. 
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Have “rr Eyes 7 FOR ae 
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dents to bookkeepers and stenog- ; 


. ” - —————— 

he tellers’ h este ae 6s t00 OL ietters, Heading Big 

raphers; in the tellers’ cages; there y purple; , $1.15; 500, $2,005 © 

is iecsuaiie frequently under artificial light $3.25; 5000, $12.00. Artus Letter Shon 

that puts an intense strain — the Eyes. Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. tae 
Neglect may mean serious Eye Trouble— 

impairment of vision—a loss of efficiency for OR 


7 FACTORY COST SYSTEy 
the daily tasks. ; 
Overwork, neglect and improper care have 


F 
REI Gc, Ce Ce eee 
Complete outline with original com: io 
no place in nature’s ‘‘wise intents.” Nature F I ft : mercial sj, 
eae intended that eyes should wear out. J INA N Cl A orms $5.00 system of accounts for Tetail me 
Many Eye Troubles are serious only when 


— complete with original commercial 4, 
neglected. A slight irritation, inflamation, § orms $5.00: Both outfits for $7 


50 pests 

I \ . G Accounting forms of ev descripti Postpait 
til cage worsted 8B 1 ADVERTISING | ictsicce, Sior 
ae oe oo permanent relief. § worth Ave., New York City. * 3 : 
not a ee Eyes { no newspaper in America sur- FOR SALE 
normal. “First aid to ; passes — few approach — the Sn 
ae eee ay ‘ prestige and influence of the "RECORD “Stick Tight’ Gummed Labs a 
Hemet. A handy bottle 


7. Advertising Stickers for all purposes, a 
Donets. Seedy bee ee : always-alert, always-reliable, quote on your supply. Record Label" 


o-2 N 4 Record Labels, 
every desk. You will best \ always-authentic -257. Newark, N. J. 
appreciate its soothing, 


eS __ttt 
trengthening and heali | aun _ over 100 years old. 12¢, 

8 i y . . 

suepeuties from perso Send $2.50 for a years’ sub- = 

~~ a ae ‘- scription to the Weekly BEAUTIFUL ORANGE GROVE 
umne P 


wonderful Southern California One 
pounded by successful Oecu- Financial Review and en- Delightful location. ac incon Be 
oe => pga tad } tire Saturday issue, 4 climate. For particulars address, P. 0, 
it has become the standard of [2 een E sections. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Eye Remedy quality through- , 
out the world. 


ene 
E ; e RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMEn? 
~All; Druggiate ooll and recommend Murine Eye § New York ‘Evening BOOK FOR BANKS 

Our “Boox or Taz Eryn” mailed upon request. +; 

- - a All receipts and disbursements of 
Murine Eye Remedy Co. Chicago analyzed, showing monthly the net undivis 
es ca ape profits, receipts from interest, exchange, ray 
~ j= ater eats etc., and disbursements for interest paid, salarig 
dividends, additions to surplus and sundry « 
penses, 

This book will contain five years work nj 
is worth several times its cost in making py & 
statements for Income Tax and reports to th 
Comptroller and to State Banking Authorities, 

Upon request a sample sheet will be maik 

Address, F. O. Benson, Cashier, Iola Sty 
Bank, Iola, Kansas. " 


SITUATION WANTED 


Capable bank man experienced as Cashe® 
and Bank Examiner wants vicepresidency ¢ 
cashiership of good bank where an executivei— 
needed. City or Country. Experienced 2 & 
middle west and Southwest; Any locality om 
sidered. Suitable investment. Address M.?— 
Care Banker’s Monthly - 


Executive position in a sound bank in a gailf 
residence town, the center of a prosperous oa 
munity. Want a live Board of Directors wit 
ing to greatly enlarge their business and mb— 
their bank the leader in the community. Nw 
cashier for a very prosperous bank but dein® 
change to a moderate sized city where I wm 


e make my home and enter into the life of & 
community. Salary about $5,000. For rem 
and information address in confidence, Executm 
c/o BANKERS MONTHLY. % 


‘An experienced bank man_ now holding» 
sition as Paying Teller in an institution of m 


two million resources would 
Messages for: 


cashiership in some country bank. 
ferred. Can buy small block of stock. 


ARGENTINA ECUADOR 908 Wood. BANKER’s MONTHLY. 
BOLIVIA PANAMA COMMERCIAL SIGNS 
BRAZIL PARAGUAY Pure = leaf sign on glass, size 4 ince 


x 12 inches, reads—cashier, asst. cashier, tel, 


Cc fo I :. e PE R U book-keeper, president, etc., $1, each; open! . 


A. M. close 3 P. M. $2., many others, write fr 


terprise Sign Works, Kinston, N. C. re 
COLOMBIA URUGUAY 
PRINTING 


ba ge — Printing On Earth. = 
66 ” Printery, St. uis. : 
— ens Tel AC OANA PRINTING ORE ARY. 13 
of charge an egra; 0. Farnam Sts., Omaha, . S. A. Lithograp' 
(Fiiees tine erode tranematiied Sean of ditctead - ) Embossers, Stationers, Office Furniture. 518 
WHEN POSSIBLE MESSAGES SHOULD BE e ee —— : oe = order. a 
umme abels. irculars free. 
TELEPHONED TO OR FILED AT CABLE OFFICE Stamp Works, Middletown, Conn. 64 


ALL AMERICA CABLES . SCHOOLS 


JOHN L. MERRILL, PRESIDENT ST. LUKE'S SCHOOL. The beautifel 5 
healthful location, extensive grounds, omelilt 
64 BROAD ST. NEW YORK buildings, patronage, expert mental physiol 
instruction, high moral influence, mal 
TELEPHONE, BROAD 672 usual appeal to parents and ambitious bt 
College or business preparation. Booklet o* 
quest. Charles Henry Strout, A. M., 
master, Wayne (Main Line of P. R. B.), a 


should bear routing instructions 
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Will Expand Banking Offices 

Owing to the growth of its business, B. 
d & Son’s State Bank of Monroe, 
Mich. has found it necessary to provide 
for the enlargement of its offices. It has 
purchased a building adjoining its present 
structure and within a year will remodel 
i to conform with the architecture of its 
present home and greatly enlarge its 
ofices. The addition will provide room 

for expansion for many years. 
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Ts CALUMET PIECE PIPE is 


Where Home Comforts for Gentle Folk 
and 


WT Good Wholesome Table at Reasonable Prices Prevail 


the only pipe that can be kept 
open, sweet and clean. You will 


¢ the full, rich flavor of your 
favorite tobacco in this pipe. AMERICAN PLAN 
TRY IT! SMOKE IT BEFORE 3 : 
YOU PAY FOR IT Room, Private Bath and Meals included 


Gand Rapids National City Bank DAVID H. & WM. J. KNOTT 
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MAXIMUM RATES 
1 Person $4.00, 2 Persons $7.00 Per Day 


Special Rates to Permanent Guests 
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Sell It. 
) Does init be 
Thousandsof bankers 4 Yours? THE HOLLEY a = = ashington Sq. West 


have bought on the Qi If Not, HOTEL LE MARQUIS  - - - 12 East 31st Street 
recommendation of # ~— THE VAN RENSSELAER 11th Street and 5th Avenue 
ee smok- a THE BERKELEY - - - 9th Street and 5th Avenue 

THE EARLE - - Washington Sq. North 
THE IRVING - - 26 Gramercy Park 
THE JUDSON - - Washington Sq. South 
THE ALBERT - - - 11th Street and University Place 
THE MADISON SQUARE - -  -37 Madison Avenue 
THE WELLINGTON - - 55th Street and 7th Avenue 
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years and do 
not think they 
can be improved 
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Try this Genuine French Brier Pipe 
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Write for Reservations 
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In the U. S. $1.50 
In Canada $2.00 


(Delivered Duty paid) eed. In 1864 Andrew McNally and William H. Rand 
THE CALUMET CoO. adopted this design, which has for 55 years assured 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Let) purchasers of Rand-McNally products of the excellence 


61 Wiggins Block Mail Sales Div. of the goods bearing that name whether they are 
Branch in Canada 


MAPS, BOOKS, MAGAZINES, GUIDES, SCHOOL BOOKS, 
DIRECTORIES, GLOBES, TICKETS, FOLDERS, MAP- 
PATENTS TACK SYSTEMS, CATALOGS, BROADSIDES— 
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ts having clients who wan to patent In fact anything that can be properly printed 
‘ventions are invited to write for full 
Particulars and information. - 
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102 BANKS 


Safe From Burglars 


— the past year 102 banks have installed our safety 
alarm device because they recognized it as a simple and 
effective method of positive protection against highwaymen 


and safe-crackers. 


These 102 banks range from the small 
country bank to the reserve center banks. 
In both types of banks, our safety burglar 
alarm system safeguards the vaults and 
the cages and protects employers from 
murderous bandits. 


The startling increase in bank robberies 
during the past year, often accompanied 
by the killing of bank workers, has aroused 
the American Bankers Association and the 
different State Banking Associations to 
the gravity of the present situation. 


Is your bank and are your employees 
protected, Mr. Banker? 


Have you thrown adequate safeguards 
around your cash, your securities, and 
the Liberty Bonds that you are holding? 


Are you prepared to resist the attacks 
of highwaymen? 


Do you wish to go on from day to day, 
taking a long chance on your saféty? 


Do you want to pay higher insurance 
rates for protection? 


These questions demand your serious 
attention. When you have considered them 


Safety Burglar 


you will realize more than ever before the 
necessity of equipping your bank with 
‘THE ALARM WITHOUT A FAULT.” 


Our device is constructed to furnish 
instantaneous and thorough protection to 
every point in the bank from the desks 
of the officers and the cages of the tellers to 
the vault itself. Simply press a button that 
is placed at vantage points and the com- 
munity is notified of a daylight raid by 
the ringing of the alarm. 


Once your vault is locked at night, our 
alarm’ device is automatically on watch 
to herald the visit of any individual. If 
the vault is touched by strange hands, 
the alarm goes off. Any attempt to manip- 
ulate the combination of the vault or to 
use explosives is immediately proclaimed 
by the alarm. 


Unfailing safety and _ security,—these 
are the essentials that commend our alarm 
to bankers. No upkeep cost except the 
replacement of dry cells, no operational 
cost,— simply the initial cost of installa- 
tion when you buy our device. 


‘“‘No False Alarms.”’ 


Alarm Co., Inc. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
16 Fulton St. W. 
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